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Theoretical Perspectives 



FORM AND GENR,E IN RHETORICAL CRITICISM: 
AN INTRODUCTION 

V 

KARI \\ KOFms CAMPBEI I 
KATHLEEN HALL JAMIESON 

On the night of Jul> 12, 1976, Representative Barbara^Jordan of 
Tex^s electrified the Democratic convention with a keynote address that 
began with these words " 

It was one hundred and forty-four years ago that members of the 
Democratic P^rty first met m convention 'tp select a presidential 
candidate Since that time, Democrats hav^ continued to convene 
once evei^y four years and drafl a party platform and nominate a 
presidenual candidate And our meeting tbfs weejc is a continuation of 
that tradition ^ 

But there is something different aboyt tonight, there is something 
special about tonight What is different What is special I, Barbara* 
Jordan, am a keynote speaker ' 

At that moment, for hundreds of black and female delegates and for 
millions of other listeners, she embodied the idea she expressed in the next 
paragraph. ^^And I feel tj^at, notwithstanding the past, my presence here is 
one additional piece of ^^idence that the American dream need pot forever 
• be deferred " She herself vvos the proof of the argument she was making. 

Many critics who watched and heard tier speak'will have recognized a 
recurrent rhetorical form, a reflexive form, a form called '^enactment'^ in 
which the speaker incarnates the argument*; is the proof of the truth of 
what IS said/v\nd if one recognized the form, one understood the force of 
her speech, oAe knew why.hef words were greeted with sustained applause. 
^Critics wl)o have sti/dicd keynote addresses at national nominatkig 
conventions diso recognized that this was a typfcal example of that kind of 
speech She set the '^key note", established a basic theme intended to. 



rejuverjate 'the faithful and attract all Anriencans. She contended that { 
the Democratf? party was the best available means through which \ 
' Ihe American dream could be realized. With^^the exception of the reflexive' \ 
form used at the begmning and the end, and the self-conscious awareness 
of the rhetorical options available to a keynoter ("1 could easily spend this » 
time praising the accomplishments of this Party and attacking the record 
• of the Republicans I do. not choose to do that. 1 could list the many prob- 
\ , lems which cause people to feel cynical, frustrated, and angry. . Having 
described these and othec problems, 1 could sit down without offering any 
sofutions 1 do not choose to do thai either."), this was a rather ordinary 
keynote that, like many others, returned to basic principles; in Jordan's 
case, the emphasis was on constitutional pryiciples, a subtle echo of hdr 
opening speech in the House Judiciary Committee debate on articles of 
impeachment In fact, the studertt of keynote" addresses will be able tti 
predict, we think accurately, that this speech will jiot be memorable except 
as a speech given by Barbara'Jordan ' * 

Why was Jordan's speech somewhat* disappointing to those who were 
deeply moved by the opewng statements? The explanation is most easily 
made if one compares her Reynote address to a rhttoric^il act that fulfills 
>^ . the promise of the reflexive form more fully ^ 

'! Like Barbara Jordan, the jiarratire persona of Virginia Woolfs A 
Room of One's Own embodies the position she is arguing More specifi- 
" caliy. the author ereales an imaginary woman, Shakespeare's sister Judith, 

who embodies all ' the dead women poets Vhose talents have been 
destroyed Like Shakespeare, we are told, she was greatly gifted. To avoid 
early marriage to a neighboring wool-stapler, she ran away to London to 
seek her fortune m 4he theatre Unlike S^iakespeare, she could Titid no 
outlet for her talents C'*a'woman acting is like a dog dancing. , "). Finally, 
the actor-manager Nick Green pities her^and takes her in: she finds^erself 
witji chifd; kills herself, and is buried at an obscure crbssroads, >V^the end 
of the book, the reflexive fBrnas of the narrator and of Shakcsj^fe's sister 
Judith come together. / 

Now my belief is thai this poet who never wrote a W)brd and was / 
buried at the crossroads still lives She lives in you tr^a in me, and in 
many other women who are not'here tonight, for thcyiare washing up 
the dishes and putting the children to bed. But sht ^ivcs; for great ^ 
^ - poets do not die, they ai«*continuing presences; thoy need only the op- 
/ ^ portunity to walk among us in the flesh. ^. . . For nrty belief is thitif we 

live another century or so . and have-ftve hunarcld a jear each of us # 
* and rooms of our own; if we have the habj4 of frcwdom and the ^ 

courage to write exactly what we think. . tyn. . . the qead poet who 
was Shakespeare's sister will put on the bwiy she ha^so oft^n laid * 
down * . / / '-^^ ^ 
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that time it woCiId have been most unusual for any national political party 
to ask a Bar|)ara Jordan to deliver a keynote address. But tortight, here I 
am Imagine Congresswom'aii Jordan saying these words.next. ^ 

They did not make keynote addresses, nor indeed addresses of any | 
softrWie Barbara Jordans of those days^Yhey were not welcomed into ! 
thks, or any other, pohtidal party Surely same of theoi, sojne of those j, 
blacks, some of those women, were as able as I, and some unr j ' 
doubtedly were far more gifted But they hved out their lives in bb- | 
scupity, their talents unused and their abilities unexercised And they * 
died without knowing the joy of participation ia the democratic 
system They died, often in poverfy and pain, and always without the 
fulfillment that America promised tbem 

Thfy were many iij number, these women and blacks and 
minorities Th^ were scattered acrossjhis great nation Yet on occa- 
sion. I somehow think of them as a single person, a single Barbara 
Jordan, aJqne, defeated in her fight to enter the arena of political fife. 

And so tonight I ask your support fqr our Democratic Party and 
our democratic cause, not because of the principles I could enunciate, 
but simply becauie of Barbara Jordan Simply because of Barbara P 
Jordan Not because of me; not for myself do I ask your^id ^uch a 
plea IS l^inning of tyrannj and must always be rejected. No, it is 
n<)t for this Barbara Jordan that I ask youj help, but for that-other 
Barbara Jordan that I have pictured struggling through the years, 
pleadirfg to be allowed to contribute as Lrtfewdcp 

Because you see, I do not think she died, that other Barbara 
Jordan I hear her voice calling out tonight; I see her arms stretched 
out demanding access to the political life that I enjoy And I lift my 
voice, and hold out my arms, and call, ^'Welcomp " 
- it is for' that other Barbara Jordan, for all the; blacks and women . 
and minorities and poor people of yesterday and tomorrow, that I ask 
your support 

The form is now completed, fully reahzed. The imaginary speech (reflect- 
ing, we hope, Ihe style of the real Barbara Jordan) enables the critic to 
compare the actual keynote with the model we have created 'in order to 
explain the limitations of the'actual Address. Crn\<k may also compare 
Jordan's keynote with other keynote addresses to determine the essential 
characteristics of keynotes and to explain why, unlike the keynote de- 
livered by Jol«) Glenn the jame evening, Jordan's address evoked such 
intense response among the delegates 

This brief critique contains, in microcpsm, the concepts and concerns of 
thre volume. It discerns a recurrent form and uses the form to compare one , 
rWtorical act to two other groups of rhetorical acts—keynote addresses 
(speeches gi'ven on similar occasions) and discourses based on the form of 
enactment." U implies that the analysis of forms and the,confiparison^f 



rhetorical acts are^essenlial eletnents in critical interpretation and evalua- 
tion. \ , 

In this opening essay we shall I ) trace, briefly, the beginiiings of formal 
and generic concerns in the^nodern history of rhetorical criVicism; 2) dis- 
cuss some selected criticisms that make gfeneric claim*; 3) examine the 
relationship between the com?tpts of "form'' and ''genre''; 4) suggest the 
role of a generic perspoelTve in the total enterprise of criticism; 5) in- 
troduce this volume of e$^ays 



Rhetorical Criticism Revisited 

A survey of modern scholarship treating the nature of rhetorical criticism^ 
reveals that an interest in formal analysis and in discovering affinities 
am(^g discbuTses and traditions evident in the history of rhetoric is not a 
contemporary f^. From the inception of rhetorical criticism is a distinct 
scholarly enterprise, critics have attemptefd to specify w^at forms are of 
particular interest to rhetoficians. They have also recognized the need for 
a history of rhetbric that would highlight the relationships among rhe- 
topcal act^. 

In 1925, Herbert Wichelns disUnguished'the criticism of rhetoric from 
the criticism of, literature The "felt difficulty" he expressed was an 
absence of senous criticism of oratory (**a permanent and important 
human activity") and a failure to take note of distinctively rhetorical di-. 
nfiensions of style, invention, organization, and adaptation to the 
cjxperiences and expectations of an iu^ience ^ Although he emphasized 
tlhat rhetorical criticism was concerned with immediate effects on 2^ 
specific audience in a given situation, h»critK:ucd histories of oratory be-"^ 
bause they did not consider its evolution.^ He rd6;pgnizcd tJfe relationships 
among rhetoric, politics, and literature, tv^n liteWy fornis: **Rhetorical 
criticism lies at the boundary of politics (in the broatlest sense) and litera- 
ture*; Its atmosphere is that of the public life, its tools are those df litera- 

» ture. Its concern is with the idea^ of the people as influenced by their 
leaders. "« It is noteworthy that although scholars have used Wichelns to 
legitimate critical e/nphasis on the immedia/e effects of single speeches, he 
also called for an approach to oratory that recognized its evolution 
through history. Similarly, although he denied that the **permanencc" and 
*'beauty" of a discourse were of interc»l to rhetorical critics, he recognized 
the importance of literary tools in rhetorical criticism. 

In 1948, buiWing on the foundations laid by Wichelns and others, Lester 
Thonssen and A. Craig Baird produced, in Speech Critichm, a detailed 

' statement of the methods, functions, and standards of judgment appro- 
priate to rhetoncal criticism. Thejr work surveyed the history of rhetorical 
theory to determine critical principles and presented a system for examin- 

*ing speeches and speakers that came to be called neo-ArJstot'^ian'— 
analysis in terms of the canons and modes df proof, an emphasis on ef- 
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fects, and classificatioi^ of speeches into deliberative, epideictic, and 
forensic genres, ^ecalise of the enr^hasis on individual spee(?hes and 
speakers there is little room for a comparative or.evolutionary approach., 
In one sense, however, this work recognizes the influence of prior rl^toric/ 
'On subsequent rhetoric as it is based on a concept that criticism determines' 
what IS best in rhetorical praaice and thus rs the mechanism throu^ 
which both theory and practice can be modified and- improved.'^ The 
critical perspective of Thonssen attid Baird is beSt illustrated by the 
criticisms found in the three volumes of A Histonv and Criticism of 
American Public Address ' ' 

Contemporar>eously, Barnet Baskerville and Ernest Wrage recognized' 
the need for a systematic approach to criticism'- and for an historical 
approach tb rhetoric'^ Their , ^collaboration produced two volumes of 
speeches with historical and biographical notes sufveying American 
speechmaking from 1788 ta the I960's. The editors described the first 
volume ir> these terms* *'This volume is not a garland of rhetorical flowers, 
a mere miscellany of eloquent passages . Nor is its purpose that of ca- 
tering to an antiquarian sentimental attachment to ere^ speeches of the 
past ' Rather, we have selected antfc&juxtaposecfspeeches in order to 
provide the substance and framework of an American forum as a venture 
in intellectual history through public address."'^ The preface to the second 
volume IS more Explicitly gcneriof TThis issue-centered approach recom- 
mends Itself because it establishes secure Imkages between the'fun<jtion of 
speech in a free society andihe historical processes which spetch ftiapes 
and by which it is shaped.*''' The anthologies were arranged to compare 
and contrast statements of prevailing viewpoints on major'issues and sug- 
gested a critical perspective that would chart conflicting attitudes toward 
central themes in American society. Howevy, the volumes did not provide 
a developmental analysis to show how issues evolved through time or how 
earlier articulations influenced subsequent expressions of similar concepts 

In 1952, Leiand Griffin wrote *'The Rhetoric of Historical Move- 
ments In his opening remarks he explained that the impulse towardihe 
criticism of historical and'social-rtiovements arose out of methodological 
constraints: **The recommendation has been made, for example, that we 
pay somewhat les^ attention t*o the single speaker and more to speakers — 
that we turn our attention fropi the individual 'great orator' and undertake 
research into ,such selected ^cts. and atmospheres of public adilrcss as 
would permit the study a multiplicity of speakers^, speeches, audicnc|es, 
and occasions Griffin's response was to propose the study of move- ^ 
ments and to suggest methods by which this might be accomplished. Si^cc^ 
that time, a plethora of movement stu/dicsf too numer<^us to cite, |ias 
examined political campaigns, the t>Jew Left, the Radical) Right, old And 
new feminism, bl^r^k protest, child labor reform, and many others.'^ The 
inter^t in movements and campaigns eitcouraged other critics to sugigest 
ways to refine the study of movement rhetoric In our view, this activity • 
attests to an intense interest in studying bodies of rhetoric that illui^ratc 
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the developiwentj fruition, and degeneration of rhetorical farms and 

• strategies' ' * . 

In 1965, a generic approach to rhctcfrical criticism received i^s first e^r-* 
plicit sanction with t^ie appearance of Edwin Black's Rhetorical Criticism: 
A Study in Method Like Griffin and others, Black recognized a serious 
limitation the dominant critical paradigm' *The neo- Aristotelians ig- 
nore the impact of the discourse on rhetorical conventions, its capacity for 
disposing an audience to expect'certain kinds of justification in later dis- 
courses that they encounter, even on different subjects."'*^ The traditional 
mode of criticism did not, and perhaps coufd not, trace traditions or recog- 
nize affinities and recurrent forms, the elements of a developmental rhe- 
toncal history Black proposed an alternative, generic frame of reference. 
For him, a generic perspective presumed that 1) "there is a limited number 
of situations in which a rhetor can find himself"; 2) ''there is a limited 
^number of ways in -which a rhetor can and will respond rhetorically to any 
given situational type"; 3) **the recurrence of a gjvea.situational type 
through history will provide the critic with infofmation on the rhetorical 
responses available in that situation"; and 4)*"although we cah^xpect con-* 
gregations of r^fctoncal discorurses to form at distinct points along t^e 
scale, these pbints will be more or l^ess arbitrary, "-'^ 'Although/the clusters 
described by Black were somewhat taxonomic, i.e., classifications based 
on the relative pre-eminence of rational or emotive elements in a dis- 
course, the argumentative and exhortative genres he described were not 
discrete or sharply delineated. Rather, they represented modes of dis- 
course characterized by certain strategies thatsccmed mofe likely to oc^ur 
in certain kinds of situations. The scale of transactions he;deve|pped (a 

^ale he argued would reflect situations, strategies, and effects to a rela- 
tively equal degree) serves to suggest affinities between discourses pf dif- 
ferent kinds as well as tb suggest generic clusterings. However, the alterna- 
tive frame of reference was^nly a Vg^nning. It did not suggest how a 
generic Approach to criticism might be used to write a developmental his- 
tory of rhetoric nor did it provide a detailed introduction. tcf a generic 
perspective Whatever the limits of this beginning. Black's work was 
noteworthy on several counts, it arguedfor an organic critical methcxj, one • 
which emphasized form but was not formulary; it located clusters of dis- 

. courses based on recurrent strategies, situations, and effects; and .it 
revealed the weaknesses of the neo-Aristoteljan perspective as a basis for 
venting a developmental. history of rhetoric*: For.these reasons, among 
others. Black's book was a precursor^of the explosion of unconventional 
critical essays that appeared in the late j960's and 1970's. 

In J968, Lloyd Bitzer made a detailed analysis of the situational or 
scenic component of rhetorical action.^' He argued that it was the situa- 
tft>n which called the discourse into existence and provided' a vocabulary 
through which lo describe the variable's in "rhetorical situations.*' The 

•terminology permits critics to compare and contrast rhetorical sftta^s 
and thc^ discourses they engender. In addition to the provocative notibns 
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that boCh rhetoncal ^ctsand rhetorical criticism are grounded in rhetorioah 
situatiihs, the essayi suggests the important influence of-pripr rhetorical 
action on subscquci|it discourse. According to Bitzer, comparable situa- 
tions prompt cdmpgfrablc responses, "hence rhetorical forms are'born anrf 
a special vocabulary, grammar and style are established. . . because we 
experience situations 3nd the rhetorical response to them, a form of dis- 
course js not only estabhshed but comes to have a power^of its own — the 
tradijion itself tends to function as a constraint upon any new response in 
the form ^ ^ - ' ' 

. • Some of the controversies raised by Bitzer's positions have been 

examined elsewhere*-^ Other questions, more relevant to form and genre m 
criticism, remain. What, for example, would constitute a case 'disproving 
this theory of the relationship between the situation and the discourse"^ For 
instance, if Bitzef can claim that a* presidential inaugural or a Fourth o-f 
July address, clearly inappropriate to the occasion on which it was given, 
' ' was not a "fitting" response to the situation, then "appropriate** discourse 
confirms the theory but "inappropriate** rhetorical acts cannot disconfirm- 
It If so, how can the concep^t of the rhetorical situatiop be used as a basis 
for recognizing and defimng recurrent forms? In addition, ohe ma^ ask, do 
comparable situations ever exist^ It-is possible ta accept Bitzer*s formula- 
tion of the rhetorical situation while arguing that all situationsare idiosyh- 
y cratic and hence dd not and cannot produce recurring forms Finally, 

could an alternative theoretical model, a theory of commonpla(£es,^^tOT 
example, account for recurring forms more parsimoniously"^ While 
Bit^er*s essay has made a significant contribution to a generic perspective, 
some questions persisl % 
In 4968, Lawrence Rosenfield published. a' critical essay base^ on a 
^' generic perspective in which he. compared apologic speeches by Harry 

^ Truman and Richard Nixon. In ,1969, a seco^nd comparative criticism 
revealed the similarities between thi^ rhetorical postures of Patrick Henry 
artd Geojge Wallace. Neither essay seeks to discover a genre; each 
presumes a recognized genre already exist? (the mass media apologia-and 
the anti-aggressor rhetorician, respectively). Rosenfield's "arfalogs** serve 
to enumerate the factors of generic similarity and dissimilarity. The possi- 
bihties and limitations of comparative criticism that presumes afpre-exist- 
r ing genre are allustrated in essays by Chesebro and Hamsher,-^ Butler,-^ 
and by the essay on the historical jeremiad found in this volume. 

In the late 1960*s these critical interests and concerns culminated in an' 
explosion of articles describing "genres**, "rhetorics**, or the salient 
formal attributes of certain groups of rhetorical acts. Retrospectively, it 
appears that, in most cascsjthe use 'of "genre** or "rhdtori^of** was a mat- 
^ ter of convenience rather than an assertion of the existence of a discrete 
type of symbolic act., Fdr example, the phrase "the rhetoric of . . .'* was 
A used to describe bodicls of discourse defined by purpose, as "the rhetoric of 

. - desoi:rati^n**^* or "the rhetoric of confrontation" ^^meaning, respectivelj^ 
- ' rhetorical acts int^ended to desecrate or confront. The phrase was also used 

o ■ ; •■ ' ' 
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^ to identify th'^ source of th^ discourse, as for instance, *nhe rhetoric of the 
New Left" ^« or *-*the rhetoric of black power" meanrn|, respectively, rhe- 

' toncal acts emanating /rom groups identined ^s part^f thb New Left or 
from groups'identifying thehiselves with th^dfra^nd^ represented bwthe 
phrase Vblack power." While these phrases^a tbucji art th? strategic and 
substarUive elements that ordin^ilx serve h) dcCne genf^s, they seem to 

^ have been used feomewhat casQaJly, in marvy ca^es, as thfe.most succinct 
way in which to intitle the body •pri'h^oTit3^J acts the a^i^or w'isfied tad«- 
cuss without hkessarily oitaihng d fuHy^ d#ve^ped xialm to generic 
Piirticularity 

Generic Criiicisms - " - ^ 

However, in this same period, a small number of essays began to appear 
which n^de explicit claim's that genres existed, genres as yaned as the dia- 
tribe, the papal encydical, doctrinal rhetoric, and <Klh temporary women'^ 
rights rhetoric Once these appeared, theorAical questi^ons were inevitable. 
Just wh:at is a genre*^ Hoav does onVjustify a generic claim? Why do generic 
criticism'^ How'dioes generic criticism differ from other kinds of rhetorical 
criticism'^ In Sections Hi and IV, weshall address theH^stionsdirectly; 

cs i^sel 
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here, we shall examine the answers given by critics i ^selected ^generic 
criticisms w ^ 

In I95D, HaTold Z/skind, a scholar in the field 3^ English, published a 
generic analysis pf Lincoln's Gettysburg Address He presented his 
analysis as an examK>le of generic criticism that would enable others to see 
^ts value as a method for treating texts in undergraduate courses. His ap- 
proach to genres was deductive- the measurement of the text against a pre- ^ 
existing model After justifying his view of the Address as rhetoric (rather 
than as history or political philosophy), Zyskind attempt^ to determine 
whether the address was best viewed as epideictic or deliberative rhetoric. 
He justified this classical, even traditional, approach to'genre on the 
grounds that U requires the student to scrutinize the tex^ in. a systematic 
manner The value of generic classificatipn should be tested by asking, 
'*Are the meaning and purpose of the Ad^es^-— in its uniqueness— in any 
way illuminated by an analysis of it as belonging to that^enre?" The ' 
>ulk of his critique develops ^case for conjcludini that the toidcictic ele- 
ments in the Address are^ordinate to itjs deliberative purpose. This is 
done through an analysis of structure, im^gery,xdiction, the role of the 
li^^ener, and th^^ationship between the audience and the ^'v«t" (if the* 
Address. The criticism produces not onljf a 'generic placement but a - 
statement of the unique qualities of this partitular'act: < 

Thus the deliberative aim of the Address is not to persuade the 
listeners of tiie truth of the idea that the Union must b/j^orn. In a 
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logical sbnse the truth of the general idea that ^ure, action is i^ecded 
is largely taken for granted. Jhe-aim rather isTo take this acc^tcd 
general idea.and sink it deeply into*th^fedings of the audience, fix it 
as an emotional experience so-gowerfiil that each listener will/at any 
crucial time, do what he can specifically for the futures of the nation to 
which he is here dedicated. ^* 

If Zyskind!s essay is taken as the^ model he intends it- to:- be, generic 
criticism is an orderly means of.close textual analysis. It unifies the ques- 
tions the criti9 asks about various formal and substSfltive elements. 
Generic analysis is justified if and only iflhe^meaotng and the purpose of 
the mpr)c are illuminated by struggling with the evidence to tietermine the 
work's best classification. Finally, Zyskind reminds us that each of the 
classical genres was in amalgam of elements drawfi from situation, the 
issue, the lines of argument, the audience, and the^appropriate diclicfn. As 
he notes in this case, 'an, address may have sonrie e\ements of one genre 
(epideictic) and still be an exemplar of another (deliberative). _ 

Like Zyskind, Windt's method is deductive, at least in part,,^-^ He* 
devefops a modePdf the diatribe from the practices of the ancient Cynics, a 
model which is then applied to the practices of contemporary Yippies to 
estabH^sh a recurrent mode" of symbolic action. Like .Zyskind, Windt 
develops a genre which synthesizes situational, substantive, and stylistic 
elements, and he justifies his Classification in terms of the illumination-it^ 
provides of the behaviors of apparently self-defeating persuaders of both 
incienf and contemporary tintes. • * , 

Unlike Zyskind and N^/^iridt, Hart proceeds inductively to survey a va- 
riety of discourses to see if there are clusters of similar symbolic ^cjd.^^ 
Out of these tests, he cautiously posits a genre of doctrinal rhetoric. 'fBKe 
Zyskind, .this cluster of acts reflects not only substantive and stylistic Jfea-' 
tuces but the relationship bctweotfffce speaker and the^udi^ftcei. Since this 

MS the most systematically developed inductive genre, the points of simi- . 
latity to Zyskind are of particular interest. ' - , 

, Jamieson also proceeds inductively but within a more limited body of 
discourses, papal ency^licah*^^^ However, she does not presume a.geore; 
she examines these discourses to determine if one exists. Like Zyskind, her 
mdtive is illumiqation-^he wishes to undd|istand the forces which 
Qonstrain Humanae K;W so. that it qannot adapt to its times and its 
iudiencje. Her work adds an additional insight for the generic critic: the . 
PQwer 6f Conventions, tradition^, prior rhetoric, to mold and .constrain 
subsequent rhetorical action. Shcrenjinds us mpst strongly that rhetorical 
acts are born into a symhlolic/rhetorical context ks well as jnt^ an his- 

. torical/ political milieu. Once again, thegenrp which emerges is% complex 
of elements — a constellation of substantive, itylistic and sitifational 
characterfstics. \ 



Liki; Hart, CampbeH's approach to contemporary women's rights rhe- 




or be discerned in the discourses themselves. Yet 4hc concept" of genre 
remains ^nstant— it Is fornicd out of substantive and stylistic elements 
and out of the unique siftiation of a female audience in *20th centuif 
A|nerica. And, like all the others, the justification fo^a generic claim is the 
;Und€rstandfflg'it produces rather than the ordered universe it creates. 

ThesCcare only a few of the available genef ic criticisms. Since these first 
c'ssi^s appeared, man^ -have followed. But as a sample, they will 4o. 
/*T>espi^their variety, the^ are certain not^orthy constants: 1) Classifica- 
tion is^st^ficd only by the critical illumination it produces not by the neat- 
.»^css of a dassiiicatory schema; '2) GenO-ic criticism is taken as a means' 
>^R)ward systematic^, dose textual analysis; 3) A genre is a complex, an 
amalgam, a constellation of substantive, situational, and stylistic ele- 
ments; 4) Generic analysis ceveals both the conventions and affinities that 
a ^ork shares with others; i^ uncovers the unique elements in the rhetorical 
act, the particular means by which a genre is individuated in a given case. 

Ideally^ theory develops out of and is tested by criticism. Whether or not ^ ' 
that is true of generic concepts, these-and other critidsms have raised the 
questions, which have become so exigent in contemporary rhetorical 
criticise. 



Eprm and Genre * 

Northrop Frye, the most eminent'cfitic to comment on g^encric criticism, 
wrote in his Anai(^y that*"The stddy of genres is Ihwed op analogies in 
form/*^' He <:allcd these forms "typical recurring images'^, **assodative 
clusters*', and "complex v^fiablcs";iie compared them to the topoi or rhe- 
torical commonplaces; and he described them as "communicable units", 
i.e., the forms thr.ough which expeiwicc.and feeling can be made intdli- ^ 
gible to others. In other words, fornTal similarities establish genres, ^mT 
the forms relevant to genres arc complex forms present in all discQufsc. If 
the forms from which genres are constituted have the charactejriStics indi- 
cated by Fryei they will be the kinds of forms that rhetoricians ordinarily 
call "strategies'' — substantive and stylistic forms, dioscf^ to respond to 
sftuational requirements. For example, refutation'may bci| desoribcd as a 
strategy in which one states an opposing position and responds to it by of- 
fering an alternative conclusion or by demonstrating the inadequacy of 
evidence or premises. As a strategy, refutation implies a sitiiation4n which 

^'hcre ^nt competing positions aad persuaders that must bc^taken into ac- 
co^. the power of such^^torical forms is evident in this paragraph 

^om John F. Kennedy's speech, "Ich hin ein Berliner": 



here arc many people rn the world who really don't Understand, or 
y they don't, what is-the great issue between the fVee world and the 
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Communist world. Let them comer to Berlin Andnherc are some who / ^ 
say that communism is the wave of the future, tret them come to 
Berlin And there are sonie who say in Europfe ani^lsewhcre we can 
work with the Communists. Let them com/to Berlin. And there are * 
even a few who say that it is true that cogpimunism is'art evil system, 
but It permits us tb make economic pr^bgress. Lass'sie nach Berlin 
kommen Let them come to Berlin.*^ ; 

/ 

The itiost evident' form is repetition, jdi strategy implying"* situation m 
which a key idea must be established iind emphasized In this case, the re- 
frain not only repeats the theme, fi also functions as refutation. The 
^ * repeated $entence^^s a condensed, eVen enthymematic, answer to the four 
opposi^fg positions^ Sheer repetitiori produces yet another form. When the 
passage is read aloud, it is nearlV'^mpossible to repeat the refrain, '*let^ 
them come to Berlin", with identical emphasis. Rather, each repetition 
tends to become more emphatic t^nd intense, creating a crescendo The 
situation IS perceived and described by the speaker as a conflict, and ttrc re- 
fraiJ becomes a climactic sequence dramatizing the conflict. There is still 
another form of critical inter^est. John Kennedy delivered this speech in the 
city of Berlin The refrain is reflexive, a dramatic enactment which sayS, in 
effect, "do as 1 did — come to Berlin." This form is of particular im- 
portance because it is reinforced by the title and by the rest of thc^speech iq^ 
which Kennedy says that not only is he, symbolically, a citizen of Berlin, 
but an of "us" (as opposed to ''them") should-become symbolic citizens of 
this beleagured city which stands for the struggle between the ''free" and 
the "Communist" worlds. 
^ As this analysis illustrates, rhetorfcSI forms do not occur in'isolation. In 
addition, it should be apparent {hat these forms are phenomena — 
synthe^s of material that exists objectively in the rhetdfical act and of per- 
ceptions in the mind of a critic, a member of the audience, or a future rhe^ 
tor The plienomenal character of forms is reflected in Kenneth Burke's 
reference to the "psychology of forms" and in his remark that '*forrti is the 
creation of an appetite in the mind of the auditor, ahd the adequate satisfy- 
ing of that appetites^*' That forms are. phenomena has persuasive and 
oriticai significance because, as a result, forms can induce participation by 
others This is never more evident than in the quintessentially rhatorical 
Jj/frUy the enthymeme, whose -force- is' explained by the fact that auditors - 
participate in the construction df the arguments by' which ^hey arc 
persuaded/' 

It should now be apparent that thejhetorical forms that establish genres 
are stylistic and substantive responses to perceived situational demands. In 
addition, forms are central to all types of criticism because they define the 
unique qualities of any rhetorical' act, and because'fhcy are the means ' . 
through which we come to understand how an act works to achieve its^ 
' ends.'*^ 
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From eafjiest antiquity, rTietoncians have been interes\«l in forms. 
Analyses of recurrent lines of argumipnt, such a^;those done by Measell 
and Carpenter m this volume, resemble the ancient study of the topoiox '-^ 
commonplaces.*^ The concept of stas^^ (or- status} exprossed a judgment 
. that there were only a hmUed numberlof issues (being, quantity, quality^ 
proceduret 'over whjch dash could o^cur.''^ Halloraits analy^s /)f the 
issues i|the public proceeding in thisivokime falls in this tradition. To 
^ ' AnstoW, the'most important rhetoridpl form was the enthymeme, the 
form of deductive argument found in rhetoric In i^iis vorariTe^Carpenter's 
interest in the interpretalioos of readersl^ho filled in premises or drew m- 
ferences frojn relatively factual material r^flects^this tradition. As noted 
earher, the canons and modes of proof can be used as a basis for formal 
analysis Finally, from classical to cont^porary times, the important role 
of Irterary forms has been acknowledged. As noted, Herbert Wichelns 
recognized the role of literary tgols in rhetorical criticim: Hoyt Hudson 
refers to poetic expression as "tfM indispensable m^r^^ instrumental 
ends/^ and Northrop Frye assumes that ''giost of the features charac- 
tenstic of literary form, such as^|^e, alliteration, \ metre* antithetical 
balance, the use of exempla, are also rhetorical schemalb 

If the recurrence of similar forms establishes a'' genre, then'gllnr.es are 
groups of discourses which share substantive, stylistic, ani^ situational 
chara^^tjlR sties. Or, put differently, in the^iscourses tha^form a gehl-e, 
similar substi^ntive and stylistic strategies are used toencompass-situations 
perceived as similar by the responding rhetors A genre is a group of acts 
unified by a constellauoh of forms that recurs in each of its membfr^. 
^ These forms, m isolation, appear in other discourses. Whatsis distinctive 
about the-acts in a genre is 'the recurrence of the forms together in 
• -constellatiori. * 

The eulogv is illustrative The eulogy responds tO a situatiOR in whicti a 
com^m unity is ruptured by death In this sHualibn, persons must alter their 
relatfonship With the deceased and also confront their own mortality. Thg - 
very a<^^f eulogizing acknowledges the deatb In sodoing, it necessitates a 
juxtaposition of past and presentence which recasjts the relationship to the 
deceased to one of memory. The assura/ice'that the^deceased^ hence ihe. 
audience, survives, at least in memory, eases ^onfc^pntation vyith mortality 
^ ' Thifs the assertion of persistent hfe is intrinsic to the eulogy. Tfiat convic- 
tion is expressed in claim^t the deceasecis^jrvives in memory— 1n deeds, 
family or history Met^h/rs of rebjrth articulate this eulogistic claim. ' 
The act of eQlogizing is,*in another importanUespect, performative. By " ' « 
' uniting the bereaved in a rhetorical act, iht eUlogy affirms that the com- 
munity will survive the death Typically, eulogies reknit the sundered com- 

munity through rhetorical devices which appeal to the audience to carry on . / 
the works, lo gmbody '{Y^ virtues, or to live as tjie deceased would have 
wished. These are the situational requirenvents, strategic responses, and 
stylistic choices that, taken together, form the eulogy. These chaMcleris- 
. tics do not co-exist by chance They exist in a reciprocal, dynamic relation- ^ 
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External factors, Vncluding human needs and exposure to antecedent 
rhetorical forms, create expectations which constrain rhetorical responses. 
But the internal dynamic of fused elements also creates expectations which 
testify to Its constraining force. Generic exemplars have an internal consis- 
tency For example, the papal encyclical presupposes truths of natural law 
known by God's vicar on earth wha interprets and explicates the law. This 
premise dictates a deductively structured document which - employs a 
^rmal and authoritative tone that is consistent with dogjnatie statement. 
, It also entails the use of absolutistic, cat^orical vocabulary Entycticals 
assume priVit form because the sort of doctrinal matters addressed require 
a careful, prepared, precise form of communnrating God's .will, (Clarifi- 
cation of truth and of doctrine are serious and exacting matters. An oral 
Nform IS transitory in-a way a print form is not ) Each of these elements im- 
plies tlie others The rhetoric of do^ma, for example, cannot be structured 
inductively without undermining the dogmatic tone and the sense of au- 
thority pivotal to the documjent. One might even argue that the concept of 
papal authority on certain doctrinal matters entails the form of address 
which IS the encyclical * * ' 

In other wocds, 9 genre does not consist merely of a series of acts in 
which certain rhetorical forms recur; for example, it Is conceivable that 
parallelism and antithesis might recur joiniiy^ithout establishing a 
generic similarity Instead, a genre composed of ^constellation of recog- 
nizable forms bound together by an internal dvnamic ' 

When a generic claim is made, the critical situation alters significantly 
because the critic is now ar'gumg that a group of discourses has a synthetic 
core in which certain signific;jDt rhetorical elements, e g , a system of 
belief, lines of argument, stylistic choices, and the perception of the situa- 
tion, ^#fused into an indivisible whole The significance of this fusion of 
formsTor the critic is that it provides an angle of vision,'a window, that 
reveals the- tension among thc^ elements, the dynamic within the rhe- 
toncal acts of human beings, in different times and places, responding in 
similar ways as they attempt to#encompass certain rhetorical problems — 
the death of a member of the community, an accusation to which no 
forensicdefense IS adequate, and the like. . " 

Because 4 genre is a constellation of elements, the appearance of the 
same forms in different genres poses no critical problem; a genre is given 
Its character by a f^ision of forms not by its individual elements. Thus the 
argument that Aristotle's genres* are not useful because epideicticJ ele- 
ments are found ih deliberative and forensic addresses, ^liberative ele- 
ments in epideictic and forensic works, etc , is irrelevant; Aristotle's 
schema is weak generically only* if the ^OMtellation of elements forming 
epideicti^ works does nol^^ermit the critlPto distinguish the epkJeictic 
clustering from the constellations which form the other Ans^telian 
genres. ^ 

The cpnctpt of an internal dynamic fusing, substantive, stylistic, and 
situational characteristics permits the critic to. determine the generic s?fe- 
Q nificance of recurring elements. For example, Rosenfield identifies the 
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clustering of facts in on^ section of the mass media apologia ay a generic • 
characteristic. ^« To test whether the characteristic has generic significance, 
one must ask: Why would such an element occur in the apology? What is < 
its necessary relationship to other elemehts in the apology'' What substan- 
*twe, stylistic or situational constraints might require the inclusion of this 
element and its particular positioning in the stru<?ture? 

•Generic claims are difficult to sustain becausc^constellations of elements 
rarely fuse into unique and indivisible wholes of the sort dc^jcribed. In ad- 
dition, generic claims are difficult because of th^ nature of the processes by 
which genres may be established I v , 

Some genres, probably most, are established delJuctively from a model 
or touchstone For instance, Socrates' /l/^o/oFiis taken as a paradigm and ^ 
acts which resemble it in essential ways are |ajd to^^otm a genre; similar 
procedures are followed with the rhetoric of Jeremiah or the rhetoric of the 
^ OklTestamentprophets, and so on. There adt at least two major pitfalls in , 
J \ ^this method* I) the critid may fail to delineJethe essential characteristics 
of the model so that the basis forpomparjscf ,is faulty/or 2)a generic **frt'' 
- ' IS asserted although certain essential chir^ctjeristics are absent orlignifi- 
cant dissimilarities exist. The first probfe^ can be eliminated if the critic 
analyjzes the original and refuses to a^pt ^'received wisdom'' ab6ut 
dassic works. The second can be ehminfeted only if theicritic makes the ' 
goal in aiialogic or comparative critiQi^ that of delineating similarities 
^ and differences and j>roffers a generic/claim only when the evider%:e rt- 

quires^uch a clarm ' ' 

^ ' Some genres are established induct/vely. One can lo©k at a vast number 
. of discourses delivered in response W the death of a merober^of the comr 
munity and discover t{hat, at least irv'Western cultures, they seem to evince 
essential similarities One can e^aipine the papal encyclicals and es- 
^ tablish a generic resemblance. 0;ie can^ examine all aVailable samples "bf 
contemporary rhetorio demanding women's rights in the U.S. afid make a 
, ^ case that they form a coherent ^vhole which can badistinguishedjpom the 

acts of other protest groups. Each of the^ is an enormous projec^and each <# 
•qj^rtl is difficult to justjfy. fn most cases, the results of inductive efforts * 
will be disappointing, and a^eneric claim will not be warranted by the cvi- - ^ 
dence. The Tproblems with this approach ^rc those iqhcrcnt in any ' 
procedure that draws inductive generalizations Until npw, conscientious 
rhetorical critic? haVe tested their claims about inductively derived genres 
byselccting.specimcfnsfromdissimilar eras afid/or rhetors to minimiz^c 
possibility that the characteristics of an age or a class of persons would be 
mistaken M generic quahties. Thus a student who gencralfzed from a 
^ • sample.*of 19th century eulogicSjo the conclusion that eulogies are stylis- 
^ tically florid would bejold that a characteristic of 19th century rhetoric 
had been mistaken for 'a generic characteristic and would be urged, to 
^ sample oi^logies from different periods This approach was based on tfic 
scientific hoUon that rafidorti samplihjg would m in imizc' critical error. A 
dee^r yndcrstan'ding of the nature pf genres provides other rhetorical- 
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critical-tests: Why should a eulogy be characterized by a florid'stylc? What * 
is the necessary relationship between such a style and the substantive and 
situatioftl elements which compris^the eulogy? 

The confusion of deductive and inductive approaches to genres can also 
cre^^ifficulties In a number of cases, cr\tics have assumed, a priori, that 
a genre alreacf^ exists'and is known ^nd defined — e.g., the sermon, the 
presidential inaugural,^' the apJology;^^ among others— a^Jton inductive 
*procedurfe, content analysis i| some cases, i^ applied to parlpts el^fnents/^ 
Such studies are' suspect because 'the a priori definition of a genre and 
identification of its mfemjDcVs generates ^jfircular argument: an esfctial 
and prelimin-ary procedure defining t^e generic cljaracteristiCs has^een 
omitted. Generic critics need to reiognizAexR^itly the assumptions ii\iy • 
arerfnakiag and the procedures' requirec^.to esta|blish their claims ^ * , 
An understanding of the*genre as a fqsion cff elements, for/n^ froiii a' 
constellation of forms, permits one to^'disfinguish between classifiAitioiT 
and g^nd^ic analras 'Therj are sonie, troublesome pilots of rhejorig, sych ♦ 
as presidential inaugurals, ih which a- series' of .rhetorical'dlemcnts fecyr. ' 
For example, the yiaugyrals% establish the philosophy iand'tone oY ne^^' ^ 
admiriistratfbns , Because rhex/ollow iht diVi^iv^c rhe^tori9 ofa cafnp^igfl,^ 
they 'em'pIoy un[fying^ppcals ian^ articulate'supcfocdm^lc goal^. ln air\%t- 
tempt to overcome the fear thai 'the mooming- preskfcnt isj^ntincfpicrit 
despot, each places' the country'i^ the^and^s. of a^bighir'powef ar\d ac- 
kaowledge^ humilityjn the*facc of future tasks. The tone is digpir^cd. Yet / ' 
Lincoln's second loaugura^l and Wajhingtoa's first ^fe basicalliWissinfiilar * . 
There are sever^l^ possible^ explanations. I)' Wfiat\h^ve^becnj!SQlatocta$ A, 
inaugural eleynenfs are, in fact; elerpentsTvinhlfent jh a' broader genre, , 
rehearsal rhetoric, a hierarchital'errbr, as Sfrndns wpuld call it, liafl beer) ^ • 
made; 2) A genrc^ 'the inaugural, ,dt)es exist, but 'critics ftavc failed to 
isolate the genera elementsand tHe'dynf^mic whg:h bind^tfiem. "HejTCCwe * 
cannot see /the fundamental sfmii^pity -bclwitn; Lincwjn-^ Vnrf:^ 
ington^'s adc|r^sscs. 3) The evid^nce'a^ hsrnd would suggest iha^i although U 
is possible that a,genre,prt)pcrlx termed **rnau'gurar' does" exist; 'it is not < 
necessarily evoked m the si^tK)fl^:create<!f^.by tj^ ^wearing-ift «of. a 
President, as the in^bflity lo locak dynkmic inlerreladonshjps amorrg the ^ * 
elements of the maugural; and the Inability ^to distiiiguish^ if fVom ^other r • 
rehearsal rhetoric testify * ■ > ^ ' ^ ^ *-j . / ^ . - 

The concept of a genre as a coastellalion fu*cd;etein^nti'refy»ps the- \ 
nrrtjon that, in genre, the significak rhetorical sltnilaritics ouiwQifeh the * 
significant r"hetoncal%!ifferences. In its eafliep form^ gcncric\'Aslgniri- \ 
cance" resided in ^be mind of the critic* and^ny generic ^ceiYied vul- - 
nertible to a(charge'of subjccUvisnfi. Testing a generic claim on tl^egroiindS . ' 
that ^^signifipant similarities will *p<;rpiit prediction of fht fovvn t)f an ad- 
dress not yet c6nceived or deiwercd"*- was* problematic. The, test does nol 
assise that the critic is dealing with'genrCFor ex^ple! it is possifele to 
predict oeVt^tn characteristics of an inaugural address^ although there is 
general scholarly agreement that the claim that inaugural! focm a genro'- 
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has yet to be established,' Unless the, elements cohere in a necessary and • 
significant , relationship, a dynamic fusion, the ability4o predict thSt 
pertain characteristics wjH appear in an act on a certain occasion does not 
assure that a genre has bc<;n located. If an element is g'enericaiiy signifi- 
cant, It is so fused to the other elements that its absence Svould altef the 
character of the address ' 

t Critics have assumed that gcqres are bodies of discourses that, as dis- 
tinctive symbolic acts, recur in different times and places. Conversely, 
Black has argued that a genre may have a single identifiable member and' 
illustrated his view with Chapman's Coatesville Address, a piece of\he- 
tonc that functions as a morality play. ^' The view^of genre described here, 
as a dynam'ic constellation of foi^ms, fo^cuscs not only on what has recurred • 

• but on what m'ay recur In this sense, a constellajion of elements bound 
together dynamically Tneed only exist in a single instance to establish a ' 
genre or a generic potential Clearly, the dyna^iioof the constellation and 

, the fusion of its,fortns are more easily recognized when their recnrrencejs ' 

observed, but it is now posjible hSih to isolate.the constellation and iti dy- • - 
t namic without comparing multiple specimens ofthe genre. * 
Similarly, this definition helps to explain the perseveration of rhetoritf&l 
forms which the critic judges to be" inappropnatc to the .demands of the 

• situation Jamieson has argued that the papal encyclical, at least as a form \ 
illustrated by ffumanae Vttae. is "a perscverative rhetorical form. An | ' 
internal dynamiT combines the elements in an encyclical,- and jhe internal - / 

' dynamic accounts, at least in part, for its 'perseveration as a genre. One 
cannot abandon elements of a genre which are dynamically hised without " • 
undermining the genre itself For raample, classical Latin with its rigorous' 
controlling^ verbs complements , the deductive structure o£ the papal . ' 
encycRwr and lhatf structure itself is'dictated by and consonant ^Jith the 
cohceptofpapalauthority on matters of dogma. • ' ' 

The definition emphasizes the interrelatibnships among genehc ele- ' 
ments. Genres often exi^t in dynamic responsiveness to sitjiational de- 
mand«-e'g , an encychcal appears in order to afffrm papal authority. J 
Those instances ifhwhiA a dynamic is sustaining a genre in the absence oT, 
or counter-to,, situational demands invite the laliel "degenerative.'^ Jh6 , .' 
critit labelling a form "degenerative" risks the charge that idcobgic^l bif s • 
has colored the critical act In the context developed here, the Jdegenera- ' 
tiv?" ndtuje of the diagnosed genre can be s<ibjected to-a test of evidence. 

,Does an internal dy namic exist? Is il consonant with perceiVed demands of "■' 
the situation-- If not.*the genr< is rhetorically degenerate because the 

^ audience and oiber germane situationa^variatJles are being ignored— and' . ' 
also degenerative in a literal sense: that is. a genre which fails to achieve its 

purpose-e g..refenit a community ruptured by death or affirm papal au- . * 
thority— IS more likely to "degenerate" and ultimately todisappear than is 

, 'a genre consonant with perceived sittrational'.demands 

The concept of^genre may be illustrated by analogy. Biologists speak of" 

the genetic code inherent in the germ' plasm of each species. Although 



there will o^e van^ions, thai code is the internal dynamic which determines 
the biolo^ic^l for'rfKof the individual member of the species. The internal 
dynamic of a geiirej^^imnar. It is the determinant of the generic form of- 
^ the rhetorical ihterance although like individual member3 of Species, indi- 
vidual rhetorical acts— although part of a common genre— will show some 
individual variation. What is significant about the concept of genre is the 
fusion of elements and the cntical insight the fusion provides.* 

The t^m "constellat'ion ' suggests another metaphorical insight. The 
stars forming'a constellation are individuals but they are influenced by 
each other and by external elements;''consequently they move together and 
remain in a similar relation to each other despite their varymg positions 
over time Like genres, constellations are perceived patterns with-Signifi- 
cance and usefumli^lhey enable us to see the mpvements of a group of, 
individual stars and th^y enable us to understand the interrelated forces in 
celestial space 

Both metaphors and the very concept of the iRi^rnal dynamic suggest 
the differeVice between classification or creating a taxonomy bn the one 
hand, and critical analysis on the other A **genre"*isa classification based 
on the fusion and interrelation of elements in such a way that a*unique 
kind of rhetorical act is created Approaching such acts generically gi^fs 
the critic an unusual opportunity to penetrate their internal workings and 
to appreciate the interacting forces that create them 



Genre and Criticism v 

' "Genre" is not the ke> term in a philosophv of rhetoric, it is an important 
concept in one kind of criticism The theory undetlying t^e concept of 
genre is critical theory, theory about the enterprise of criticism Itis no aqt 
cident that Frye is a major 'source for material on genre a§ h\s Anatomf-xs 
a study of criticism' as an au/onomous enterprise Frye argues strongly for 
a pluralistic approach to criticism, and he justifies his view by showing that 
all discourse is. polysemous. i.e., that it has many levds of meaning or 
means in different ways These different levels or kinds of meaning require 
differe^nt critical perspectives Beclius? ali works are n^ only unique but 
also resemble other work^s, generic criticism is essential Frye not^s that 
part of the meatiing of a work is derived from the tradition of which it i^s a 
^art,^rom the conventions it observes. The conventions found in a dis- 
course indicate the tradition to which it belongs and the works to which it 
fias qjose affinities Consequently, he says that 

^ When he [Miltonj^ses the convention of invocation, thu$ bringing the 
poem [Paradise Lost] into the genre of the spoken wo^d; tj^Tsignifi^ ' 
cance of the convention is to indicate what tradition his work pri- 
marily belongs to and what its closest affinities are with The purpose 



of criticism by genres is not so much to classify as to clarify such 
traditions and afTinities, thereby bringing out a large number of 
literary relationships that would not be noticed as long as there "were 
' no context established for them.^** 

What Frye Is describing is a genenc perspective toward criticism not a cru- 
sa(fing search to find genres The generic perspective recognizes that while 
there may be few clearly distinguishable genres, all rhetoric is influenced 
by prior rhetoric, all rhetorical acts'resemble other rhetorical acts. Such a 
critic;^l perspective emphasizes the symbolic and rhetorical contexts in 
which rhetorical actra?eNy^ated . 

Some elements of a geneH^oerspective areMntrinsic in all criticism be- 
cause classification and comjferismn are inte^al parts of the critical 
process As a critic, one is perpetually classifying'and labelling— e.g., this 
isan introduction, this is an examr^le, this.is high style, this is satirical, this 
IS a eulogy Inherent in e^ch classification are two comparative stan- 
dards—the comparison of like to like, the comparison of like to unlike 
The first comparison arises out of defimtibn. To label some part pf a dis- 
course as an introduction is to have a definition that contains essential at- 
tributes and, implicitly, suggests an ideal or model Such classifications 
are the basis of eval&ative comparisons— this is better, this is more fully 
reahzed, and the like. The second, comparison or contrast, differentiates 
introductions and conclusions, one form of support from another, distin- 
guishes styles, tones, and ultimately, between classifi(^ations by type or * 
genre. These contrasts compel re-definition^ and form the basis for 
strategic evaluations— e.g , this style was chosen, but an alternative style 
would have been prefe/able because of its abihty to accomplish "x" objec- 
tive No one who recognizes the role of ^comparison and contrast in in- 
terpreting and evaluating rhetorical discourse is likely to ignore the tradi- 
tions which have generated or shaped discourse and the relationships 
among discourses which extend the critic's gapacity to make comparative //- 
judgments ^ 

Because rhetoric is of the public life, because rhetorical acts are 
concerned with ideas and processes rooted in the here and now of social , 
and political life, rhetoric develops in time and through time. Ironically, 
th^ traditional emphasis on individual speeches and speakers as rooted his- 
torically in particular time and place is, in an important s^se, anti-his- ' 
torical, b^use it fails to recognize the impact of rhetorical acts on other 
rhetoric?m^acts, and it fails to recognize the powerful human forces which 
fuse recurrent forms into genres whfch, in an important sense, transcend a 
spe/fic time alld place The critic who classifies a rhetorical artifact as 
g^rically akin- to a class of similar artifacts has identified an undcrcur- 
ten»f history rather than comprehepded an act isolated in time. Recur- 
/ ren^of a combination of forms into a gencrically identifiable form over 
time suggests that certain constants in human action arc manifest rh^^' 
torically One nrvay ^guc that recurrence arises out of comparable ^^^wf 
torical situations, T)ut of the influence of conventions on the responses or 
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rhetors, out of universal and cultural archetypes irfgrained in humali con- ^ 
sciousncss, out of funda/nental human needs, or out of a fiAt^llbmbcr of 
rhetorical options pr commonphccs. Whatever the explanation, the 
existence of the recurrent provides insight into the human condition. 

A^generic approach to rhetorical criticism would culminate in ^ develop- 
mental history of rhetoric that would permit the critic to generalize beyond 
the individual event which is constrained by time and place to affinities and 
traditions across time. It would move from the study of rlictors and acts'iq 
isolation to the study of recurrent rhetorical action. It would produ<» a 
critical history exploring the' ways in which rhetorical acts mfluencewch 
^ other. Such a "genealogy" would trace the imprint of form on forfh, style 
on style, genre on genre. It would, for example, trace imperial forms of ad* 
dress from the Rom^m emperor's decree to the papal encyclical in order to 
discern injpcri^endeh^ies in papal address, trace the form of |fie State of 
the Union adortss from\the form of the King's.spcech to Parliament in 
ocder to account for monX^chical qualities in early State of the Union 
speeches. It would trace the Congressional speeches in reply faState of the 
Union addresses ba'ck to the echoing speeches of Parliament in order to 
#6^ccount for the curiously subservient tone of early Congressional 
responses It would root the Presidential Inaugural in the theocratic ad- 
dresses of Puritan leaders in order to explain the supplicatiye ctements in '* 
early inaugurals. ^ 

It is now manifest that a concern with form ^Qd^en re does not prescribe 
a critical methodology Mohrmannand Leff have argued for a synthesis of 
neo-Aristotelian and generic pcrspcctive&i^^ Bitzer suggests a situational 
basis for generic study; Hart proceeds inductively using content analysis 
and o^her quantitative ^nd non-quantitative methods; Campbell relies on 
dramatistic concepts.^ In short, generic analysis is an available critical op- 
tion regardless of the critical perspective that one cherishes. 

However, a generic perspective doei make some demands on the critic. 
It IS a critical approach that requires careful textual a^lysis, for instance. 
It^also heightens an awareness of the interrelationship between substantive 
and stylistic elements in discourse. \ 

A generic perspective is intensely hi^lbrical, but in-a sense somewhat dif- 
ferent from most prior efforts. It does' not seek detailed recreation of the 
original encounter between author and audience; rather it seeks to recreate 
the symbolic context in which the act emerged so that criticism can teach 
us about the nature of human communicatiye respond and about the ways 
in which rhetoric is shaped by prior rhetoric, by verbal conventions in a 
culture, aVid by past formulations of ideas and issues. ^ 

h can be argued that generic placement and corhparison^to an ideal 
type— touchstone criticism— are both familiar forms of rhetorical 
criticism.. We have noted their classical origins and we note a contempo- 
rary, Walter Fisher, who writes that rhetorical criticism "says how and in 
what ways a rhetorical transaction fits, falls short of, or transcends other 
examples of \i$ Icind.''^^ This essay amends that statem'^nt to emphasize 
the role of folrmal analysis in the process of generic placement. One's ca- 



pacit'y to clarify and reveal a rhetorical act is based on one'^ ability t9 see it 
clcady, to understand its natHre, to select the most apt characterization of 
It. It matters greatly, as Zyskind indicates,'whether one calls Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address an epideictic eulogy or labels it a deliberative act 
designed to urge the audience toward the actions it should follow if the 
Union is to be preserved/Similariy, Barnct Baskerville's critique of 
Nixon's "Checkers Spcecn*^ treats the address as foren&i^c and dem- 
onstrates persuasively that it did not serve^o answer the charges that had 
beien made But if the'speech is more properly classified as an'^apologia, 
such a -Taiiure" is inevitable — the apologia is a speech in which one 
* responds to forensic charges in a non-forensic way — by transcending them 
to present one's life and character to one's judges. 

Introduction to Critiques 

The value of formal and generic analysis, indeed the value of all 
criticistTi,^must be tested heuristically, in application. We have referred lb 
many "previously published criticisms; we now refer you to the essays In 
^ this volume. In addition to this essay, the opening section includes two 
•other essays which examine the nature of generic criticism. The first by 
Herbert Simons takes a perspective slightly different from our own. Si- 
mons emphasizes Ihe inductive approach to generic analysis that critics 
with inclinations toward the social sciences may find most hospitable to 
their methods and interests. It is followed by a cJemurrCr in which Ernest 
Bormann attenapts to distinguish ^he procedures of tftb social scientist 
from those of tbe cntic 

Sijnons and 'Bormann share the assumption that humanists and 
scientists must examine their underlying assumptions and must define 
their points'of juncture and disjuncture. Simons projects ''a science of rhe- 
torical genres, one that might give theoretical coherence to the speculative 
geneiializations of individual critics, help verify (or disprove) their claims 
by subjecting them to controlled tests, and ultimately guide the interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of particular'rhetorical artifacts." But, argues Bor- 
mann, Simons uses as a to\ichstone a scientific model which ought to be 
abandoned in our attempts to generate theory and research concerning the 
factors infiuencing rhetorical choice 

Simons' essay, 'CJcivr^ali^ing' about Rhetoric: A Scientific Ap- 
proach," evaluates tb^ paptrs in this volume from a ''scientific" per-' 
spective. Bormano's essay frames the issues raised in the volume from a 
''humanistic" viewpoi^^ Both examine the questions: What i^ a genre? 
What evidence is required tolmakc a generic claim? Wha\ is th« role of 
gci^eric analysis in the total Enterprise of criticism? They also raise the 
most fundamental questions. ^ritics can ask: .What ^re the functions of 
criticism'^ By what standards or criteria should critical acts be judged? 
Together the essays provide g( number of concepts and critical altcrna^jvcs 
with which to approach th^ five essays in part two — criticism? which 
proceed from a generic perspective. j 
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Through their efforts at identifying and distinguishing among rhe- 
•toncal genres, -rhetorical scholars have greatly ameliorated the problems 
* occasioned by what political scientist Stephen L, Wasby referred to as our 
field's traditional preoccupation with the '^particularistic or idiosyncratic" 
in discourse.' Whereas traditional rhetorical eftticism Ijas ' produced 
studies which are ^'difficult for anyone to integrate in order to develop 
general explanations or theories,"r the new scholarship bids faif to pro- 
ducing a social science of rhetorical choice, one that delimits.strategic and 
stylistic options ip the fac^jof situational and purposive constraints. 

Unfortunately, the very term "genre,"— ^'unprpnounceable and alien 
thing that it is"^~has impeded scholarly progress. Stripped c^f its aura of 
mystery, the term vaguely denotes sdme type of categorization but is non- 
specific about nature of categorization or level of abstraction. One wag 
defined a category as "a set of difTcrenceS^ which for a particular purpose 
doesn't to make a difference." Not surprisingly, rhetoricians have 
operated, if not at cross-purposes, at least With varying purposes, and they 
have fought pseudobattles over what comstitutes a ''true" rhetorical genre. 
Because the word ''genre" originated in the humanities, rhetoricians have 
also been Ijjath to recast t^ipir conceptual and methodological tasks in 
scientific terms,, lest they pollute the original meaning of the word, 
perhaps, of iri somejva^^^ own humanistic origins. Thus, for 

example,^Ware -anffXinkugel, in their essay on the apologia, found it 
necessary when introdnping a scientific term to provide an apologia of 
sorts themselves. 

The uscli{the ternj/flc^or-ai a means for classifying conglomerates of 
Kke strategics that are relatively invariant across apologia is not an 
attempt op our part to introduce scientific ^igor into the critical act; it 
is likewise. HJl inltiidtU lu UOnfUW, frighfcn; gr tlircatcn tht speech 
critic of a traditional bent. ^ 
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• *At the risk of discomfiting the critic of a traditional bent, I should li)ce 
Hcrtf to point the way toward a scienqe^of rhetorical genres, one thatSnight 
give theoretical coherence to the speculative generalizations of individual 
critics, help* verify (or disprove) their claims by subjecting, them tb con- 
trolled tests, ^nd ultimately guid(f t^e interpretation and evaluation of 
particular rhetorical arti-facts. Signiricantly, it was humanist Northrop 
Pfye who saw in generic scholarship the potential for aif explanatory 
^science" of human creations, one that.would tentatively accept ''the first 
postulate. . . of any science the assumption of total coherence.?^ Drawing 
on past scholarship, I shaft offer a seri^of scientifically based proposi- 
tions designed to clarify the research questions and theoretiQal problcms 
we confront ancjl^suggest potentially fruitful methods of inquiry. At the 
Editors' suggestion, I shall also pfTer occasional comments (via.footnotes) 
;on other papers 'contributed no this volume. These, together with brief 
references to other studies, should *elp to illustrate the pmpositions I ad- 



vance. 



A Perspective on Science 

\i the outset, let me make clear t^at I mean nothing terribly mysterious 
or esotenc by '"science," "scientific objcctivif^,'' "scientific knowledge,'' 

tin aspiring to objectivity, for example, the scientist is no different 
m historians and philosophers: all make claims in a rational spirit. Nor 
4s the quest for scientific knowledge ^ny less personal orjmpassjoncd a 
^ process than that of other intellectual disciplines Like their counterparts 
in other fields, scientists? do not simply "collecl*' knowledge; they attain it 
by active intellective processes of searching, selecting, comparing, unify- , 
ing, and generalizing. And like other disciplines, sci^e is very much a 
communal%nterprise,^equiring optical checks by the scientific community 
as a whole against the foibles and passions of individual scientists.^ ' 

YeLthere ar^ norms WhicK distinguish the scientific quest from other in- 
tellectual activities, and these, I would maintain, have^direct application to 
the study of rhetorical genres. Although the;^ arc doscly intertwined, one 
may distinguish the methodological norms that rtfgulate processes of rc- 
s^rch ccJncjtption and e>^ecution frorti the norms that govern theory 
^cohstructicJn and evaluation. 4 

Research Norms 

To begin with, there is the concern with linguistic ^igor. Scientists, 
says Karl Popper, "try to avoid talking at cross-purposes. They try very 
seriously to speak one another's language, even if they use different 
/ mother tongues/'** At<heconccptuaM*|L this entails the consistent use of 
theoretically embedded" technical term^P well as constitutive definitions 
that stipulate rules of correspondence to the real world. At the level of 
execution, it yivolvcs the derivation fftw consftutive definitions of opera- 
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tional definitions, specifications of the manipulations or other procedures 
by which a phenomenon be observed in a given research context. 
Related to hnguistic rigor is the matter of observational rigor. Other 
disciplines recognize experience as ''the impartial arbiter of experience," 
but, says Popper, the , scientist insists upon 'experience of a 'public' 
character, like observation^ and experiments, as opposed to experience in 
the sense of more 'private' aesthetic or religious experience; and an 
experience is 'public if- everybody who takes the trouble can repeat it/'^ 
Hence the concerns for mechanical safeguards against human error, for 
venfication tnrough replication, and for clearcut applications of specified 
rules of measurement The scientist need not use numbers, for example; 
mere labds will do, but the labels ixiust refer to properties of objects that 
can be classified rellab^J' and validly 

Finally, there are the attempts at inferential rigor Humanists are often 
mystified by sophisticated research designs and'samplmg statistics, but 
they are simply means for reducing errors of inference Thus, experimental 
designs provide controls over contemporaneous events, maturation, his- 
tory, reactivity of instruments, etc., as potential sources of error. Simi- 
larly, sampling statistics are essentiail> means of ruling out (or ruling in) 
chance as an explanation of results 

Theoretical Norms^ 

4 

A theory is like^ funnel Into the funnel come generahzed findings 
about phenomena which the theory attempts to organize, summarize, and 
explain Out of the funnel come ideas for research which, when tested, add 
new grist- for the theoretical m^ll The heart of the theory— the narrow part 
of the funnel— IS a set of assumptions, basic concepts, constitutive defini- 
.tions or those concepts, and explanatory s^iitements or theorems whicft 
relate the concepts to each other ^ 

Scientists generally concur on the standards that should guide tbe 
construcnion and evaluation of theories (ajithmijgh t^^y do not all agree on 
how the criteria should be weighted) 

9 

1 Logical rigor Are the terms of the theory clear and unam*biguous? Is 
the intefnal logic of the theory free of matcrid^ or deductive fallacies? 

2 Predictive ness Arc pre(Jictions from the theory confirmed when tested 
in the real worlc}'^ Do deductions from the theory permit control over 
phenomena'^ 

||, Provocativeness Qoes the theory adequately guide the search for 
facts? Does it generate new research'^ Docs it yield nonobvious hypotheses'^ 
Docs it "explain" in a subjective sense? 

> 

4. Manageability Is -the theory "elegant" in the sense that verifiable pre- 



/ 
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dictions can 1>e derived from a few genefal principles? Are it§ key tern\s 
and thtjarems consistent with well-accepted theories in f^fSled a/reas*^ IP" 

5 Comprehensiveness ^ Docs tt>e theoj»accoun| for a broafi r^nge of 
phenomena? Can it explain-seemingly disfiarate or'unrelated findings*^'^ 



Implications for the Study of Rketoricdt Genres 

Although the foregoing discussion^oes not provide a detailed blueprilit 
for th*e study of rhetorical genres, it should call to mind problems'^ 
associated with the present status of research and theory. Rathei- than 
dwelling on these problems, however, 1 should lik? m this section lo cm-* 
phasize imt>hcaUops of scientific norms ^nd procedures for**future study. 
These are presented in propositional form. 

Research Tasks 

^ A cleai^l definition of ''rhetorical ^erue" would help to'delineate the ' 
general area of research In the interest^ of Imguistic rigor it would be 
.desirable to cull such a deTinition from paSt usage of the term by scholars.' 
Unfortunately, past u5age has-been anything but consistent A search of 
" the literature reveals rhetorical genres classified by occasion (e.g., 
inaugurals), race (e g . black rhetoric), ideology (e g , women's liberation), 
strategy ,,(e^g , pdlan/ation).' hisltoVical period (e ^^jpghteen^ century), 
geographical location (e.g. British), intended effect (e.g , tq , stimulate),^ 
and various. combinations^thereof. Any definition of ''rhetorical genre" 
that would subsume these various uses of the term must necessarily 
va^ue Reluctantly, therefore, and as a tentative first step, I would propose 
the following constitutive definition 

.11 The term "rhetorical genre" refers to any disknctive and recurring 
pattern of rhetorical practice "Rhetowcal practice" is defined as any dis- 
course* or symbolic act d^si^ned to'influencc ofticrs (i.e., secure preferred 
outcomes) by modifyjng thSfr-beliefs, values, o,r attitudes Consistent with . 
guidelines propo^d for the ''Conference on 'Significant Form' in Rhe-* 
torical Criticism," one mjght stimulate furthef that "rccurripg paittern of 
rhetorical practice" include^, among otljcrs. ''the repeated use df images, 
metaphors,, arguments, structural arrangements, configurations of lan- 
guage, or a combination of such elements ' ' Note that wHifc the defini- 
tion of "Vhetorical genre" helps to distinguish the term from "iilerary 
genre," "dialectics,"'-' and other generic types,jt docs not restrict rhe- 
torical genres- to speeches, persuasive campaigns, or other'such paradig- 
matic efforts Thus, in keeping, with trends in contemporary rhetorical 
theory, milit ant Confrontational acts, nof^verbal rhetoric^ltand "spe- 

'^cializcd'^^Btorics such as those used within scitntific comftiunitic* might 
all be counted as rhetorical genres. ^ ' 
Impossibly broad as my definition of 'Rhetorical genre"^ is, it nevertHe- 
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less suggests several princi^s that have not* always been adhered to. 
, 'These may be illustrated wjth reference to what is undoubtedly the best 
known of -rhetorical genres, the apologia ' 

1.2: To demonstrate that 'a given set of i^toncal practices is unique, it 
must be shown that other rhetors do-^r^at least may— use dissimilar 
practices. It^makes little sense, for example, to speak of the 'Wss-media 
apologia" a5 a distinctive g^nre'unless there are other pattcrivs of possi- 
ble or,actual discourse with which the mass-media apologia can be jctSm- 
pared and contrasted. The scientific notion of a control or cop^rision 
groui>becomes directly applicable here * , 

1.3 // one genre is to be distinguished meaningfully from another, it 
fokms ttmt there must be a larger class o/ rh0l^cal practices into which 
both genres can be put, and that this class itself might constitute a genre 

^distinguishable from another at its own higher level of abstraction. Rather 
tTmo haggling over the level at which sojnething becomes a genre as op- 

- poseoHjpa family or species, one might better recognize that genres **exist" . 

• at yarioanevels of abstraction, from the very broad to the very specific. 
' Conceivably, for example, one might speak of the apologia (i.e., insistenc?* 
on comj5lete innocence) at^d the limit^ concession (i e , minimizing of 
wrong-doing) as two among several "self-defehse" genres, and one might 
refer at a higher level of abstraction to discourse in defence of self as a 
genre distinctive from accusiatory discourse Surprisingly, there have 
been only fledgling atterT\pts thus far at evolving hierarchical schema^of 
rhetorical genres. . - ' 

1.4 The distinguishing features of a genre must not only be namable but 
operafionalizeable- 1 ,e . theP^must be clear rules by which twoor more in- 
dependent observers can concur In identifying predesignated characteris- 
tics of rhetorical practice when dpnfronted' with samples of rhetorical 

^practice. ^ 

i:I^ng the language of Abclson's balarvcc theory, for example, one m^ 
hypothesise that/apologias will em|5loy strategies of ^denial while limited 



> concessiens xijl/ employ transcendence strategies. The first question 
which arises is'\^aicr these supposedly distinct strategies are actually 
distinguishable in pr&e^ice. Fot example, fs a plea of "no contest'' a form 
of denial, as Agnew maintained in his resignation speech, or is it an ad- 
• mission ofguilt, as his prosecutors insisted? ^ ^ 

1.5. Independent observers must not only have clear rules or criteria for 
distinguishing characteristics of a genre, but rrtlfst also be able consistently 
to assign items of rhetorical practice (e.g , whole speeches} to generic cate- 
gories according to those rules. 

The logic of this proposition varies only slighily from the. previous one. 
Assuming on^\ rules are clear, the question anscs whether, taken 
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together, thev adequately classify paradigmatic cases of each genre/i e./ 
clearcut instances which virtually all experienced oljservers ^oald 
consistently place into one df the other generic- categd'ry. A gfoujy of 
judges, for example, might concjtf ih classifying Nixon's ^'Checkers 
Speech" as an apologia and his first maj^pr speech on Watergate{ApriM5, 
1973) as .a limited concession One may ihco ask -whether ih^sc two 
speeches were dominated, respectively, by -Ihe use of denial and 
transcendence stratagems . ^ ^ ' 

I 6 Items of rhetorical practice are to be consi^tently^dentified as fit- 
ting within one genre or another, it follows that these items should be 
intemalh homogenous across salient characteristics and clearly' distin- 
guishable from Items comprising an alternative genre ^ 

Abstraciing frooi tjie above propositions, one might, as in the following 
idealized nrtodel, conceive of rhetorical genres.^ as subsets (X, Y) of 
J^fr genenc set (Z), each subset containing items of rhetoridli» 
practice (X,, X2, X,, Xn; Y,, Y2, Y3, Yn) and both distinguishing 
characteristics (Xg, X^, X^, Xn, Yg, Y^, Y^, Yn) and common charac- 
teristic* (Za, Zh, Z,, Z;^). Each subset is, in principle, divisible into 
subsets,"^and each set is, in principle, a subset of a still larger set. j 




Thus, to return to the -^xaihple provided above, X might be the apo- 
logia, Y the limited concession, and Z self-defense discourse. X, might 
be NixofT^ **Checkers Spetch'', Y, his first speech on Watergate, and 
Xg, Ya, and Zg might all be conceived of as strategies of self-defense. In 
the language of Abelson's balance theory, Xg might be^denial, a 
strategy unique to the apologia; Y. might be transcendence, a strategy 
unique to the limited concession; a^d Z, mi^t be bolstering, a strategy 
common to both genres. The task of the investigator vVould be to es- 
tablish that, the above configuration maps patterns of rhetorical 
practice in the real wqdtL ^ 
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Research Me! hods, • / — ' ' . 

The above diagram is nejrt, and perhaps too neat. 4n studying rhe- 
Joncal genr^, on^ is, as ^dwin Black has put it, dealing with **com- 
plexes" rather than "simples If nature has its mongecse and.its platypi, 
then surely the sum of rhetorical artifacts created by human beings will m- 
cl^de a goodly share of items th^t defy easy classification Nevertheless, it 
should be possible by means of CMlint analysis, factor analysis, dis- 
criminant analysts, and other statistical techniques to sort out the more 
simple of the 'Complexes " And even where it is not possible to treat rhe- 
torical data m quantitative or statistical terms, otherf techniques in the 
scientific ar$enal such as random sampling and coding independent ob- 
servers may be used to advance the state of gejieric scholarship. HeTe I 
shall propose a sequence of steps in the methodoiogicaf process as well as 
' some examples 

III* Sous !o reduce the chances of errors of inference, a rather large and 
varied sample of iterns of discourse should ordinarily be selected which (he 
i/jvesjigator has reasod to believe, is representative of a rhetorical genre 
^Gam^on and his associates approached the ideal when they took an equal 
probability sajrriple' of 53 protest groups from a carefully identified 
universe of oyer 500 such groups, operative in the United States between 
1800 and I9^S Among ottrer studies referred ^o earlier in this piper? 
Ware and^inkugel examined some 30 apologias, Chesebro and Hamsher 
used 41 Popular television series as theif data base, Kidd selected a 10% 
randcy'sample of/'advice" articles appearing durirrg speCified periods in 
magii^nes with circulations'over .1,000.000, and Piatt and his associates 
^tudied all eight Riot Commission reports - * 

Ur^fortiinal^ly, the use of large and representative samples has by nor 
means bee^ the rule among rhetorical^scholars More commonly, investi- 
gators have focused op single cases or have^used what RoscnReld has 
called thfi^ "analog" method in which just /wo or three caics were com- 
pared. If striking similarities )mit t^en observed,' independent of 
speakeK subject, ^ience, etc , the cla^ has been made that a genre and/ 
or Its djsunguishing characteristics/has discovered. Although the 
• two>»r three comparison, n>ay have important heuristic value, it 
.^-stiould by no means be th^ stopping point for research oti rhetorical 
genres. The problenj is that the method may uncover purely coincidental 
likenesses while ignoring salient similarities 

112. In addition to the main sample of items, it generally is advisable to 
have at least one icontror sample of items, closely comparable h the 
main sample, but kevertheless contrastable wi%h it in terms of their respec- 
tive particulars If the main sample consists, metaphorically^ of rhetorical 
»housc flies,, the control sample might consist of rhejtorical fruit flies. 
(Consistent with "thi/" admonition, Thomas Clark picked two **contror' 



samples against which to compare contemporarji American sernT^is>A^"^ 
an additional refinement, he sclccteS portions of each speech for purposed " 
of content analysis that wefe matched in t^rms of word length and place- 
ment in the discourse.-' Using a classification scheme suggested b> 
Chesebro and Hamsher-- were able to show the distincUyfixiass'orany'one 
television entertainment genre by contrastin^Ttr^liafacteristicS'With those 
of other genres ^n their typology.-^ . 

1 1 3: Needed in addition to samples of items is a Fist of chctracteristics of 
rhetorical practice , ^ 

Well-formulated hypotheses* may enable the investigator to focus on a 
limited number of variables. Consistent with their predictions, Rok^ch 
and Morrison were able to distinguish sharply among political ideologies 
in terms of the relative frequency of appearance of two value terms m com- 
parable samples of representative writings.-^ Of seventeen value words 
that were arrayed in terms of order^pf frequency, *'f/ccdom'' and 
''equahty" ranked first and second in the writings of socialists while rank- 
ijffnext to last and last in the writings of Hitler Lenin mentioned equality 
most often and freedom least often while a nearly -opposite pattern was 
exhibited by Icfonservative Barry Goldwater 

On the other hand, by comp^nng rhetorical discours^L against. a coiji- 
puterized dictionary of dassified terms, the investigator may work indue- 
'lively with a virtually unhmitcd number of potentially discriminating 
charactenstjcs Thus, for example, the General Inquirer dxciionary has 
be^n used to analyze a range of discourse, from suicide notes to a sample 
of twenty nomination speeches by presidentr^ aspirants. 

114 In addition to a list of characHeristics of rhetorical practice, there 
should be clear rul^ and procedures for identifying which of these charac- 
teristics IS distinctive to a particular genre. Here, various content analytic 
and statistical procedures may h4 of use While it is often the case that the 
more ''interesting'' the categotMp| category marker, the less amenable it 
IS to clear operationalization,-^ tPie investigator may, at the least, secure 
the assistance of indepchVlent observers, for purposes of classifying dtsfcur^ 
siv« elements (especially such ambiguous elements'^metaphors, mythic 
forms, and multJi^velled symbolicconstructions). 

As a check a^the consistency of x:atqgorizations by independent ob- 
servers, and indirecji^, on the operationalizations of characteristics pro- 
vided to the observers, the investigator may determine reliability coeffi- 
cients for category placements and ferret out categories yielding low 
agreement. By means of factor analysis 'and discnminant analysis, it' 
should also be possible to determine liow characteristics cluster together 
and which clusters /ite distinctive to a rhetorical genre. Non statistical 
equivalents of thes^. procedures Jend to be 'adopted by humanistically 
oriented rhetoncal critics They arc prone, however, to errors of observa* ' 
tion and inference. . 



II 5: Ftnall);. the investigator needs td perform sample and subsample 
compansions of items of rhetorical practice Subsample analyses may be • 
pwformed to identify subclasses of a distinctive rhetorical genre— variants 
of protest rhetoric, for, example, as in Gamson's study. Subsample 
analyses ma> also be performed to tiistinguish paradigmatic cases of. a 
/' genre— I e , those exhibiting small within-groOp differences and large 
between-group differences-^from-borderlme case^ If possible, the investi- 
gatQr should attempt to determine what it is about the borderline cases 
that makes them troublesome 

Theoretical Development 

si-' ' 

; III 1 The task of generic identification should take place withm 
theoretical frameworks, should be guided by theoretically derived 
hypotheses, and should be focused on theoretically significant similarities 

Rhetorical practices may be classified in myriad ways. Indeed, as 
Wayne Booth has argued, the potential list of genres is indeterminate in 
size Find an> two rhetors who, for whatever reasons, manifest rhetorical 
' practices distinguishable from two other rhetors, and ipso Jiicto, you have 
discovered a rhetorical genre 

The problem is, of course, that such discoveries, while valid by defini- 
tion^ mav not be verv useful in Frye's terms, they,"classif>" but do not 
/ "clanfv "-'^ Nor would adherence to methodological strictures, such as 

, those outlmed in tFie previous section, necessarily produce a coherent body 

of research fmdmgs Needed is re^arch conducted within a theoretical, 
conuxt as well as theor> that can both guide the search for facts and ac- 
count for those facts * ' r ^ 

I suggested earlier that the standards which scientists use to evaluate 
their own ;heones are direaly applicable to the tasks-at hand The test of 
' logical rigor should, of itself, disquahf> most current formulations, for 
example, researchers h>ave been sinflOlarly unsuccessful a; applying the 
generic ' convmce-pifersuade " distiottion to samples of discourse. Simi- 
larly, we have reason to be suspiciAus of theoretical generalizations about 
the rlleioric of an entire century or race' such generalizations are likely to 
be trivial or inelegant or just plain wrong 

Although there are few generic conceptualizations that deserve tho^ 
name ^^theory,'* let alone *'useful theory," thereas one approach— initiated 
by Black and extended by Rose'nfield/' Bitzer,^^ Hart/Mamjeson and 
others— which bears great theoretical promise ^\ Because of its well de- 
served pnmacy ifi the field, I shall confine my comments to it in the rc^ 
t mainder of the paper 

The basic poirtl madfciby BlaciTA Co is that rhetorical practices do not 
du^er together ilito idetitifiablc genres by accident, rhetoric, sts a prag- 
matic, adaptive art, is highly constrained by purpose* and situation— and 
these constraints are often qui^^sim|lar /or different rhetors facing dif- 
fi^ent audiences at different tim^'^This very general formulation sug- 
gests a number of'ntercsting propositions * 
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in 2: The 'study of rhetorical genres Js discontinuous witkjke study of 
artistic, liter^ or dialectical genres. Nat only is rhetoric, qua rhetoric, 
. more constrained, it is also diffcrentl^i^pnstraincd; hence, we cannot ex- 
pect very much help from our colleague^ in aesthetics, literature or 
philosophy: their genres will be very different from ours. 

ML 3- The study of rhetorical genres is concerned, not simply with^ 
cjAssification, but with the relationship between generic similarities and 
the common constraints that give rise to them. Consistent with this state- 
ment of purpose, one may usefully limit the scope ofdefinitim: 'Rhetorical 
genre' is redefined to mean a distinctive and recurring pattern of^imfhrly 
constrained rhetorical practices. By implication, the definition compels a 
search not simply for similarities in rhetorical practice, nor even (following . 
' Black's suggestions^) for factors that vary concomitantly with similar rhe- 
torical practices, but for the causal links between these factors and rhe- 
torical practices. ^ 

in.4: Rhetorical genres will rmerge most clearly when rhetorical 
practices are most constrained iy purpose and situation. Put in statistical 
terms, purpose and situation account for the greatest common variance 
among rhetorical practices. Should purpose and situation^ be highly 
constraining, as wher^a group of persons is committed to a highly doc- 
trinaire world view, or when persoos are participating in a ceremony Qr 
rituals We should be aible to prcdicf much of what rhetors will say before 
iTiey say it. Not always, of course, for one rhetor may respond inappro- 
priately to the constraints of purpose or situation and another may, with 
great artistry, tran^end those constraints, but ^rdinarily we may expect 
considerable confoifWiity.^^ 

While the line bf thinking initiated by Black shows great theor^cal 
promise, it is not yet a theory by scientific standards. Havin^us W ^ung 
its praises, let me iliow suggest measures to advance its devefopnienf, 

1115. Needed is a more enriched and refined vocabulary for characteriz- 
ing rhetorical practices and the constraints that give rise to them. As 
Becker has observed, the current lexicon for describing messages is woe- 
fully inadequate. Still less is one able to characterize purpcJsive and situa- 
tional constraints. It will not do, for example, to label apt)cals as ethical, 
logical or pathetic; or to allow "style" to mean anyth^g from the micro- 
characteristics of messages to the unique and i^syncratic aspects of 
messages; or to speak vaguely and indiscrimina^^y of ideological commit- 
ments as causes, worldviews, belief systems^^ phil^phies; or to fail to 
differentiate further among goals o^|o^^Version, stimulation, and activa- 
tion; or,'when pressed to indicatp wKat one means by "rhetorical situa- 
tion," to use such equally ambiguous terms as "climate," "ktrhosphcrc," 
*1xxasion," or "set of exigences," Without a logically rigorous system of 
terms, it will be difficull to guide research efforts or to compare, sum- 
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marize, and explainresear^jh findings. As a first step, critics might simply 
list the terms they use most commonly and ide^ify, from^that list, am- 
biguities, overlaps, gaps, and so on.. Ultimately, 1 believe, an officially 
sponsored dictionary or encyclopedia of commonplace and technical terms 
that stipulates preferred meanings and offers concrete examples will be 
needed ^ 

1 1 r6. Seeded are explanatory theorems which can help m to understand 
not only that a rhetorical situation or purpose is constraining but v^hy it is 
constraining Assummg, as Jamieson does, that the rhetor's perceptions of 
traditions and ^udjence expectations are highly controllir^,*'^ one should 
speculate on why this is so. Might an over-arching **need for legitimacy'' 
be posited on the basis of Berger and Luckmann's treatise on the sociology 
of knowledge"^*' Might Meadian role theory be suggestive, given its em- 
phasis on interactively derived role prescriptions?^^ Might structural- 
functional theory,-»^ which I relied on so heavily to derive rhetorical re- 
quirements of social moveirrcnts,** also be applied to other types of 
constraints^ Or might Burke s theory of dramatism, with its emphasis on 
scenic determinants, be most ^plicaWe?^' Whatever the theorems, they 
should be capable of generating unique, testable, and ultimately con- 
firmed, hypotheses about the relationshiig|ftween generic similarities and 
prior constraints ' ^ 

Needed are thfohes-within-theories about particular phenomena, 
"mini'theories" about protest rhetoric, ceremomal rhetoric, the rhetpric 
of scientific discourse, etc . that follow from, and contribute to. the larger 
theory of rhetorienl genres Here, perhaps,'^s a more usefut starting point, 
for It gives theor^ts the opportunity to deal in concrete particulars. Once 
again, they are obligated to develop logically rigorous systems of term^s 
and to formulate explanations for findings, not just descriptive generaliza- 
tions. These terms and theorems should ideally 4>e consistent with the 
larger theory, thus yielding, in each case, bne deductive, hierarchically 
ordered theory 4vith several subordinate branches.^' 

r 

mi- Needed are theory-jbased hypotheses about generic similarities and 
their underlying constraints that link together seemingly disparate rhetors, 
audiences, periods, places, etc This is Jamieson'^**? suggestion! one 
consistent with the criterion of provocativeness or inobviousness in Scien- 
tific theories. Utilizing Burke's ^'perspective by incongruity,'* one might, 
for exampfe, hypothesize the existence gf similar '^courtship'' rhetorics in 
the discourses of politicians, advertisers, Idvers and th^ introductory 
chapters of survey texts. ' , 

1119- Needed, finally, are empirical iesS of theories. Rather than 
assuming, for example, that similaf rhetorics were ins|^ired by similar pur- 
poses, it should be possible to determine whether that is so by checking au- 
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tobiographical and other sources. Similarly, rather than assuming that a 
given audience had a common set of expectations^ it should be possible to 
survey auditors, preferably in advance of the rhetorical event. Along with 
James Chesebro and Karen Gelman, for example, I conducted a Survey" of 
expectations among a geographically diverse sample of respondents just 
prior tt) Nixon's first Watergate speech. Not only were expectations quite 
1 similar, respondents were also remarkably adept at predicting what Nixon 
would say.*^^ It would be of theoretical interest to determine whether future 
audiences for speeches of the kind^ Nixon delivered will have similar expec-' 
tations 



Conclusion 

This paper has proposed a scientific approach to th^ study of rhetorical 
genres, one ithich jij^Hart's words, would make of the student of genres "a 
sort of sociologist of persuasion .'V^' The gr^at promise of generic study lies 
not simply in classification but in the identification of common purposive 
and situational constraints that lead to generic similarities. While other 
students of persuasion are busy determining the differential effects of 
varied rhetorical choices, critics can be breaking new ground by develop- 
ing theory and conducting research about the factors influencing thos^ 
chorees. 

But that theory and research should be guided by scientific norms. In 
keeping with those nosms, I havS suggested no fewer than twenty proposi- 
tions, ranging from reconimendations about applications of scientific A 
methods 10 ideas for theoretical development Clearly, the task as I have 
outlined ii, is not for one person but for a community of scholars As a 
field which already blends scientists and humanists, ours is the right com- 
munity Given that a scientific approach m^y not be entirely appropriate • 
in any given cases humanists should at the least be abje to draw selectively ' 
from the arseoal of scientific methods and theories. 
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Hello?," Central States Speech Vournai 2^ {Summci. \97Sl 115-125; 
Anthony M. Piatt, The Politics of Riot Commissions. /917-I97(f {f^dtif 
York: Cotter Books, 1971), csp. pp. 29-43; Andrew Wcigcrt^ "The Im- 
rporal Rhetoric dfeScientific Sodology/' American Sociologift: 5 (May 
1970), 1 1 M 19. Thwc ifiidi^^strate the wide r^ngi^f tasks associated 
with generic schoM^hip. Cttcscbro and Mamsher set out to dehiofistrate 
the critical valiie of a ck&sification scheme. Gamsoh, dealing with* his- 
torical materials, id^ntif^fed -cor^'elatcs oX various strategies of ug^st. 
KWd4raccd changes io a genre over a period of time. The "goodbyfc'and « 
"hello" studies attempted m identify patterns of verbal an<i nonverbal be- 
havior and their correlates. In an introducfory,8ccti6n of his volume, Piatt 
examined cross-cutting^hemes in commission reports. Weigert provided as ^ ^ 
' critical analysis in the Hcbunking tradition. With the exception of^fhe ^ 
Weigert paper, the studies placai scientific controls^n observation and in- 
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fercncc, although, appropriately enough, they ranged widely from labora- 
tory studies to historical studies, and from those making statistical com- 
parisons to those relying only on qualitative content analysis as»a basic 
inferential tool. . * , . * ' ^ 

'^Lawrence W. Rosenfield uses the term. See "A Case Study tn-SfecGh 
Criticism: The Nixon-J'iliman Analog/' Speech Monographs, 35 
(November T968X 435-450. ... 

am indebted to James W. Che^ebro and Caroline D. HanisKer for 
flicir use of this distinction. See "The Concession Spcccjb^'^c I^iac- 
* Artlmr-Agnew Analog," Speaker- ar^f Gavel, 1 1 (January.Wl4), 39-51 .* 

'^Rbbert P Abelson, "Modes of Resolution of Belief Dilemmas'^ 
Journal olConJlittResoiuticm, 3 {1959)^ ^43-352., 

■'Edwin Black, Rhetorical Criticism: A Study in Method (New York: 
.'Macmillan,49t55),R. 135^ * . * 

''^Wi'lliam A Gamsoo, The Strategy of Social Protest (Homewood, 111.: 
.Dorsey/ 1975) Gamsonls bow shows evidence of. unusual rigor in the 
dcfirytion of protest groups, in^the selection of a wide and representative 
, range of such groups, and m "the devd%)ment, testing and us^of pfQtocol 
for securing comparable historical data about the rhetoric of each groul 
and their aims and effects. See Chr 2 and Appen4ices A'-E. 
^ '"^Rosenfield. • ' 

-^Each of the stu^»«reported in this volume dra^ivs on ju^t a handfut 
cases for coqipariio^ And, while the arguments in support of the jud^ 
ments ma,de aix)ut each ease generally display oonsidetable facQ validityT 
one wonders abeut their generalizability. ^Consider Black's provocative 
clalAi that wh3t most marks the sentimental style "is tfed^tail with which 
It shapes one's responses . . a tofal control over the c.omsciousness.'' True 
enough as applied to WeaiStcr's speech and, no doubt, many other^v'juj 
" one wonders whether the generalization can be exten(rea to other rhetorics 
one would ordinarify label as sciHitncntal. Consider, for example,, llie pop 
music slop of the 1940's and 50's whfch S.. I. Hajakawa^has analyzed in 
^Topular Songs vs. The Facts of Lifc,'\£/c.. 12 (W55), 83-95. By contrast 
to Negro blucs,^he pop m^dsic of the period tendco/towards "wishful thin.k- 
ing, dre^y and inefTeCtual nostalgia, ^unrealistfl^ fantasy, self-pity, and 
sentimental^cli^hes masquerading as emotion '^p. 84). -Like Webster's* 
epideictic, then, it beckoned as to flee from ccality. But did it seek t6 shapc^ 



. *oitf, consciousness any niore thai>*ivs Negro blues, count'erpart did?' 
•^iayalfawa implies the opposite, and whiles he is by no means' the final ay- 
tftority on the subject^ his paper docs underscore the need to ejjamine a 
greater number an^ range of cases before- a generalization 'of the kind' 
^BJaek offered can be established conclusively. 

^ 2'Tkomas Clartc, **An Analysis of Generic Aspects of Contcriifjjfrary 
. AmcHr^n Sermons.^ Paper '.presented at Central States Spccct^ssocia- 
tion dPvention (April, LM^^ ' ' ^ ' ' ^ * . • - 
'"^K^hesebro and HMruW^'Xommunitation, ValulS . . . 
, ^^Rhetoricians often provide informal comparisons, as when, in this 



volume. Black contrasts Webster *s sentimental style with Lincoln's more 
implicative appi'oach, and when HallOran^ntrasts the pul)lic* proceeding 
with both the private proceeding and the public Hearing. Grortb^'s^mor^ 
'Systematic approach to comparison enables Him to icfemtfy several genres 
at once, a procedure I woul(i.generally recommend. 

2^See Milton Rokeach, Beliefs, Attitudes, and Values (San Francisco: 
Josey*Bass, 1968), -p. 172. pie study by Morrison and Rokeach stands as 
an exemplar of the power of quantitative content analysis to verify Inob* 
vious hypotheses about the generic characteristics of discourse. 

^^See i(hilii3 J. Stone, et al , eds.. The General Inqmrer: A Computer 
ApprodchYa Content A nalysis {Cambridge: MIT Press, 1966). 
• -^As might be expected, the papers contributed to this volume vary 
considerably in terms of the clarity of categories and category markers 
used to identify genres and their distinguishing characteristics. MeaselPs 
^ six markers' of repressive rhetoric seem relatively clear (whether they are 
valid or not is another question), as do Bormann's indices of **covenant** 
rhetoric. At some points in the defense of his/classificatjon saheme, 
^ Gronbcck is able to rely on relatively simple counting procemires, but for 
the mo?t part, as he himself acknowledges, his categories and indices are 
rather vague. Carpenter's system poses special problems since it requires 
. estimates of audienceeffect. Blacki too, implies probable effects by casting 
his characterization, of the sentimental style in functijffnal terms. Halloran 
/ marks loff the public proceeding in refatively'lUlightforward y^s but 
vdcillates between normative ahd empmoal criteria for charactenzfng the 
actions of participants. • . 

-^GamsOn subclassified in terms of such variables as period, nature of 
challenge, type of challenging group^ and nature of opposition. 

'»Wayjie C. Booth, The Rhetoric of Irony (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press; 1974), p. 208-209' 

-^Trye, p. 247. 

^lack,Ch V. , , , ' . • 

^'Rosenfiel^/ 

^•Lloyd F.. Bitzer, "The Rhetorical Situation,'' Philosophy and Rhet- 
^ oriC'A (Winter 1968), M4. * • 

^^Harr. " ' ' ^ ' * ' - 

^^Kathletin M. Jamieson, "Generic Constraints and the Rhetorical 
^ Sitaatiort," PArfojopAy am/ /?/re/onc, 6 (Summer 1973), 162-169.. / 

^^After opading Bormann's analyses of -fantasy themes (QJS, 1972, 
1973, 1977>, "I would suggest that there is ^second approach which 
bears great theoretical promise, one that nicd|^ complements the line of 
thinking I have just j^eferrcd to.„Unfortunately, several key terms in Bor- 
mann's theory seem unclear (through highly provocative) alkd several 
theorAical claims are largely undocumented. One wolders whether inde- 
pendent observers could concur In identifying a group's "fantasies'* or **vi- 
^sionsy^' for example. One wonders, too, whether, Bormann's account of 
cultural processes is hinged t^o strongly on his earlier "^lall group re- 



search. On what grounds, for example, do^ he maintain that a new rhe- 
torical style "begins when small groups of people become disturbed by 
Their hcre-and-now problenu and trt^i together to^iscuss their difficul- 
ties? " Mightn^t one person (a Hitler, for examptejor one invention (radio, 
for example) or a new Taw/ (e.g., the Wagrw- act permitting collective 
))argaining) be rcspo«nsibie/for a new^ifhetorical style? And.^iven Bor- 
mann's own "fantasy'' of rjietorical styles as emj|rging from democratic, 
face-to-face groups, one^ winders why he would trace the emergence of 
* rhetorical styles by l^okint at '^speeches, representative critical com- 
mentary^ speech practicesVand works of rhetorical theory,'' rather than 
at records of the interactions 6f small problem-solving groups. 
^^Of the papers in this volume, Measell's offers the clearest expression 
« of this position. To be sure, rhetoric also shapes purposes and situations, 
as Measell acknowledges and'as Bormann emphasizes. Rather than hag- 
^ gimg over whether situations and purposes create rhctorfic or vice versa, 
perhaps we can develop cyclical or dialectical theori^ that account for 
both types of influence. Just as an emphasis on situational and purposive 
factors may cause selective inattention to rhetorical effects, so Bormann's 
bias toward a kind of rhetorical determinism may have prevented h*m 
from investigating those situational and purposive factors (e.g., op-, 
portunity for interaction, elite status, -«tractability of the opposition, 
group goals, etc.) which influence whyi/in^some cases but not others, 
^^dramatizations . . catch, on and chain ^t in small gKHips . . and . 
^ spread out across larger publics." ^ " i ^ 

yi ^^Black,pp 133-137. The discovery of factorrthatvar/cW 
^ith rhetorical discourse would undoubtedFy^ke gener^ studies a \on^ 
way, but, as I suggested earlier in thVs paper, I do not l^ve *at tlie 
- traditional critical focus on one or a few mscs is is appropriate even to 
this iisk as are the methods of the social sd(fnces. This most fundamental , 
of methodological issues is raised directly by Black, and hisargnraent in ^ 
this 'Otherwise exceUcnt section of his Dook orovidcs yj^i another oj^ 



portunity to compare methodplogical pj^specules. SaysBl^^ckv 



The logic of criticism is hot always a logic of probabililtdR thexecUr- 
rence of a phenomenon does not necessarily strengthen] a critical 
generalization. Criticism's rationality, ral|||pr, may sc^etimcSj^m^ ' 
ble the logic*of the chemist. Once the^cBemist has combined two parts 
hydrogen to one paM oxygen to produce water/ hiKformuJ&ry- 
generalization is secure. For the chain of events to h^Ayc pcaurred once / 
is sufficient to establish it as a potentiality forever. ^imila'r^||^hen - 
the critic abstracts a formyla frbih a SHigiephenameiH>n'of (ttscourse, 
that single occurrence is enough to establisti the formula (p. WY ' ^ 

Were the critic to deal with '"simples" waieiSratlicr tharl '^com- 
plexes" such as apologias, then Black's,^rgumcnt-ijmight hoW water, al- 
though the scientist would undoubtedly rcmihd him. that it is e;ttrcmely dif-. 
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ficult to isolate and combine pure hydrogen and pure oxygen even within 
the ster»le confines of the chemicaMaboratory. Scientists recognize that 
they are prone to error^Nif observation andnnferen<;e under the best of 
laboratory conditions, and tlius they routinely require repeated and inde- 
pendent measures of laboratory events. The more appropriate-analogy, of 
cotiTse, IS between generioscholarship and social-scientific field studies in 
which naanipulation.of variables is impossible, the objects of research dis- 
play great individual differences, and both measurement and data analysis 
are highly subject to researcher biases Were Black truly interested in 
adapting the logic of,science to the tasks of generic scholarship, he would 
be led, I bcheve, it) the methods I have l/een proposing here 

^'^Snfecification of situational and purposive constraints thus provides a 
rougn benchmark against which to evaluate the artistry of individual rhe- 
tors — 1 e , the ways ;n which they deviate from what is expected (For a 
similar statement, see Rosenfield, p 435.) 

'"^Samuel L Beckrr, "Rhetorical Studies for the Contemporary 
World, ' in Lloyd f . Bitzer and Edwin Black (cds»). The Prospect of 
Rhetoric (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 1971), 21-43 

^"Jamieson, ''Generic Constraints and tlg^ Rhetorical Situation " /^Iso 
see her "Antecedent G^re as Rhetoricai Constraint," Quarterly Journal 
o/SpeecC61 (Decemjber 1975), 406-415 ; 

''Peter L Berger and Thomas Lu^kmann, The Social Construction of 
^//v (GardepCay, N Y An^or, 1966) 

^^eorge H "Mead, \find. Self and Socien^ (Chicago' Universrty of 
Chicago Press, 1934) 

^^Roben K Merton, Social Theory. an(f Social Structure (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1957) 

^^Herbert W Simons, "Requirements, Problems and Strategies A"^ 
^"Theory of Persuasion for Social Movements," Quarterly Journal of 
^Speech. 56 (\9l6h Mi 

' Kepneth Burke. A Grammar of Motives (rpt ^rkelev University of 
California Pres^, I969r 

^''^It IS worth that rhetorical critics »cem unable to avoid soaal 

scientific construci^nd theolbms In this volume, for example, Gronbecic 
implied a theory about the relationship between beliefs and attitudes and 
about the effects on beliefs and .attitudes of "differentiation" and 
"transference'* techniques 'Operating {rom a largely psychoanalytic 
framework. Black talked of reprised sensibilities aTid of consciousness as 
collectively shared. Hallorart fused dramatistic theory wUh sociological 
assumptions about fiow the structure and functions of public proi^cedings 
combine to influence rhetorical practices. 

, Whether th? best possible use has been* made of social-scientiHc 
constructs and theorems is another question I would suggest, for example 
(at^^the risk of s^e^^ug immodest), that Halloran's model of public 
'proceedings would be more comprehensive and predictive were he to recast 
It in a mamner similar* to^ my "requirements — problems—strategies" 
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framework for social movtmeyts. Rather than assuming the preeminence 
oJ one or another goal foV the .proceeding (as he tilrfs to do somewhat m- 
consistently), he might hypothesize that the rhetoric of procwdings arises 
from potentially incompatible rhetorical requirements and the rhetorical 
problems they occasion In this way, he might better account for'the seem- 
ingly disparate styles of individual participants and for the wide variations 
ampng pr oceedi h gs . 

^^Albcit in rather infbrmal ways, most of the papers in this volume - 
operate at general and relatively concrete levels Lufks between **maxi- 
theorv" and "mini-tjieorv" are mpst fully developed m Bormann's papers. 

^'^Jamieson, "Generic Constraints ^nd the Rhetorical Situation " 

''In this volumes Black, especially, draws insightful comparisons 
between the rhetorics of quite different social systems I am struck by the 
-^imilaritv l^etween Biatk's account of Noyes' "master tfope" ("thou 
Shalt practice free love mechanically") with BatpSon's account of the 
'^rhetoric" of parents of schizophrenic children. The comrrfon denomina- 
tor IS what Grtgory Batcson called the doubie-bind^di paradoxic^ injunc- 
tion which requires someone subordinate to a power-holder to follow a 
seemingly self-contradictory command. Might the double-bind notion be 
used to account for other^ anomalous rhetorical tr$in^ctions? Bateson 
gives reason to believe that the notion has widespread rhetorical po^i- ' 
bilities. See. for example. Steps to an Ecology of Mind (New York 
Ballanline Books, 1972) - # 

•"'^Herbert W Simons, James W Che^bro, and Karen Gclman, 
'"Nixon on' Watergate, April 30. 4^3 A Rhetorical Analysis J>ap^r 
presented at Speech Communication Association Convention (December 
1973) 

^'Hart.pr^ 
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I 4 

GENERALIZING ABOUT Si6nIFICANT FORM: 
SCIENCE AND HUMANISM COMPARED AND % 
CONTRASTED 

ERNEST G. BORMANN 

% 

The theme of this volume relates Akgnificant form in rhetorical 
cnlicism In this chapter and the last I discuss a humanistic approach to 
the study of significant form. What Simons has jdone from a scientific 
perspcctwe i propose to do from a humanistic, Simons has posed some Im- 
portant questions, however, relating to the nature of rhetorical and com- 
munication theory and to scientific theory which need to be explored to 
place an analysis of a humanistic approach into perspective Simons raised 
explicitly or implicitly questions such as the following: Can certain kinds 
of theory that are successful in the natural sciences serve as models for rhe- 
torical critics to emulate? Should^ criticism aim to evolve theories which 
describe lawfulness? Can the methods associated with certain** of the 
natural sciences be profitably adopted by the rhetorical critic? My basic 
thesis is that scientific studies and rhetoifcal criticisn) are different ap- 
proaches to knowledge alnd thkt while they are not antagonistic and cAight 
no|^ the basis for conflict and rancor they are incompatible in method 
an^n the explanation and understanding that they provide. 

^lyle-specific theory Communication and rhetorical theory consists of 
the codified rules, models of ideal communication, advice on how to 
practice good communication. according to the ideal, and^so forth. Thus^ 
'Aristotle*s Rhetoric is a handbook by one of the experts in a style of com^ 
munication common to Greece in a certain historical period.' Much of the 
book consists of descriptions of the typical context for communication 
' events 9nd di^ussi^n of the ideal messages for such contexts. The contexts 
all require a relatWy formal message delivered by one rhetor for an 
audience. Aristotle does; not deal with other communication contexts 
probably because4be style he was discussing wu not ai^opriate to them. 
We know from Plato*s dramatization of it that another important com- 
nnfunication context saw a group of people in ^k-elatively informal Kiting 
at a meal or under a plane tree in which one person questioned another ac- 



cording to the conventions of quite a different style. Haggling in the mar- 
ketplace-might well have created a different communication style. Indeed, 
the ancient conflict over the Asian and Attic style illustrates Ihe point 
qlrite nicely. Gorgias was a practitioner of qAe a different styly oi speak- * 

«' g than were the speakers of Athefta^^hcn a new styleis injtrjfWuoaPinto 
rhetoric&l community and attracts converts the- result is controversy 
between the two rhetorical communities about the proper "rules of copi- ^ 
munication. The basic assumptions come under attack and find their way 
iitip the **sensibilitics" ofihe contending communities to use Black's term. 

For example, Willian) EIler)%hanning was a spokesman for a new style 
of preaching when he delivered *his famous sermon ''Unitarian Chris- 
tianit/\ and he devoted roughly t^ first half of that sermon to the ques- 
tion of what is (he proper way td prove a theological argument. ^ Particu- 
larly he discussed the proper way to view, interpret, and use the Bible as • 
support for theological positions. The Puritan preachers hever^discussed 
such questions of proof bc^^use the)\ shared a common set of assumptions 
about the nature of the Bible as proof and about the proper way te make a 
theological argument t ' 

Contemporary rhetorical and cortijrnunication theory forrji the rationale 
for im'portant communication styles i|i the United States. Elsewhere I 
have made the argument that rhetorical theory is the rationale for public 
speaking communication style arid communication theory tt the rationale 
for message communication style. ^ Both rhetorical and communication 
theory consist qf systemaiic and organized staten^nts which set down the 
basic conventions and ideals and^ standards for their respective communi- 
cation styles Thus, bo(h are similar in basic form, content, and function, 
» , although both differ as to such details as the ideal nwdel of communica- 
tion, the iDasip rationale for evaluating communication events, and so 
forth Bothsetsoftheories, communication and rhetorical, differ in crucial 
ways from scientific theories. 

Few scholars have argued that rhetorical theory was like scientific 
theory To be sure, few have tried to unravll exactly what a rhetorical 
Ueory consists^of and'how it functions as explanation and as knowledge.** 
The matter seems to have rested upon prcceffcrTt As a result scholars 
treated the writings of s^ch classical figures as Anstotle and Cicero on 
rhetoric as similar to scientific theories such as Ncwton'^TlTiat is, scholars 
^ studied the classical writings on rhetoric as though they expressed, if not 
invariable relationships, at least important pruiciplcs which were applica-. 
ble across time, geography, and culture. Thus, rhetorical theory prc- 
sumably provides insigfit^ into rhet^iic^ practice and is a way to uf^der- 
stand communication. The analysis* of communication styles reveals that ' 
rhetorical theory isi not a coherent, homogeneous, body of principles dis^ 
covered in classical tirpcs, and handed down through the centuries as prin- 
japlcs which explain (jomhnunicatiori. Rather rhetorical theory is a collec- 
tion of style-specific* theoretical formulations to guide practice and 
/ critiasm, whiclj^schoiars have collated, codified, and commented upon. 
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While few scholars have argyed that rhetorical theory was scientific a 
good many have argued that eonamunication theory was analogous to 
scientific theory. The latter have often associated communication theory 
with research paradigms drawn from the behavioral sciences. They sec the 
paradigm of atti||de change studies, for example, growing out of and feed- 
ing back into communication theory much as the e;^pcnments' of the 
physicists and chemists fed into their theories and were derived from them 
in the nineteenth centi^ry Indeed, in the controversies between the 
devotees of communication theory and rhetorical theory one of the argu- 
ments in favor of comrpunication theory was that il was more scientific, 
more descriptive and less prescriptive, than rhetorical theory. 

{ turn now to an analysis of communication theory to clear up the mis- 
conceptions about Its nature and to indicate how it consists of the same 
sorts of linguistic statements as rhetorical theory 

The nature of contemporary communication theory By the I940's 
engineers and technologists were applying scientific methods to the study 
of communication and evolving a new way to practice it. They were 
particularly interested in sending messages by telephone, radio, and televi- 
sion CTut of their practice grew a new way of criticizing communication 
events and very quickly a new communication theory developed. By the 
time of the Second WorW War engineers working at such places' as the 
Bell Telephone Laboratones, the Massachusetts I^istitute of Technology, 
Pennsylvania State University, and Harvard University were also begin- 
ning to buftd communication systems which empjoyed information 
processing systems. The enjK^eers tended tO' blQcpri^t their plans for 
electroijic circuits for ridios and television sets and camjHiters. One of the 
first important descrk^tions of the communicatior;i event h^j)he new style 
was presented in t^ form* of an electronic blueprint by Shannon and 
Weaver ^ y 

Schramm who was more interested in mass communication th^n in the 
technology of its transmission adapted the §hannon and Weaver blueprint 
for his purposes and Berlo who had studied with Schramm at Illinois made 
further modifications which resulted in a description of the ideal com- 
munication event which was abstract enough to include both human and 
machine communication ^ 

The basic* ideal of the theory was that of human beings communicating 
with a machine Cybernetics is the study of the way humans set goals and 
control behavior to achieve those goals and the way machines can come to 
serve the s>ame function. The s^udy of cybernetics is based upon the ability 
of organisms ^nd machines to provide and ^sc feedback. The term feed- 
back refers to information aboutifKc output of a machine or the behavior 
of an organism which is continuously fed back to a control devi^ and 
which changes the operation or behavior in order to correct errors and 
achieve predetermined goals. The principle of feedback has always been in 
operation in the goal-seeking of organismrbut it had not become part of a. 
-communicalton theory in such ai) important way until the development of 
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computers and automation elevated it to a key position in the new com-n 
munication theory 

The new theory included a set of critical standards to guide practice and 
enable the initiated to coach or teach neophytes how'to practice the style. 
Good communication transmitted information with high fidelity That is, 
the more information the system transmittfd from source to receiver 
without distortion or loss the higher fidelity of transmission and the 
better the communication event yoise in a communication system cuts 
'..down on fidelity and is, thus, undesirable To combat noise such as static 
the engineers discovered that repetition of message elements increased the 
receiver's ability to decipher the appropriate information The theorists 
called the re^tition of message elements redundancy However, redun- 
dancy was costiv m terms of time and energy, since the new theory also 
valued the conservation of energy they judged that good communication 
should also be efficitnt in terms of energy output (costs) The ideal com- 
munication situation, therefore, was one where noise was mirTimizcd and 
the redundancy level adjusted to a rate which results in high fidelity, trans- 
mission of information with no unnecessary repetitions 

Communication styles also h^ve an associated rhetorical vision or view 
oUocial reality Infiuential figures in the early development of comraLni- 
cation theory saw the universe as winding down They saw this winding- 
down process as a tendency towards disorganization They used the word 
entropy to refer, to the general tendency of things to grow disorganized. In 
their view information was the opposite of entropy or negatiye entropy and 
they saw the creation arid transmission of information ^p^ing energy 
to combat the natural tendenqy^ towards disorganizarilft Left alone in- 
formation would decay under the natural entropic forces^Energy was a 
va^ue to be protected and the organization and transmission of informa- 
tion was a goal to be sought Norbert Wiener reflected the general ethos of 
-the communication style when he referred to speech as a joint game by 
the talker and listener against the forces of confusion ''^ In the game 
against confusion the computer was always cooperative Models of^he 
communication style are prescriptive and not scientific because of the fact 
that people often faiPto cooperate in the joint game against confusion. 
They bluff, he, and try to mislead If ihe model were scientific then a;ll or 
an appreciably subset of communic^tron events. would falKnto 'the pattern 
the model describes The prescriptive nature of the communication theory 
IS also apparent m the way criticism grows out of it Using a scientific 
theory like Newton's does not yield criticism such as, "That k a bad free- 
fall by that cannon ball fcTr it failed to travel the distance prescribed by the 
formula S=l'^gt^" Suppose, however, an instructor who understan4s 
communication theory observes a videotape of a two-person conference 
and that both he and the people observed share an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the communicatioh style If the instructor then comments 
^Tou are confused becaDs^ you are not providing' one another with adc- ^ 
quate feedback" thf evaluation is both sensible and helpful The par- 
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tiapantscan then work on their Teedback skills according to the standards 
forgood feedback spelled out in the theory. ^ 

A good nfany theorists were confused in the early years oflhe develop- 
ment of communication theory as toTlie nature of the models which were a 
major feature of the theory Since they wished to be scientific and since 
some scientific theories did'have models as part of their explanatory struc- 
ture some communication scholars concluded that the mode/s of their 
theory were different than thf ideal descriptions of public spealting events 
that grew out of rhetorical theory As late as|l%6 Gerald Mill^cr, a leading 
comrnunication theorist, was of the'opmion that, **It is usef^^l to think of 
models as arbitrary constructs, as judgments made by th^ person who 
creates the model Bv adopting this view, one avoids the p^fall of assum- 
ing that there is a correct model of speech communicationy'he discards one 
common meaning For the therm *model,' i e , 'something ^minently worthy 
ofimitatipn, an exemplar ondeal ' Miller argued thay no current model 
of speech commupication was worth such a laudatory evaluation, thereby 
implying that he saw an exemplar or ideal in the Platofiic sense as an ideal 
for all time and all places The models of communioation theory are not 
ideals for all tiities and all places, rather they are ej/emplars or ideals for 
the community limited m time and space which practices communication 
in that style 

Communication theory alsolfcudes. typically, a survey of current re- 
search and thigking i/i a number of otherdisciplines as it relates to matters 
of attitude ^nd behavior change, coercion, personality traits, roles in 
groups, instituftfohs, and society, and so forth Insofar as the explanations 
drawn from other drsciplmes are scientific to that extent communication 
theory is saentific However, none of the social sciences from which com- 
munication theorists borrow has yet achieved a theory iA^hich is of the 
Newtonian kind Thus, communication theory remains uflscTentific in the 
Newtonian sense ^ 

Scienlific Theory 

^n order 4o indicate h(^w communication andxhetorical theories differ 
from scientific formulations l-must turn briefly to the nature of science 
The scientific method consists of obscrvatic^f , induction, and deduction. 
Saence is, at its core, empirical in thati^ scientist depends upon observa- 
» tion for confirmation and negation of th^retical constructs. A scientific 
theory evolves from the pra'ctice of science when sufficient low-level laws 
exist to enable a theoretician toinvent a general principle or a law of 
brcJader scope which covers and integrates the sam^ observations covered 
by the low-level laws A "good" scientific theory accounts for all the 
obscrvables and is so logically consistent that some of the laws suffice for 
the deduction of all otheKlaws by means of mathematical computation 
- analogous to the way so/he axioms of geometry enable the deduction of -all 
"other theorems ^ ^ 

For stijcicnts of communication ^theory the spences which have bccn^ 
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most inflHential arc 'those of nineteenth century physics and chemistry. 

^ The leaders of the new school of experimental psychology of the early 
years of the twentieth century tooLaslheir models the theories and experi- 
mental methods of physics ami chemistry in their efforts to achieve a 
science of psychology. The methods %l experimental psychology in- 
fluenced, in tum,*thc investigators in communication. 

The chenftists and physicists of the turn of the twentieth century prac- 
ticed their sciences by discovering invariable relationships'among carefully 
quantified factors. The method Was to discover the relevant variables 
(those disccrnable features of the phenomenon under study which were 
causally related), to control some of them, and to vary some, and to leave 
some alone. The experimenter then observed theeffect of the manipulation 
of some vanable* upon th^ remained The investigator then at- 
tributed the changes in. thITariables which were not manipulated to the ef- 

^ ' fea of the changes in ^e manipulated varfablc^. 

The rigorous control and manipulation of relevant variables required 
laboratory conditions' which allowed the investigators to seal off the 
processes they were investigating. ChemisU and physicists at the turn of 
the century were essentially creating dosed systems for the phenomena 
they were studying and doing so with such care that laboratory conditions 
were a necessity. 

Generally th^ experimenters mea^r'Si the variables carefully during the 
course' of an experiment so change in the manipulated variable was quan- 
tified. In the same )yay they calibrated numerically the effect of the 
manipulation \xpon the dependent variable. Because investigators mea- 
sured changes numerically they could use the mathematics of functions for 
ahe deductive interpretation of such data. 

One of the most impressive of the early theories of physics which 
exhibits the reciprocal relationships among observation, induction, and de- 
duction was that of Newton. I shatt^ Newton's theory as a touchstone 
against which Reexamine communication theory. 

Newton was not able to develop his theory until the natural sciences had 
evolved to the point where a number of low-level functional relationships 
were formulated. Galileo had done extensive work with the s-wing of the 
pendulum and with falling objects on the surface of the earth which is- 
tabhshed such functional relationships as the distance covered by a fall is 
equal to one half the square of the time of the fall multiplitti by a constant ' 
rate of acceleration. The law covering the fall ofbodies on the surface of 
the o&rth could be expressed in the algebraic function S = I /2ktl 

Meanwhile previous work by Copernicus and others had developed an 
account of the motion of the planets which assumed that the^sun was the 
center of the system rather than the earth with the planets speeding in 
orbits around th^ sun. Ptolemy had provided" an explanation of the 
heavenly bodies which assumed the earth as the center and which success- 
fuDy predicted the fJosition of the planets in the heavens. Copernicus' 
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explanation accounted for fhe position of the planets as well as but no bet- 
ter than Ptolemy's. Interestingly enough a niinjber .of scientists were 
drawn to Copernicus' explanation nq^ because h was b^tt^r able to predict 
hui because it was simpler and more el^ant. The aesthetic dimension of 
scientific and mathematical theories and theorems is an important part of 
their appeal 

Newton was working at a time, therefore, when the field of terrestrial 
mechanics was able^to provide mathematically formulated laws relating to 
velocity, acceleration, force, mass, and distance. At the same time the field 
of celestial mechanic;^ was d^Hoped to the -point where "the sun was 
pcKited as at the center of the solar system and the paths of the planets 
were well mapped. 

Newton's theory was based upon a unifying analogy.' Indeed, a fruitful 
unifying analogy is often the basis of scientific theories and provides' 
another clue to the aesthetic dimension of such thinking, Newton's insight 
was to see an analogy between the fall of the apple towards the earth and 
the fall of the earth itself towards the sun. Newton's tl?eory consisted 
essentially of the general law that the force pulling two bodies of any size 
, together is proportional to the product of their masses and inverseFy pro- 
portional to the square of the distance between their centers. Again the law 
can be expressed mathematically in terms of concepts nvhich" car^ be 
measured and assigned numbers. The mathematical expression of the 

function IS F = k ^'^^ F in the formula stands for the force of attrac- 

*tTon, M, and for the mass of the bodies, R for the distance between 
their centers and k for a constant force known ^s the constant of gravita- 
'tion A mathematician carSply the general taw to the plandts and chart 
their orbits so that he can derive mathematicaHy all of the applications of 
the laws of Copernicus' relating to the planets. For example, a mathema- 
tician could, by using the notion of the vector of forces on the earth when 
Its direct Tall into the sun is mo<iified by the gravitational pull of the other 
planets, discover its orbit In similar fashion a mathematician can apply^ 
the general law to the special case of objects^falling on the surface of the 
earth and derive mathematically ^fl of the laws.ot Galileo. For example, ' 
the fall of the apple is a special case of Newton's theory because the 
distance from the center'of the earth to its surface is so much greater than 
the distance above the earth to the tree limb upon which^he apple grows 
and because the earth has vastly more mass than the apple. Because of the 
^reat difference in distance and mass the acceleration of the object towards 
the earth is a constant and the acceleration of the earth towards the object 
IS so slight that it can hardly be noticed. Thus, the, funcfior) S'=l/2gt^' 
follows from the application of Newton's general law. ' 

Newjan's theory integrated two bodies of theoretical knowledge which 
had previously been considered separate and was deductively consistent. 
Not only that but experiment after experiment and practical application 
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after practical application contjnued to produce results which squared with 
^ pte^tions that engineers and scientists had coinputed'mathematically 
from Newton's general law. ^ ' 

Influence of Science on Communication Research 

^ • When investigators began |p study communication scientifically thfey 
^v. often applied the noodel of natql'al sciences sketched above to their efforts^ 
The^s tricd to isolate Relevant variables, control some, manipulate others, 
and^serye in some measurable way (he effect of the treatment on the rfe-^ 
poident variables. For example, Franklyn Haiman^s 1949 study of ethos 
assum^;^ at least three relevant variables (1^ ihc ethds of the speaker, (2) 
the message, (3> the^ audience's attitude toward the topic He held the 
message constant (controlled the v^riable><'but changed the ethos of the 
speaker by attnbuting the nressage to a communist for some subjects, to a 
sophomore at NonhfWestem University, fpr others, and to the surgedn 
g^er^f of^tlteJUnited States- for s,ti1l others He*administercd tcsU of the * 
subjects' attitudes towards the m order to quantify the effect of 
^ manipulatttig ethos on listeners* attitudes ^ 

liie influential work of Hovland and his associates 'Stt Yale University 
who replica^ted the Haiman study and then iet ou^to solve further |ltt;^zles 
m terms oPisolating relevant variables proved to ic precedent settmg. A ^ 
large number of scholai's in socjal psychology anti communicaticyi adopted 
the paradigm of the Haiman and Hovland investigations They examined 
the interactions among message variables such as order of arguments, use;, 
of evidence, emotional materials and source credibility variables, and 
audience variables They usually designed their efforts to discover func- 
tional relationships (lawfulness) which could be expressed quantitatively. 
When they discovered such relationships they hoped to integrate •them--s^ 
mathematically and manipulate them deductively to yield prediction and 
control of communication events Their general research program was 
aimed at the goal ofra science of communication complete with.theoreticar*^ 
formulations along the model of Newtonian mccllanics. 

The Failure of Communication Research to Emulate Newtonian Theory 

As research 'accumulated the analogy between Newtonian mechanics* 
apd behavioristic psychology proved more figurative than literal The ex- - 
penmen tahsts in communication research stretched the analogy even more 
since they were, of necessity, interested in symbolic matters for which the 
behavior of subjects wak often ^ po^index. 

Th^ failure to find laws. The phpRists were dealing with invariable rela- 
tionships. The law of gravity seemed at work everywhere in th^ universe 
^ and to have operated throughout hi&lory. The operations of t^e^ whole 
magrtificcnt system were exemplified' in the fall of one apple. Physicists 
working within the Newtonian paradigm did not need to taKe a pandora 
sample and draw inferences on the basis of statistical assumptions 
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of chance. In a sense ^cn you had com^ited the fall of^&nSapple you had 
computedthe falk)f all, , . **• / \ 

The investigators employing ^their analogy oFlbe NfewtoniVn^paradigm 
to the study of communication events weTe unable tafquantify(their 
bles as ,wcre the natural scientis^y. CommumcaU<Jn sch9larsft'kne^(j!h^ 
^.^ntifiGauofi-wa& 4hfr k^^i^^ ihe stfeeess ^W'-Ac -mcthofl ist d^ni^lt^ ^ 
'WcakthroMgh iq the development of functional laws came whenWve^tiga- 
tors found' ways to measure such variables as mass, time, and velocity. The 
researchers' in communication use'd scahng devices, Q.valu^t()rs or'judges. 
who as^gned riupierical values to"* observations, and a nutj^bcr okpaper- 
and-pcncil testing procedures to quantify variahies. But thl^esultinft nurti- 
bers did not fulfill the assumptions of such mathcm^ics ^ arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometf)', and calculus.'^ommunidation tli^rists eould not express 
functional relationships mathematical terbs usirjfiTthe numbers ^nd 
have their obftrvations confirm or neg^||Lhefi^ relationships, \ ' 

Since the investigators could not usWBMljienaatics of functibnrlhey, 
turned to statistical mathematics' for thePpRictive systems^ Statistical 
^ mathematical systems were able to provide e^^3ates as to the odds that a 
given variance bctylW two factors was probably due to chance or^'^omc 
lawfulness The statistical treatments could not, however, indicate a func- 
tional relationship so precisely that a mathematician knowing ih^ value of 
one or moFe "Variables could conrpirte the numerical value of olher^aria- 
bles - ^ 



Tie failure to develop theory investigators searching for IP^scientific 
theo^ communication were also "handicapped because they never had 
low-leveljaws which were the equivalent gf the discoveries of Galileo such 
as S= l/2gV.'^c>*nonian theory, was dependent upq^i-a numJbcr of prior 
mathematicallv » expressed functional relationships 'In celestial ancl ter- 
restrial mechatfics. Without low-level laws expressed 2^ funcVion^rf rela- 
tionships in algebra or calculus^thc search of thcorists/for aVand over- 
arching Newtonian generalization- was bg unci to faiL^hus, several of the 
mest important features of the scientific paradignri o(f Newtoxi were lacking 
from tfrc research paradigm of ea^ly jnvestigators*of communication who 
saw as their cCntraf vaf laWe the coaiept of "attitude change."" 

Stiiyte'inrvestigators continued, to search for 'the touchstones of their 
Newt^Rn model, namely theoretical explanation's, dedQctively in- 
tegrated, which would yield further hypotheses for investigatron and 
which w^ujfKerve to proVjd(|^he basis for practical' applications to predict 
and control coqimuaication event* The result was that communic^ition 
theory included, in addition to the Ibodels of ideal communication cveTits 
and the other actistic elements, £%^^/ior explanatory accoutits of research 
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A brief comparison between ^'cognitive dissonance thair^'' and 
NJewtonjIn'theory will indicate hfbw the two formulations differ in crucial 
respects " . ' * j 



Ne^on's theory can be supported or discpnfirmed by observation 
* whiclftheck predictions deduced mathematically by the application of the ^ 
laws. Festinger^s diHonance theory (and all balance notion^ can no_t lie ' 
supported or disconfirmcd b^ observations in the same way. An expjii^ , ' 
• mental 3ubject fails to change appreciably the way he* marks an at- 
fifude'chahge scale after listening to a message designed to create corrflict- 
ing cognjtiojis does not disconfirm the dissonance notion because we can 
assert that the message failed to create dissonance and thus no change 
resulted Whqn change does result we can assert that dissonance was , 
created by the message' and that accounts for the change. A body at rest to 
which an external force was applied and which did tot react with an equal ^ 
and -opposite |Kpe wJ^ld disconfirm Newton and throw ff^ whole theory 
' into^disarray.^ 

Likewise ^ can provide alternative explanations for attitude change.in 
the forni of the balance notions whii^jp&re as plausible and which cover the 
same pha^omenon and there is^no sci^n^ftc^way to Choose between them ' 

4 Impossibility of Newtonian Approach to Communicati(M 

While 'Slimons' essay is on the ont hand a' creative call for new 
paradigms of research for the scientific stirdy of communication, it 
exhibits, on the other hand, a number o^^vestiges of the tradition which ' 
culminated in the '^attitude change" paradigm of research based upoathe , 
analogy of experimental science MjJ Newton Among the vestiges of the ' ^ 
attitude change paradigm are hiftcall for a ^scientific approach to the 
, stud> of rhetorical genres*' in order to de*iJop theories which are logicafty 
rigorous, which allow .predictions which are "'confirmed and tested in the 
real and which '^permit ccmtroTover phenomena In addition the ♦ ' 

fheo[\?^ to bfe " 'elegant* in the sense that verifiable predict 1.0 ns^an 
be derNfed from a few general principles" andlhey ought to be comprehen- 
sive to account Jor a "broad range of phenomefta." Simons has the general 
touchstone of J^fewtonian thcgry as the. basis for his evaluation of exf>lana- 
tions * 

Simons also suggests a method of irrvestj^tion which grows out of the 
same research traditiofl. He jurges the use of the "specific notion of a corf- 
trol or comparison group" and the operationalization of definiti^fas so that 
"twQ or more independent observers can ccJncur in identifying* pre- ^ 
desij^rlated characteristics of rhetorical practice when confronted with 
samplc^i of rhetoriCalpra^icc/^He urges a large sample of Kems to assure 
j^r^ compreheniffHress to invcstigatiops and the^ use of statistical 
l^roccduVes to id<jfitifx''charactcristicsbf rhetorical practice." 

^Finally Simons reflects the paradigm of Newtonian theory in which 
< plications^can be dcnVcd fronrv the theory mathcmafiically and in which 
^ • ^ new hypothes^jPbr critical c^iperimcnts can be dcfived in the same marr- 
^ ner He suggesfe that 'The task of generic identification should take place 
' withmiaTtheoretical framework; guided by theoretically derived jiypoth- • 
eses; and foctksed on thieorctically ^iapHcan^ similarities." 



Insofar as Simons calls for the application of the research paradigm of 
the attitude-change studies to the study of rhetorical criticism with the 
hope of dev^Joping theories which. , have the qualities of Newtonian 
niechanics he^is wrong and to follow his adviCe*would be to generate 
another sqhool of communication research as trivial and rpisguided as the 
one which practiced research within the paradigm of attitude change dur- 
ing the I950's and I960's. He is wrong because the past research 
demonstrates that cipsed systems analogous to the closed laboratory ex- 
periments of I9tli century cherni^try and pbysics are not logically possible 
and^because paSt research demonstrates the impossibility of measuring 
variables' aqd discovering nTathematicallv expressed functional rela-^ 
tionships among such variables 

PossibiliivofScieniifu Siud\ of Commumcauon . 

^ However. Simons is creative in that his paper recognizes the^bankrupt 
nature of the attitude change pfiradigm, and he calls for a go^deaf 
* ,more than simply an application of the old paradigm to nevrqiresti^Ln# 
new material Simons gives evidenpe c)|||^ce having been a partis^^Hthe 

attitude-change paradigm and thus his paper exhibits many of th^PShp- 
tion^ of that approach Indeed, he tends to generalize those assumption^ to 
all science and cd\\ them "Scientific norms " But Simons also gives evi- 
dence of being willing to go to rhetorical criticism focMimulatiorrand help 
in the creative task of findrn^ new avenues for a "science" of communica- 
^tion and that'is one of vhe rmp^ortarvt contributions of his paper For me, 
the most seminal statement ia the paper is Simons' notion that "While 
other students of persuasibn are bus> determining the differential effects of- 
varied rhetorical choices, \ve can be breaking new ground by developing 
theorv >ihd conducting research abo'ut the factors ir^flfcfrcing those 
choices ' 

If we are to develop theory and conduct research about the factors in- 
fluencing rhetorical choices on the pan of both the designers and in^ 
terpreters of messages then we had best abandon the Ne>vtonian n^el 
and the infiuences^or the old^behaviorism^lf communicllion is a rule- 
governed game, then we need to understand how fhe rules of the game 
come into teing, to what exient players abide by the nH^, what happens 
^ when they break the rules, why they choose to abi^&or fail to a^ide by the 
rules, the extent to whfch th^fe games are played m given historical perio<Js 
an^Jgaces, and the tactical choices-^available to the cojnmunicators. We 
c^n^-tainly answer siJph questions on the basis of empirical data which 
inv^stigi^toFs gather carefullv, check for reliabihty, andtest for validity ; 

The Sctemiftc S!u^\ of Communicaiion Si\les 

.One perspect'Ive'^4^^nlght use for*the"scientific study of communica- 
tion IS to take the notion of a communication style as the practice of a rhe- 
torical community with the communication theory and cnlicfsm which 
sustains the practice and then ask questions abouk how styles arise. 



nourish, and dec|iy. If we wish to describe the boundaries of.the communi- 
cation styles in both space and tiirie We need to take broad based sample.s^ 
ofcorTTmunicanon everHs. Simons] call for caroful templing <if Itoe popu- 
latidns of events is a useful one for such 'research as this. OuMheories, 
however, wilf not be likq NewtonV They will not result in mathematical 
functions descnbing invariable relationships. Rather, they will be theories 
about o^municatibn styles whichi describe general features of such co'cn- r 
muiMcatioti games, which aceo-unlfor the inception, rise,^turation, de-. 
cline, and decay of such rule-b^sed communication communities, and 
which explain the effects of the communication events which occur at the ' 
boundaries of styles when participants in one style- try to communicate'' 
with those of another ,7 

^ Style reveals akij^side of the^^ry How ^oes the. perspective oflfhe- 
t'oncal fyle and comifrcmication theory relate to the development of a 
scientific research program aimed al development of a coherent body of 
principles which explain broad classes of communication «vent# First the * 
theory related to a particular communication .style always contains 
convenlional and idiosyncratic models of ideal communication cvetit*. 
The conventional idiosyncratic (the "rule-governed) features' of a com- 
munication styJe can be considered grtistic parts of the tiieory as opposed - 
to scientific components which wSuldcut across all (or at least a^signifi- ' 
cantly large number) of styles. The classification system of phonem'es such 
as vowels which is based on the conformation of the energy distribotion in 
the soundwave is scientific in the sense I^hav'e in mind. Thus the energy 
^^^^"^"jyW"^he /^/ souna remains invariant no matter the language or ^ 
the stylrorcommuriication * ^ ^ 

The scientific method of investigation is appropriate to those features of 
communication styles which are cpmmoa to many If the investigator ap- 
plies the scientific method to the artistic feature (conventional, cus- 
tomary, rule-governed but style-specific) of a communication style the 
result will be information pertinent to lhat style But of no -use in under-- 
standing communication in other styles Significant forms, patlcrn*, cor- 
relations, invanabic relations all imply a regularity beyond the, arbitrary 
choices of communicators Thus, thunder follows lightning and can be said ' 
to be a sign of or to mean lightning However, wc canpot choose to change 
thun'der from meaning lightning to' meaning the coming of a riiinbow. On 
the other har\d, the artistic features of communication style are rule?' 
governed. That is, the.participants lay down rules for their commanication 
games which are quite arbitrary PT they decide to rt(cr to a ccrtam 
meteorological phenomenon with the word hgkpting or tfibs^ord blitzen 
^they are dealing not with a lawfulness like that which characterizes the 
relationship between lightning and thunder but i^ith-a rule-established 
conventional. relationship which is subject to their whihis. Likewise if the * 
community establishes a rhetorical transaction sueh fhat when lightning 
stnkcs a tree and causes it to burn they will form a circle of people ay/und 
It while a predetermined spok^^son chants in rhyme and makes broad 



jerking gestures and the numbers of^lhe group interrupt at rule-governed * 
fustomary places to make rhythmi'* shouts such transactions will be 
^idiosyncratic, conventional, and arbitrary. The spokesperson may 
produce messages which^take a recurrwg^fbim from^ntjual to ritual so that 
....... ^^i^f^yp^ji^j^. might ;rceagTTi7r the tratt^pttOtf -Si "ttefrtl* ?f nc "orfKe 

type but the form of the message would be style-specific. 

That the Puritan preachers sho^ild speak for an hour-glass, that they 
should divide their sermons into two majc* pa/ts, thai they should ^d - 
their sermons with ^Tirstly" ind/'secondl/* and other devices to aid the 
audience's memory is part of the artistj^side^of the Puritan rhetoricaL 
(communication) theory. -That Compute/ programmers should wrKe^their 
messages to the machines on specially prepared forms with great care and 
precision m a carefully constructed grammar is part of the artistic side pf 
the communication theory That HalJoran should discover that the public 
proceeding is comparable. to a play where the audienc© is expected to sit 
^ quietly^ through the performance without taking substantive '^art is an 
artistic feature of the communication theory associated with such a 
transaction. , / 

Ptst scientific investigation ofjhies proved trivial Investigators have, 
often employed the scientific par^igm to isolate variables and measure 
their interrelationships 'in order, m Mfller's words, to ^^discover a regu- 
lanty in events thatjviH eoable him to make explanatory and predictive 
statements concerning those phenomena that are of importance lo speech 
commartication;'' - Marvy of the investigators have selected as Jjyt>otheses 
for study rule-governed behavior which was style-speeific For ^xamp^e, 
Miller notes some *of the typical investigations of the i950's and early 
' 1%0'sas ^ ^ • , ^ . ^ • 

Can audiences distinguish1>etween a sincere and insincere speaker;^ Is ^ 
it most eXf^trve to put the strongest argument at the beginning or at 
the endjDf a message? Will intensely emotional language result in 
^ greater Audience attitude change than language of moderate emo- 
tional intensify*^" ~ » 

The questions which raise style-bound rules to the level of hypothes^ to 
be tested to discover scientific lawfulness or regularity are bound to fail. ' 
The proper way to communicate sincerity js jenerally taught in any com- 
munication stylejn which sincerity is an impoQant value. Jn the relation- 
ship style whK:h 'evolved \x\ the H960's authentic sincere communication . 
was a positive value and facilitators of sensitivity groups taUghl people 
how to commumcate sincerity by -self-disclosmg, by the nonverbal 
expression of positive^ relationships, audby striving for interpersonal trust. 
In manipulative styles which characterize some negotiating transactions in 
contemporary North Amencan.the use o^the rtlationship style's tech-* 
niques to communicate sincerity would be confuting and disruptive. 

The point, however, is made clearly in the question of language 
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intensity. One of th^ early topics of investigation using the attitude-change 
paradign? was the question^of the effectivene§3 of using varying levels of 
fear-arousal^ appeals in terms of changing the attitude ^of a listener. Thf 
b^asic question was, Can a-sp^ker scare listeners into thinking or acting 
-tiifFcrentJy^ fertf-ccmmrtMcaiftfrr^r'^^^^^ TairWiwcfs^iJ 
asked the question about fear arousal in the l95t)'s and discovered"^ 
their subjects, including some students at Yale at fRe time, were not 1 
xtQ change their attitudes when subjected to highly featful messages. 
Indeed,' nr^ssages with lower levels of fear'appcals proved itiore effective.^ ' • 
Apparently the style of communication to vyhfach the Yale studejj^g in the^ ^ 
• sample were committed did not mciude high Year arousal as a feature*^ 
which moved there or which they apprcaated Consider Yale two hun- 
dred yea r^ before the experiments. Had the researchers conducted t^r 
investigations in the 1740's when apowerfuj religious revival swept across 
the American colonies they probably woiHd haVe gotten a dfltferent' answer 
to their question During theVevival high-fear-arou5al sermons designed to > ■ 
put the fear of God into the listeners and scare them into giving up their 
sinful wajs*pfo^d very successful irt changing not o4ly attitudes but be- 
haviors Johathan Edwards, himself a graduate of Yale College, delivered 
a fapious sermon called ''Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God," which is '^^^ 
\one of the most artistic ami powerful examples of high fear ar/ousal m our 
history. A number of years earlier Edwards' grandfather, Sblomon Sto^- ^^L- 
dard had institut^ed the stylistic feature of hell-fire-and-damnation fear ap- . 
peals in a series of revfiral sermons t ' ^ 

Apparently the styk of^^jevival-of tjje I740's would npt have mov^ ^ 
the stiidents at Yale in the 1950's Interestingly enough. Other cOrnmunic*r 
^ tion research^H^atlempt^ to repeat the same studies in the 1g60^s^and diS"-^^* 

covered that the results* contradicted the cLscoveries of tffc 1960's. They - 
^ound^^igher levels of j^r arousal were a^in more effective than lesser 
'^^els ' A rhetoric*! critic conversant .with the Jfi story of persuasion in ^ 
l^jorth American could have anticipaijed the waxing and waning of the. 
power of high-fe^r-arousal messages on the basis if the pa.^t changes in * 
communication styles Indeed, the communicatiom styles ofpK college 
students of the cool andiconservative I950's were different frOm theJsl^les 
of^hose student* caught up m the antler, civil rights rhetoric of Th^ 
1%0's , ^ . ^ ' ' \ 

^tyle and appropriate scientific questions OF course lawfulness and ""n^ 
regularity may well operate in all human beings «d in all cocnmunication 
styles My argument is not that the scientific Mmiy of communica^ifen is 
fruitless, only that the application of the scienttj^cfteradigm of*Newtoniari 
physics in order to discover Newtonian tt>eor>':Sai proved fruitless after 
investigators have giyen it a thorough run [ov the hctty part of thrigf 
decades The proper place for the aPplfcattorf . of saentific methods 
designed to discover lawfulness i$ in those arca^which stem fo transcend 
communication styles, Stnuons is nght, I believe, to turn to the rhetorical 
cruic of siyificant recurring forms to gc^||d m discoverin|pfeatures of 
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' communicaifon which transcend ^ylTs The rhetorical critic and historian 
c^in provide a useful seryice fof the scholar} in/erested in developing a 
SQ^ct of communication bv revealingjjTe*scopeLnd nature of com^nunij 
cataon stvles add.b> sorting out thoV feWe|J)f communication* states 
svhich seem to be artistic and icfiosvncraticnffom those which seem to be 
common to a number of sidles. Much as'a philosljfher of science mjght 
examine var^^ous questions *yi 'order to determine which arr pseudo^ 
questions, which are tatJtological or linguistic questiunrs. and which are 
questions tha^ can be^answered b> empirical investigation, so carf the rhe- 
toricai critic examine a varietv of questions and determine which are rule- 
governed^customarv. -and arbitrarv and likeK to be stvle-specific and 
which are m^re general and thus, at least potential!), a srarting place for 
vcientific investigation ^ 
. 7 he d\namic de\el(jpmental perspective for resedrch Fantasy theme 
anilvsis is onlv one perspective which sejes communication as a dynamic 
developmental phenomenon ,^ A good manv scholars are searfih^^g and 
groping for a v lewpomt which sees the d>nam-ic development ofc<^nuni- 
cation conventions which bind individuals into speech communitiJKhidi 
spread out, and contract, whfth persevere through time and die out, and 
which are of varvtng scope and importance to-their participants A number 
of studies have been based upon a vrev^point which inclu^ a system's ap- 
proach ]o comn^unication 'Insofar as scholars use the notiqn of an open 
system with the dynamic chaYiging^ftHerrelationships among^^bsystejns' 
thev are dealing with the dynamic developmental, aspects of c)pmmunica- 
tion -Other Molars have ined to study rhetoricaf transaction^ and dis- 
cover theYiile-gmerned aspect's of verbal and, rtonver^jal commimicatibn - 
associated \f^ith^^ - The Sfrfeflens have discovered such transactions to 
be widespread and ^ome to exhibit.a great de^l of inertia The occaslctn 
vvhich calls forth a eulogy for the death of an individual is pmbably such a^ 
transaction Othe^ studies of rules^gove;rnTng saying goodbye or beginning 
a twQ-persjon communication episode a^o reflect a growing tendency p 
find somyview^pomi which deals moredirectly with^he rule-governed and 
game-h/e features (j\fcommunicati(jn 

T[>c point is that Simons* ^all for a scieniifiL approach to *' 'Genre-aliz- ^ 
^mr AboLU lt!ictoric make<? g(u)d sense if'the notion of variables, con- 
trols, and other vesiiees of the Newtonian paradigm are dropped from the 
scholar's viewpoint How migKt Simons', call for ^ scientific approach to 
generalizing about rhepric be adapted to the dynamic developmental 
viewpoint of rhetorical styles' Again, because I am more familiar with it, I 
vmII apply the notion to the use of fantasy theme analysis, rhetorical vi-* 
sipns, styles, fnd cohmunities Quite possibly the systems viewpoint 
would work as well ' — 

A Conjecture About C ommunicahon Theor\ 

The notion that communication theories like thrones in physics and 
chemistry can be integrated, consistent sets of laws, expressed in terms of 
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mathematical functions, which yield theoKtically derived hypoth^ for 
investigauon in critical experimtfnts' has btfen a barren one. We jTe no 
such communication theories. One of the mai^thrcac^of my a^ment 
has been that such theories are impossible. It Vis noObllow that other 
kmds of scientific theories (or at Itest theories resembhng the explanatory 
accounts of other natural sciences%i'e also impossible for scholars of com- 
munication f believe that theoretical structures which explain and allow) 
for anticipation and a m easure of control are possible and that, at any rate, 
scientifically inclined students of rhetoric and communication wijl 
continue to study symbolic events rigorously, systematically, and in order 
.to replicate findings from one laboratory or field study to another 

If an investigator shifted the level of analysis from sut:h essentially 
micro;units of communication as five minute messages plaved to fifty sub- 
jects to a much broader and general level such as monitoring the evolving 
rhetorical vrsions for large segments of the public m the Unitcd^tates then 
the law of large numbers so important to statistical inferences would come 
into play We already have impressive evidence of how cAnputer-aided 
> -polling techniques can antiapate Uie outcome of an electidn, for example, 

with only a few key returns from%lected precincts aroufld a state or even 
from the entire country To be sure there is always a margin of error but ' 
such prophecy, when it reaches the stage of eighty or ninety percent ac- 
curacy, IS the result of a plausible the'oretical account of voting behavior 

I have no notron what form a communication theory will eventually take 
but to illustrate my point take a theory of phe same form as the explana- 
4 tory accounts which allow for the anticipatioiT^f weather changes If 

large samphng techniques were used and van^iS stations for reporting , 
group fantasies were jet up at speaaHocations'around the countxy then 
observers could taVe periodic readings of 'what^ shared fsnff^ies were 
spreading around what sections of the country and in what publics Just as 
the meteorologist charts cold fronts and warm fronts, the main tract of 
the jet stream, the possibility of thunder storms or severe weather,' a 
properly programmed computer might well be able to take data from 
monitoring stations and chart the boundaries of various visions, estimate ~ 
their essential saliency, their motivational force; (ynOtional intensity, and 
the direction and speed of their movement , * ' 

One hypothesis growing out of the study of religious and reform visio'ns^ 
^ IS that the more romanticism there is in the vision the more zealous the 
parficipants and.the more hkely they are to be fanatics. Investigators using *' 
f computer programmed conlcnt aaalysis system such as the General In- 
quirer could conceivably code key terms which wbuld index such features 
of romaniiasm as the celebration of deep emotional authentic feeling, the 
. commitment to nature and to. the natural person, the antipathy to 
technology, tff rationalism, to intellectual matters, the. emphasis .upon , 
knowledge and morai-insights gained intuitively from moments of insight 
as oppos<J(i to man-mado laws derived from precedent or obse'rvation. ' 
Such a fijlbnitoring systerji might have discovered the romantic reform vi- 
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sions forming and evolving in ihe^l960's and been able to chart their colli- 
' sions with established visions. Given communication theories of a 
meteorological form scholars might have been able to accumulate data us- 
' ing content analysis, Q-sort techniques^ and intervicw«and analyze emerg- 
ing patterns so that they could have predicted a 60% chance of a strong 
new opinion front crystahzing around the slogan **the feminine mystique" 
^ and sweeping through the United Slates 

The meteorological analogy may not be the most apt ^t my pd^ntas 
simpl) that a new perspective on theorizing fol* a scientific approach tq^ 
communication is in orderr>Further I would arfiue that scholars such as Si- 
mons s/arching f(5r the new perspective pn learn much from the work^^f 
rhetorical critics and historians in the areas of significajit form In turn^ 
rm position is th^t cntk:s can learn from a ^'science" of communication 
and should such a useful body of generalizations devefoaifcijics would be 
unwise to b« either antagonistic to it qr to ignore it JMneTiy, h(S^^ver, th^ 
general" objectives, the general functions, and the general method of the 
two scHolarlV approaches are not compatible and we ought not try to force 
them together Before either humanist or scientist can do sensible research 
bo(h must think through the basic assumptions undergirding their work 
and b«th must understand how^ey relate to one another, where they are 
'incompatible, where they can supplement the work of one another • 

NOTES 

'By style in this context I mean something similar to the way Black uses 
the term in his study of sentimental style. S/y/^ refers to the broad usage of 
community of people engaged in significant discours^or which they 
understand the rules, customs and conventions I define a rhetoricdlfom- 
munity as a grouf) of people who participate in a-c^torical style (practice^ 
cnticize, and understand the theory associated wit^^c style)^ Communi- 
cation styles begin with practice but practice cannot°continue without 
criticism Cnticism, in turn, fosfers the development of theory in the sense 
of models of ideal communication events, standards of evahiation„and 
pnnciples guiding the practice. For a^ore%omplete explication of the 
interrelationships among practice, criticism, and theory in« communica- 
tion slyje scc Ernest O. Bormann and Nancy C. Bormann, Speech Cam- 
munieatioft A Comprehensive Approach, 2ndj^{fJew York: Harper & 
^tow, 1977), Chapter 2./'Communication ThcflPF 

The sermon has been widely reprinted It can be fguhd in Wayland 
Maxfield Parrish and MAe Hochmuth, eds., American Speeches, j(Ne)v 
York' Longmans, Green), 1954.' • * - ^ 

^Bormann and Bormann, pp. 29-47. 

*For an early attempt sec, Ernest G Bormann^TAVory and Research in 
the Communicative Arts. (New VdVk* Holt^ Rihehart, and Winston, 
1965), Chapter 6, "Theory and Explanation in Speech/' * '/ 

'^The Mathematical^ Theory of Communication, (Urbana, II.: Univ^^sity 
of IllinDts Press, 1949'). - * 
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**SchramiTV prcscntqf his model in **How Communication Works in 
Wilbur L SchramtA; td / Thr Pracess and -^as^f Coffm^mmmyp^ 
(Urbana,ll. University of Illinois Press, 1954); Bcrlo developed his model 
in David K Berlo, The Process of Cohimvnication, (New York: Hbll, 
Rinehart and Winston, I960). 

TSorbcrt Wfener, The Human use of Human Beings Cybernetics and 
SocieJv, (Garden Cit>, NY Doubleda\-Anchor Books, 1954), p 42 

■^Gertld R Miller, Speech Communication A Behaviorql Approach, 
(Indianapolis Bobbs- Merrill, 1^66), p 53 

Tranklyn S Hajman, **Experimenidl Study of the Effects of Ethos in 
Public Spfaking,"^/?eec/i Monographs. I6(\949), 190-292 
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fl^ Communication Effectiveness," Public Opinion Quarterly, 15 (1951), 
635-650; Carl Hovland, Irving Jani^and Harold Kelly, Communication 
and Persuasion, {New Haven, Conn Yale Unive^y Press, 1953) 

"Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance, j^ianfovd. Stan-^ 
ford University Press, 1957) 

-Miller, p 26 " * ^ 

^Miller, p 27 

' '"^Edwards' sermoil has been widely reprinted can be found in Parrish 
and Hochmuth • j 

"F?5r an early study revealing resistance to high fear arousal see Irving 
L Jams and Seymour Feshback, ^'Effects of.Fcar-arousing^communica- 
fionsr'* Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 4^ (1953), 78-92; for 
later studies which found higher levels of fear afousil effective see for* 
example, Howard Leverithal, **Findings and Theory in the Study of Fear 
Communication*," in Leonard 3crkowitz, cd.. Advances nn Experimental 
Social Psychology, vol 5, (New York Academic Press, 1970), pp. I|9- 
189; for a survey of the findings sec Elliot Aronson, Jhr ^cial Animal^ 
(San Francisco Freeman, 1972)} pp 66-69* ^ ^ 

'^Fantasy theme analysis is based Jpon a viewpoint ^^hich is dynamic 
and developmental and wbich sees' rhetorical styles comitig into bang, 
flourishing, maturing, and declining For a discussion of the method' sec 
Ernest G. Bormann, "Fantasy and Rhetorical Vision The Rhetorical 
CrUicism of Social Reality," Quarterly Journal of Speech, 58 (Dec 1972), 
396-407 . ^ ^ . ' 

''Charles R Bcrger and Richard T. Calabrc«P, "Some ExpliSt^tions in 
Initial Int^ra(;tian and Beyond Toward A Developmental Theory of In- 
terpersonal CQmmunicati6n," Human Communication Research, \. 
(1975), 99-1 12 Vernon E Cronen and f^'ancy Mihevec, "Tht Evaluation 
beductive Argument A Process Analysis," Speech Monographs. 39 
(1972), *124- 132 Leonard HaWes. "The Effects of Interviewer Style on 
Patterns of Dyadic Communication, Speech M(}nog rap hs. 39 ,(1972 )„ 
114-123, Robert'F Nofsinger, Jr., **The Demand Ticket A Conversa- 
tional Device for Gettmg the'Flbpr," Speech Monographs A2 (\91 5), 1-9 
Thomas S Frentz^and Thx)mas B FarVelJ, "Language-Action A Para- 
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CRITIQUES 



Section II, "Formal and Generic Criticism/' presents critics grap- 
pling with form and gcwe. By testing in application the critical utility 
bf a focus on form and genre, it ex^ses questions cyentral to a formal or 
generic approach to criticism. These quKtions include! Wh^t constitutes 
evidence for the existence of a form or genrf? Does formal or generic 
crUicism end m classification'^ How do genres interact with other'genres,* 
forms with other for-ms? Where qan forms and genres-be located? How and 
why, if at all, do genres and forms change? 

In the keynote essay, "The Sentimental Style as Escapism or the Devil 
with Dan'l Webster",' Edwin Black illustrates a style he labels "senti- 
mintal"^ with a passage drawn from Webster's Bunker Hill Address.- Black 
attempts to explain not merely the ceremojMil styk^f Webster but a style 
which "flourished" in nmeteenth century Britain and America ^and tO/,ac- 
count for the resonance and decline of that style. 

, *XJnhke the other criticisms in this section, this essay explores the rhe- 
torical manifestation of a form 9f consciousness. The scntimentaUtyle, ac- 
cording Jo Black, manifests "a disposition to subordinate all vahics-^ 
aesthetic values in order, essentially, to escape a burden of moral rcsponsi- ' 
' . bility." 

"The Sentimental Style as Escapism" focuses not on the symptoms of 
^ > the style ("stately movement", adjective pi^ed on adjective, a tendency to 
"tear passions to tatters"), but on the didactic function of these^'symptoms' 
This style. Black argues, instructs' the auditor **in how he is ^o.respond to 
the speech" The focus on function yields an explanation- of the style's 
existence, persistence, aod recurrence- 4n additioji, it |cftera<el a"^ 
• characterization of the o^ory of display: ."a piece functionTas display 
when, mtentionally or xM, it promotes a disparity between hs actual 
audience an*tts implied audience." This focus also raises questions pivotal 
to any critical consideration of formaid genre. What does the existence of 
a form or genre signify? What and ho^o forms and genres mean? Black'^ 
essay, which details the rdationshrp h«wccn form and genre, coiMins the 
most encompassing conception of fomutNtis volunie. 

In "A Comparative Study of Prime Miojster William Pitt and President' 
Abraham Linqoln on Suspension bf Habeas Corpus ', James Mea^ll com- 
pares the rhetoric generated by Lincoln and Pitt in situations 'sharing simi- 
^ lanties. To the extent that it is su^cep^iblc to testing, Bitzer's notion of thc'^ 
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rhetorical sUualjdn will be- tested in this sort of analysis. Do comparable 
situations pfoduce comparable rhetoric, hence comparable forms? The 
'Srtflations examined by Measell did not produce rhetorical acts whose 
salient srmilarittcs outweighed salient difference*. Consequently 
Measell does not claim that he has isolated a genre, Thex^ue^on, do com- 
parable situations occur, or are situations and rhetoric responsive to situa- 
tions essentially idiosyncratic"^, can be answered only by examination of 
seemingly comparable situations. By detailing both the similar and 
dissimilar strategies employed by Lincoln and Pitt, VLeaselKillustrates the 
difjTicultv inherent m a situationally based search for genres 

jNonetheless. he does locate two similar forms of argument employed by 
Lihcoln and Pitt, and he illustrates the potential of comparalwe criticism 
Ir^ effect, Measell has employed the rhetoric^of Pitt to understand the 
rhetoric of L4ncoln, and vice versa, thus spelling out the rhetorical options 
available to each and accounting for their respective choices,, 

|Alth(^gh the imprint of Bitzer's *The Rhetorical Situation" is clear in 
bkh Measeirs essa> and Halloran's **boing Public Business in PublicV, 
the primar) critical moves in the two 'essays ate radically 'different 
NfeasellTinds dissimilar strategies in what wouldMnitially have been 
'presumed* to be similar rhetorical acts, while Halloran findsuh^torical 
commonality in seemingly dissimilar public transactions 

Hallorah's essav and Carpenter 5 *Th'e Historical Jeremiad as Rhe- 
toncal Genre" do not ust a succession of rhetorical instances to define a 
rhetorical genre but rather define a genre and explicate troublesome rhet- 
oric Trom the frame of reference entaile^ in that definition. Although, as 
Simons argues, there is merit in approaching a rhetorical -acl unen- 
cumbered bv formal preconceptions, it is doubtfUL as Groribeck argues, 
that critics, audiences, and rhetors are able fo approach rhetorical iicts 
v-ithout culturally conditioned formal and generic preconceptions 
Halloran and Carpenler may be rendering explicit a move basic to critical 
experience— a move which views a rhetorical act in terms of a pre- 
established frame of reference. The test pf a critic bound. by preconcep- 
tions IS her/his ability to see and report' salient differences, as Measell 
does, for example, when he refuses to invent a 'Rhetoric of repression" 
unwarpnted h) the evidence The critic, conscious of the judgmental 
constraints hmposed in the act of classifying, should also be able to re- 
dassify when, the judgmental standards imposed, fof e^mple, by a 
forensic classrfication of Nixon's so-called ^*Checkcrs S^ech," fail to. 
illumine the speech 

The utility of the genres defined by Carpenter and Halloran is de- 
termined by the quality of insight th^ yicldjn explaining rhetorical ac4s. 
Wheirfaccd with a defrned^genre. the reader may either accept the defini- 
tioni^s operational and* suspend judgment until they have been tested in 
application or may test them by asking, for example, whether the charac- 
teristics Halloran attributes to- the public proceeding comport with those 
public proceedings with which the reader is familiar 
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In both ihe Carpenter and Halloran essays the defined genres cannot 
exist jndependent of the audience. When the critic locates the form or 
genre in the discourse itself as Mcasell attempts to do, salient dissimi- 
lanties,4ft.*aas^ presim^ comparable will dwemtfmn the existence of a 
genre But if the genre exists in the interaction of rhetoric and audience as 
It dofes for Carpenter, dissimijarities in the rhetoric (e.g., difllrent levels of 
'threat, varying levels explicitness in the second persona of the chosen 
people) do not, themselves, disconfirm the existence of the form or 
genre The question, was audience response comparable'' and the quejM| 
tion, can that response properly be labeled "jeremiadic"'', are controlling. 

Despite similarities in their inclusion of the audience in th^ genre, .the 
essays d|iffer For Halloran , a pubhc proceeding dtrTBe either successful or, 
unsuccessful depending on the response evolced. The public proceeding 
''(^ramatizes a model of community, ir^cluding conflict between members^ 
who differ over how the immediate issues are to be resolyed and the more 
fundamental agreements that enable them to transcend the issues at hand 
and cRaa their conflicts in an orderly way " The public proceeding is ca- 
pable of "enlivening" the sense of. communily or of suggesting the in- 
validity of the common life. In contrast, for Carpenter the pnly rhetorical 
acts worthy of the label "jeremiad" are those which successfufly evoke a 
defined type of response in a speafied audience vCarpfenter is focused 
solely on effects, Halloran is not 

The method used by Halloran and Carpenter to assess the audience s 
•.contribution to the interaction differs as well C-arpenter measures im- 
*pact of the rhetoric by culling historical sources. Halloran assesses the im- 
pact of the Hearings by universalizing his reactions as a member of the 
audience - • - ^ 

If a developmental history of rhetorical acts^is to be written, genres, the 
interplay among genres, and the evolution of genres must be charted. But 
first, the characteristics which unify individual genres and which separate 
them fror^ other gtnres must be isolated That impulse inheres in 
Halbian's attempt to distinguish the public proceeding from rhetorical 
events resembling it and in Bormann's notation that an ungenteel style- 
exists at the same time as the sentimental style defined by Blacky 
Gronbfeck/s "Celluloid Rhetoric; On Genres of Documentary" establishes 
a multi-dimensional model capable of placing genre* of documentry film 
inirelation to each other. ^ 

A number of important quespons are grounded, in the mapping of 
genres: To what extent are genres and forms cro^s-cultural? What ac- 
counts for the resonance of a genre at one time and not another? What >c- 
couqts for the emer^ncc and disappearance of genres tnd forms? What is 
the im>^ct of contemporaneous genres on one another? What is the impact 
of antecedent genres on subsequent genres? There are a few tentative 
responses to these questions in this volume. GroRbcck^s notion that forms 
are culturally grounded opens the possibility that shifts in recognized 
genres, e.g., the-^merican documentary, may reveal culturat shifff. 



Black'^ essay attempts to accoun.t^ for the ro#nance of the sentimfenul 
style in the 1 9th century, and for 0^ currenUWavor. Halloran's cxpIaiW ^ 
tion of the legitimatmg^function of the pujjmc proceeding n^iay account for ^ 
'the existence of the public proceeding.^Carpcnter's notion |hat an audience 
which regards itself as the choscn^pcofple is susceptible to the jeremiad, sug-. 
gests that that fo/ra will have currency at ccitoirt points in history. Bor- 
n>ann's anaKsis.orcommunlcation stvles in' Part One notes changjs in 
• addience susceptibility to fear appeal. These critical thrusts suggest' direc- 
tions fcfr futiTre research and also indicate thajl'a focus offence and^orm 
does not termin^ei^ the classificatory act ' j ' 

A focus on foriti ^nd genre . facilitates awareness -^oL^the critic^ 
constraints imposed and the creative options opened by aassificatioc. 
Cntickl expectations are a function of the classificllion imposed on a rhe* 
toncal act. A critic whose rejSerfoire yj^assificatory options is complex' 
^ minimizes the likelihood of misclassifi^j^ and misjudgment and ihaxi- 
nuzes the opportunity deliberately to overlay alternative dlassificatory ap^ ^ 
proaches on a rhetorical act to achieve fresh perspectives and insight. That 
IS the least we caa expect of a focus on Topm and genre in criticism. In ad- 
dition, ihc critic may, with Black, analyzcthosc constancies of conscious- *' 
ness which rhanifest themselves formally; with Gronbcck, examine thr im- 
pact, of culture on form and genre; with'Halloran and Carpenter, explore 
the interaction of gente arid-aUdience; with Meascll,prol)e the relationship 
^betwe^n situation and form-or genV, with Simons,^'anticipate a form of a ' 
^ disc©iftse yet unwri#h; with Bormann, "chart the boundaries of various 

(rhetoricaf) visions, estimate 'their salienc^, their motivational force, emo- - 
tibnal intensity, and the direction and Speed 'of ftwtr movement " TUT 
byproduct of thpse diverge appro'aches to the recurrent will uhknately be> 
developmental history explaining the intricate and comply processes 

which shapeirhetnrir aJjtrt<Yj ^ ^. ^ . ^ 
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THE SENTIMENTAL STYtE AS ESCAPISM, OR 
. THE DEVlfii^TH DAKL WEBSTER 




In a ^aion of A Grammar of ^f olives called *The Temponzijog <)f 
Essence," Ken'netli Burke noted the tendency of some writers to express 
essencdi iD^ terms of origins and vice versa ' Burke attributed this **doublc 
vocabulary'' to the pun in the word **pri6rity," which can be used eithjpr in ^ 
a temporal or logical serrse. * ^ 

There are a couple of other terms that, even more clearly than 
**pf^nty/}^re^ at the semantic nexus of the ongin-essence intcrchangc- 
abiht^i^d they are worth nc^ing here because, as it happens, they are 
key tg*ms of this ConfeECnco. The words, of course, are **form'' and 
*genrc. 

The word Vf^fm/' used nominally, -refers to the shape, the structure, the 
essenci^ oi a thing And used verbally, as in "toTdrm/' the sense of the 



word is to con^lilutc^ lo shape or.moldyttTon^iTia^a thing. We find a cor- 
responding distinction b^ween the npminal **geiffe" and the verbal **to 
generate," the noun again referring toesschcc and the ve/b to origin. m 

Adjectivally, our comThon usagbJobscrvc^ a distinction between 
*'foFmal," which refers to e^ncc, and **fafmative,'' which tefers to origin, 
althdugh the roots of the two adjectives arc ob^iously^ the word **forfn " 
T^ same*djstinction applies to the adjectives '^generic'' and "generative,*', 
their roots in '*|enre." ' ^ 

To a slrikin^xtcnt, then, the key terms of this Conference are func- 
tional miirors of one another. They exhibit the same nominal, verbal and 
adjectival variants. They pojs^ corresponding bipartite usages' They 
parse concomitantly. • ^ i 

Clearly the wo^jls "^form" and genre" are nCt synonyms. They signify 
differentlj^But even in their lexical distinctiveness, thoHwo terms still bear 
a rcmarkable.relation$Hip tp one another, and that relationship is one of 
dialecljcaUiomplcmcntariw ' 

^ You wwrrccalhhat in'P^to, clialcctical inquiry concerning the ngture of 
a Form led, whoLit was-^udbcfsfuK- to a jcfinition compo$Kl pf a Cojlcc- * 
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tion and a Division. - The terms "genre" ancj **form" have the same rela- 
Uon5hip4o one another as do the Collection and Division of Platonic 
dialectic That is, the genre of a thing is^ class— a statement of its rela- 
tionship to all other commensurable things. The form of that thing i^ its 
inlflrent structure— a statement of its constituents and their relationships 
to one another ^enre refers to the place of the thing in the universe and to 
Its generation as an adaptive and relational entity Form refers to the 
constitution and individuality of the thing and to its formation as an entity 
sufficiently autonomous to /be* identifiable Taken together, the words 
. '"genre" and ''fopn" are complementary in that ''genre'^ refers to external 
relationships and **form" refers to internal relationships. • 

In Platonic dialectic, the Collection and the Division together consti- • 
tutcd the most exhaustive attainable description of whatever reality was 
their -subject There is simply nothiag excluded from the categories of 
analysis and synthesis. So too it ^oulj||jcem that genre and form together 
constitute exhaustive tftpics for thedescnptionlof whatever artifact is their 
suBieet. And considering the remarkable complementarity of the terms 
'"form" and "genre," it is reasonable to suppose that the elucidation of 
either aspect of an artifact would stand to elucidate the other. That is, any 
information one may acquire about the fdtrti of an artifact ma> be 
heuristic for its genre, and vice versa 

This last consideration — the heuristic reciprocity of form and genre — is 
one that can be tested only in criiicism And since I believe that it is (Jnly 
bv doing cnticism that we can illumine criticism, -l\urn now to the subject" 
ofjhe sentimental style, and continue my inquiry into form and genre 
fhrough the medium of a critical paradigm 

To $tudy the sentimental stjie, we must move back^^^rds in <lmc to the 
centuxy^^fore our own. Whetljjer the scrrtimental style is now an archaism < 
or has survived in soipc form int.0 our day is a question to be rcscrvqjl for 
later. But there is no question that in the nineteenth century, at least, in 
Amerfca and in England, at least, there flourished something that can 
properly be called the sentimental style, and if we want to be sure of 
observing that style in utu, ii isto that century we must turn ^ 

' II " 

During the nmeteenth century in America, th^ Oneida Community wft^ 
surpassed* only by Brook Fariti in Its celebrity «s an experiment in com- 
munal, livirt^i^nd in at lejKt one technique, the Oneida Comnfunity was 
preerninent The Oncjj/disf guru, John Vlumphrey Noyes, believed in fre^ 
love and the exakatioh 0/ sexu^ty, but>e. realized that the Comniunity 
required some method of birth control- that would comport with it$ unor- 
thodox sexual arfd social doctrines. Noycs 'pregchcd apd the Oncidists • 
practiced as best they eould a method of withholding sptrm during copu- 
lation limply by the couple's not moving. y\n(l.t^?e technique By whicHlth^: 
couple did not movQ was to think very, very hard of something spiritual,^ ' 
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The image of a man and- woTrTifen; coupled, f»iotionJess, racking their 
minds with supernal fantasies, is^a potential suhykt for ribaldry, but 
npnetheless the imag^will serve nii:ely as a mastei^ope for the nineteenth 
century. The sort of strainedly*bifurcated mentality that was carried in the 
Oneida^femmuQity to what surely mu$t be its ultimate development is 
exhibKed \n varying degrees thr^ughout^the nineteenth cenKiry.— t(??inch- 
nation, when- pressed from a'' of the^ consciousness by an^sistenHe- 
mand whose presence 0fie wants not to acknowledge, to t^mPvery, very 
hard of something spiritual / _ 'J._ _ 

Such frantic indifference— the calm in the eve oT an emotional sto/m— 
^ did not begin with the ninereentfi centurj any mo>e than it ended with it, 
but that century displays so assidCiaus apd< pervasive a cultivation of this . 
willed distraction that the characteristic becomes a key to the time The 
public life of the centur> both heri and in Englajid was marked by this 
. characteristic, and it is my thesis that the sentimental ^*yle-~so admired in 
the nineteenth centur> — was not only an apposite expression of willed dis* 
traction, but also an mgemous instrument for us'rcalizatnon. 

I should not proceed further without ^ome efTort at definition, and i can 
fhink of no better way of clarifying the sentimental style than by example 
. The example I submit is from an epideictic address by Danief Webster^ • 
ai?u It IS Webster's ef>ideict«ic that can serve as.the paradigm fyf' the^^scpti^- 
mental style Attend, if you please, this passage from *'The Bunker Hilf 
Monument-Address" of \^25 Webster is commemorating the fiftfcth ai^- 
niversary of thd Battle of Bjjnkex Hill,' and he turns. to address the ag^d 
, veterans of the Revolution who are seiited in a section near the speaker' 

■ / - / ' . ■ ■ 

But the scene amidst which ^ana does not permit confii^i^our 
thoughts or our sympathies to those fearless spigt^ wfvo.hazaftied or 
*lo!^t their fives on this consecr^d spj)t We h^^ve t'be happin^ess to re- 
joice^here ir^he nresence of^ most wortby represcnta>#iKjru^ sur- 
^ vivors of the whole; R|.vo|iitionary armyt 

Veterans] yoh ar^lfhe remnant of many a well.-fought field 'You 
bring with you mark's of honor from Trenton ^nd Monmouth, |fron> 
Yorktowrt, Camden, BenniMton, and Saratoga Veterans of ijalf a 
c^tury* when in your youtmul days xpu put everything at hazard In 
your country's caQse, good as thav cause was, and anguine as youth 
' IS, still your fondest hopes'did not stretch onward to an hour likd this! 
At a period to which you' could not reaspnahly»have ex^)cctcd co ar- 
rive, at a moment of 'national prosperity such a; you c6u!d never h^e 
foreseen, you arc nQw t here to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, 
and to receive the overflowings of a uniVer^a^ratituQfc. * 

But your agitated ^oantc^ances and^our, heaving breasts inform 
me that even^is is no^an unmitcd joy. 1 pcrceiye that a tumult Jnf 
contending feelings rushes upon you The images of the dead, as well . . 
as the persons of the liying^present tKcmselves to you. The scene 
, overwhelms* you, and I tufn from it \!ay the Father of aij meraes 
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smile upon your declining years, and blc« fhem? And when you shall 
here have exchanged your embraces-, whtn you shall once more havi; 
pressed the hands wVich have blen 'so often extended to give succor in 
adversity, or grasped , in the exuhadon of victory, ih^n iook abroad 
upon this lovf ly land which your young'valor defendW,.ahd tnariTthe 
happiness with which it is fillgJ; yea, look abroad upon the whole^ 
earth, and see what a name you have €ontributec||p) give to your 
country, and. what a pfai^ you have added to freedom, and ijien re-^ 
'joice in Ihe sympathy and gr.atitude which bea^ upon your/1ast days 
from the improved condition of mankind'^ y. 

Such Examples of the sentimental s^Ie could, 0^ course, belmultiphed 
from discourses gf the tirhe/ Webstet is (>nl> an, acutely sonOrous 
representative of the type — one who__Ju>^fiow t(5 keep his metaphors un- 
mixed and whohad a voice like a pipe organ. , \ ' 

What 1 want most to not^ abooii this style is the 'detail v^ith wMfcdi it 
shapes one'svespojises.^o scintilla of reaction is left for the auditor's own 
crd^ion Every nuance of his response is 'suggested by the speech. Iji the 
passage I have quoted, there is-not a d^ree of heat nor a single^drop-of ' 
moisture that is lefrto the option of JLhe auditor. What this^ort of style 
'seeks IS a total control over the conscio>i:iness, and this, I submit, is what 
distinguishes the sentimental style The sentimental style is rtotajble^^jj^so 
much for its stately mov^ement or its pilih« on of'adjecyves or its tenlfrvcy ' 
tp' tear passions to tatters— though atnof these symptoms ace often 

- present H is the function of th«se symptpms that 4 warX to emphasize — 
what, they combine to 'do to people. Their fun'ction is didactic It is ta 
instrtict the auditor in how he is to^ respond to the*speech — to regulate 
every shade of the au^'of'i/celings as the speech unfolds. ^ * 

Wel^ster la '*Bun)cef^l|fi^ shuttles back artd forth between images tfiaV 
could be painted, on the ceTTlTTg-of a chapel and descripticwis of inicrrfal 
stales and emotional seizures., The thrust was to associate the twoy-to 

— HHtTtie* the auckence m'KovHhe3r' wece toVespond.and >^hat sensajions they 
•werc-^o*experien^Trt ih^^ purj^yoce of certairu images There seemed an 
assurapiiqp behind t/iis sort of procedure tKatjAvrthool tJ\piftstfuc^ons,1he 
audience aiigl0n5t know what to feci, or they might^feel improperly — that 
Me couid not trust their spontaneous readtons. 

rrls also the case that' in- a miheu in which/ertiotional expression is 
severely regulated; there will be a sptoal caption dxercised^ in circum- 
stances 4n which emotional expression is allowed. The sentim'ental style is* 

. a superb instrument for such p sitaaA>n It not^^only eficits afWctive 
experiences, but alst) defines and delimits them tt^nabln the emotions to 
be given a recreation under' sanct I gncd a usi^fces. ^ . 

• Ope can see in the cpidwcUc <;fforts of Li^^cdn later in thc^dcntu^ a 
Mnkijg contrast to W^bsttr'^epideictic Lincoln was dis|l>osed to place 

' morc^reliancc than WebsW ifi Uie uninstructcd properisitie* ofh^s audi- 
'tors. Lincoln; tirWcrstand^ng better than Webster the puissapt syntb^ of 



1 . popular rc|}igion, cooficicntly cast political propositions in thai idiom .^lul 
• trjjisled that the audienpc could generate for itself the reverence associate 
with the religious symbol in the pr^ence of tbe political symbol. 
^ We today, find Lincoln *s style l^sa^rchaic than WebsterXbccause Lin- 
coln tries less overtly to' manipulate iJs ,Hc proirokes and constrains our 
^respon^, but he com'pels us to make tfttm ourselves 'Webster is more fas- 
Udibus a;id detailed He wants t#control ^t simply.the response but also 
thi exact nfiannef o^ its expression, and in^this piling on of instructional de- 
tail, .Webster finally leaves^* with nothin£^ all to do except to be com- 
pleteiy malleable Leavmg nothing to the auditor demanding of the audi- 
tor that he pa> strict attention to the speech for every nuance of his ow^ 
experience in hearing the speech, tjhe auj^itor canmn the end have no con- • 
sciousness of anything else except the speech as a speech and ^o his 
iendcncy^\v*ould be to vi^ it as display And ^fi as wQpld be tire case w^h a 
modem* auditor, he is the least inclined to yithhoid pan of hiniscirfrom 
^ the absolute surrender that Webster dcmaads, he will notice that the 
speech is implicitly making clAi^s about itself that he is not^ranting, and 
Ihe term that may occur }o him will be "pfompouv" 

The qualit> m Lincoln that is missing from Webster is ambiguity, but 
ambiguity of a special kind It «s not ambiguity m the sense that the claims " 
made ^re inexaot or thaj they necessarily mean severaJ things at onec. It is , 
rather that the auditor' s^e^peficncc is Wt un^slr^jctured Lincoln gives^e 
auditor the boundaries of experience, but the generation of it is left to the 
atdrtorhifnsclf • * < 

In so leavmg room for this pai'ticipation, 'Lmg;oln feft Jt bpcn for people 
of other, liter times, such as \^e\ to pla> their own variations on hi^ 
themes But Webster, leaving nothing to be created by the aud^r, 
restricted his speeches to t|josc auditors \*hose emotions would work*and 
^ expressed exactly as he r^uif|pd, and the subtles^change in sensibility, 
i;,onsequently,' stood to make his speeches 'obsolete . ' , ,> 
Webster IS excessively didactic He over instructs Permitting no chance 
^ response, he prohilfits spontaneity. To be the people he wants us to be, to 
honor the claims he m^akcs on his auditors, we mb^ totally surtendec 
ourselves to his speech: we noust feel only what he w«nts ils to feel AnJ 
since w cannot bring ourselves to so total a surrender, ^e sla*hd to some 
exteat outside the speech* We uwierstand what it asks Hence, we under- 
stand that we are not its auditors, we are mere^f spectators. We^are stand- 
ing apart from a rhetorical transaction, observing it. This orientation 
enlists our speaa^orial responses We become connoisseurs, and the func- 
tion of the speech j)ecomes for us display ^ 

The oratory -6£[(fisplay, then, is such functionally A piece funC^ons as 
display when, intentionally or hot, it prpmotes a d/sparit^ between its 
. actual audience ai^d its imphed audience We, its actual audience, ^nsing 
' this djlsparity/j|||tft predisposed to view the speech as a collection 
technical vuji^UilU^ We are overhearing it; eavesdropping We may « Tor ' 
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of the rhetorical transaction, but the differefK:e^twee^that condition and 
the condition of being the auditor to the speech is the difference between 
passH'itv and involvement 

(The question remaiffe, uhv were Webster's eptdeictic efforts so popular 
\*.ith his c&fitemporaries'^ Even gfanting that we toda> stand outside the 
speeches, it still is the case* that the nineteenth century pubhc admired 
them Wh)"^ Whv did the pubhc of t^at time so admire discourses that left 
them with solittle freedom to form their own responses' ' 

One IS tempted to>iccouni for this pcpularitv in terms of emergent but 
not \et emer^gSfeg^nventions of response— to attribute it to tht very in- 
choateness of the^Wem of responses that b\ the end of that centurv was ^ 
to be much more definite to people But the temptation must be resisted 
* because, m fact, there wd-e already oJd traditions of rhetoricaF response in 
this countr), reaching JBack into the ^ventecnth century, re*ponscs at 
wf^ch y^mericans, ^cc/rd4ng to'deTocqueville's testimohy, seemed indeed 
notably )adept * The rpson, I think, is r^<her to bc-found in the evasiveness 
oT this ^tyie It was A>pular bccauscwt provided the audience with unarp- 
bigoous cues which, ila their ver\ definiteness, excluded aUematives, and 
thus induced the aud«i|cc to be unconscious of incifient stimuli that might ^ 
have uncomfoftSbl) sdliatcd their attention This didactic quality, then,. 
ajHi especially jts popfajarit) , should>: taken as asymptom of disquiet and 
/mease, ^f a ^uHtly^ptf^^ing conscience and a laat agreement to repress 

^jMjtffe^^ tWtas? of Webster and his audience, it was the presence of 
^^nHnar^ ta be repressed. For what are«till not fully understood 
X^Py'^^^^T^""^^ able tQ^as^milate the in5titut?9fof slavery The 
nfftfif^nm century Experienced a moral revulsion to slavery>that was suffi- 
ciently st/oqg to effect Its abolition It was on\he Uane in'Britain and in 
South Am^^rica, and rt nevtr. peall^ gamed a foothold on the continent 
A^ell before the overkirn of so old and well entrenched an institution, there 
must be at fust^dormaitt. and then stirring with A long crrfcendo of 
activity, d set of attitudes that, when fully expressed, will be totally mcom- 
)5dtible with theinstiUKioa The way fn which most people will warn tod^al 
with such disquieting attitudes in their^et inapicnt state will be to let 
them sleep, and it may have been Uebstdj-'s particular contribution the 
comfort oThis contemporaries that he devised themes and a style which 
corfoined to Hill the stirring conscience of his country U is significai^t that 
tmersbn despised him, for Enttrson stood for conscientc above all c\^i - 
an<} against slavery . 

Slavery, of copfse. w^s a focal -issue i-n nineteenrtt century American 
|!>ublic addresSi but,it»was not an autokinetic issue A process .or in- 
dustrialization aryl technological development was'bntier way in America^ 
and iiffingjatid, a process flUt some historians bcheve put slavery m the 
.course gf economic extinction.j| More impcrrtant for obr analysis^t was a 
process that, in both.countr^Qs, created social disruption and humOT suffer- 
*'mg The god of Progress reigned, and the salient tenet of its theology was 
to invest one's faitV i/iithe momentum. of change Faith m Progress -re-*^ 



quired thai c^b noi be inhibited b> social remorse The accumulating de- 
tritus of the process— the u|line5S. the explqiiaiion. the social insecu- 
rities— all had to be accepted as an ineviiabj^ means to a higher good 
V^hal precise!) the good was. was not clear, but the epovemlht toward it 
required altegiance, and that allegiance in turn required thai one's progres^ 
niit be retarded by the suffering of others * 
\ form of consciousness emerged which was adapted to such demands.' 
a form that was characterized b> the subordination of m<uat to ae^hetic 
considerations— b> ihe achievement of psvchic comfort and subcutaneous 
harmonv through the refusal to apprehend ihejarring, the unwholesome,' 
the corrupt 

Jhe themes of Hellenism* and Hebraism in Mailhew Arnold's great 
nineieenih cenlurv essav were actual currerils of his time, and it is bv no 
means clear that Hellenism was not thedominanl current in England and 
Xmerica. if b> Helleni>>m we understand the impulse to subordinate moral 
to aesthetic claims Now. therrare at least two wavs in which a societv can 
express ii> preference for aesthetic values One wav is to beautifv the envi- 
ronment to adorn the civic life ^nd Uie priv atexiomicile alike with the 
ornaments'ot great art The oth^ wav isjfo develop a perceptual instru- 
ment of highlv discriminatiag selectivitv. Jne tflat will be blind to the uglv 
and sensitive orilv to the beautiful This sort of perceptual instrument can 
operate w'lth indifference to the environment, and ;:an reali/e Apollonian 
values without regard for what Marxists call "the objective conditions of 
'^Jp^ct> " But such d perceptual instrument has-alj the defects of its vir^ 
tares, and Its principal eff^cacv is its 'selective impcrceptiyeness The 
instrument is required to be closed to some f^cts, even as it records others, 
Ms failuryo per-^ejve is as impbrtojit as its perceiving The development of 
such an instrument makcs.possible a Hellenism of the mind, ah impulse to 
beautify that is never projected', a vision of the Go(>d that is characteris- 
jKallv quiescent, an internal harm<{nv in the snidst o*f exifcrnal squalor an 
aesthetic anesthetic M its c/udest {and it wa^often crude in the nincteentfi ' 
cen'tur>2 it is Pullvann^ ^nd all the other ^l(\tng sentiniepialiiic'^^ that we 
associak with bouTg(*ise culture of the time biJvaJ. v^as not alwa^crude. 
and somerimei it was'ajLlv suhtlv expressed dispusilionf that enabled the 
elite Of thai centurv tera^flde the most extravagant corruptions and vet to 
maintain theij- cons(yencei intact and guiltless 

^hen Preud wrote of the conscious mind as receiving rwatenal that had 
ftrst passe'd4hrotigh a censor, his insight was timeleivslv valuable, but ihe 
inSight was oChis age hreud. the drscoverer of the tfnconscious, was also a 
child of the nineteenth centufy. an^fys genius lay in his capacity 4o.* 
generah/e from the evidence given him b^ his patients who. during the 
foundational formjilation'^)f his theorv. were creatures of the nineteenth 
centur> And Preud saw in that procession of troubled s(^ls the recurrent 
-con figili^ lion of a'consciousnessuhat-proteclrs itself bv a willed ignorance 
*'of t'he ii^l> fads of its ov^n nature, but an ignorance that, in the case of 
Feud's palienLs, was incomplc(el> reali/cd successful enpyghio disguise 
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the rot. but not successful enough to arrest the guilt. That Freud's thera- 
peutic response was not to strengthen hii patients' censors, but to throO^^ 
open their psycj)cs and bathe their guilt in l\g)\t was what made Freud one 
ofthe prime adversaries of this nineteenth century scnsibiliffi , 

More c6urageously pcr^iaps than atfy previous writer, Freud pressed the 
inquiry into the price we pay for civilization. His good faith brought him to \ 
acknowledge— as Rousseau before him had not— that the inquiry itself 
was an essentially cultural epiphenomenon, and that to pursue it was a 
profoundly civilized act Freud demonstrated anew that the construction • 
an^ sustenance of a civilization depends on hard moral choices, and that 
one can be free of such choices only in a- slate of savagery 

That pattern of personal anguish that Freud observed in the si- 
multaneous presence of contradictory impulses cryslallized, in the course 
of the nineteenth century, into a social configuration Our civilization in 
that time h^d given our forebears the power to rape the earth, but it had 
also given them the moral apprehension of what thcy^ere doitig. It sus- 
tained at once their arrogance and their^humility and, tiaving defined the 
two characteristics as irreconcilable,. ^ sanctioned th^r anxiety about 
them. Our fathers had, as ^we have still, a repertoire for coping with 
unendurable paradox, and one favorite technique theirs was to ob- 
fuscate It, to befog It in sentimentality They r^ine(|^the uses of language 
as an^instrument not of rendering reality/out of ^obscuring it. They 
projected their wishes, thev propagated theit^rtamsV In their fortunate 
moroents, the> found an inconsequential sc^act^im^jprobtion. When their 
luck failed them, thev were entrapped within 'rtie mora) autonomy of their 
own fiction? and perhaps, ip time, they, or we their heirs, recovered from it 
as from a nightmare, then to look unscntimerualiy, remorsefully, even 
loathingly on the cruel achievements oj.their self-absorption ^ 

The career of Oscar Wilde, and especially its tfagic finale, is a particil- 
larlv instructive example of ihe afjotheosis of aesthetic values Wilde's 
comedies and his public persona bfth earned to parodic extremes the pat- 
tern* of so exalting tjie agreeable and the bcautifil that they become per- 
. ceptual filters In the case of his comic masterpiece, J^he Importance of * 
Bein^ Earnest^ for exan^ple, the pattern pervades the play and not only 
controls its plot and characterization, but also suffuses virtually all the wit. 
And even the moral tale, "The Picture of Dorian Gray," is, you wiH recall, 
the story of a «>an whose corruption is disguised by an attractive ap* 
pearance, and who might have flourished indefinitely but for a work of 
art— his portrait—that represen ted Ittm too well. But it is Wilde's p\iblic 
perSona even more strikingly than his writings — a public persona, let me 
remind you, that was as successfully entertaining in this country as iff Eng- 
4and— ibat evidences dur argument. If that argument has merit, than it re- 
, quires us to see Wilde*s public persona not as a decadent deviation, but 
rather as an especially pure embodiment of ^ time. It was typical of the 
century that the guardians of British prestige refused to see ift Wilde's 
aestheticism the fulfillment of their own a.ttitui^, fJt their own equivoca- 
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tidn, being yet another source of moral discomfcfrt* had itself to be a prime 
object of imperccption. 

The fury with which Wilde was pursued, hounded and rumfed h^s always 
been somel+iing of a perplexity to Wilde's biographers They often end by 
holding Wilde himself responsible for his enduring conviction and im- 
prisonment, as if a refusal to flee can account for the enmity that makes 
fleeing imperative in th^ first place ^ Yet, for alhhe suggestions of a death- 
vrish m Wilde, driving him to impudenCe, neither Wilde's tactical paralysis 
nor his career of fashionable impertinence quite constitutes an Objective 
Correlative to the relentless persecution that destroyed him We can begin 

see the dynamism of th^f fury when we see WiWe as having mada overt 
in his art and his life the chronic disposition oflhe English elite Jfa exalt 
their tastes to a mora) preeminence, and when we guess that ihs^ oad a 
secret terror of that exposure. They were, then, moved to outrage IJccause, 
inadvertently perhaps, WiWe threatened the delicate organiMttbh ortK^jr 
consaousness Had they kenously questioned* the moral adequac>( oTx, 
aesthetictsm, it' would have been their own moral adequ^y that, in the 
end, would Jia^e been undermined, and they would have bfen compelled to 
^%lmit to the formal parlor of th^lr consj^usness-an ugly rabble of una^ 
know]3lg6d obligations 

ft IS not enough to sa> that Wilde's sexual inclinations repelled his 
Scountrvmen, for the dark world m which he moved flourished m his time 
^ It had before and does now Wilde's link to that .world was unbearable 
o ilv because Wildc was a special c^se FU was the epigone ^f hjs country's 
consciousness, and his corruption signified their own to his countrymen 
Tfie choice they sensed was between destroying Wilde andishattering their 
own identity And history provides recurrent confirmation ih*t men will 
kill before they will risk the torment of psychic disorder ^ 

However unprepossessing a form of consciousness may be, however dis- 
reputable may be its styhslic symptoms, to attribute to it an epistemic 
function IS to judge it as deasive and fateful in the*livcs of its' adherents. 
Perceptual filters shape not simply the distinctioti between the real and un- 
real, but indeed, prior to that distinction, the very determination of what 
m^y or may not qualify as a sut)ject for it.* 

1 hope by now to have made my principal, initial claims clear I believe it 
useful to view the sentimeJi^al style as the manifestation of a disposition to 
subordinate all values to aesthetit values in order, essentially, to escape a 
burden of moral responsibility It is in the nineteenth century. I bdieve 
that we find the sentimental style achieving its apogee, at least in England 
and America. Since then, of course, the style has fallen into disfavor, and ' 
on those rare occasions when we encounter it. it is likely to seem archaic 
aod contrived 

What has happened to the impulses behind this style? Surely our century 
has experienced no dim^nufhon of repugnant stimuli, and we have no ob- 
vious reason to suppose that the self-protectivene$s of ao aestheticized sen-, 
sibility IS any less useful now than it was a hundred years ago. One may 
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suspect that the sentimental style has been replaced, that something eke 
now exercises the close regulation of our responses in the way that the 
" sentimental style once did And the question is, what is that something 
else*> ' : 

First, I think we must look Ip television for some of th^ answer. In its re- 
' portage and documentaries no less than in its soap operas and adventure 
stones, television subordinates its raw material to the demands of dra- 
matic form. Unlike .Vhe sentimental style, television reportage and docu- 
mentary da not seem to me to be shielding us from ugliness. On the 
contrary, thev tend, if anything, to wallow m it TelevisidTrnews presents a 
ventable plethora of moral concern, and we viewers are invited to live livis 
of unremitting social^uilt But even whep it has horrors to convey, televi- 
sion orders, edits, and comments upon its photography Vrith strict atten- 
tion to the dramaturgic expectations of its audience Thus, television re- 
portage works, as the sentimentirt-sfeje did, to render_^ubli.c ii^^^uejs. 
aesthetically palatable 

More directly, we find a compressed version of the sentimental style in 
w some television ddvemsing m the Kodak cprnmercials that show joyous 
wedding^ and family reunions -and irresistible children, and in the Stan- 
dard Oil commercials that showSeautiful scenes of nature and water birds 
in flight amidst the benign presence of refineries ^am) derricks. It is 
comforting to believe that an^ enduring photographic image is effective 
against time and mortality It is reassuring to believe that our technology 
IS consonant with 4 woodland fixed in tranquility And^so a telegraphic 
sgitimentality presents us with^adStoppage of time and of motion— in one 
case with a precious moment m^de eternal, and in the other case with a 
process arrested in repose ^ ^ 

A second and more elusive answer to the question of what hasJBppcned 
to the sentimental style lies, I think, in the understanding that th€f senti- 
mental style IS a necessarily transitory phenomenon. It is necessarily 
transitory because it if its own eventual undoing ■ 

Thus far 1 have dwelt on the negative aspects of the sentimental style, on 
Its evasive and circumventive function It is appropriate now to redress 
that partiality and to note that the style's way of evading and circumvent- 
*^ ing IS to focus the attention in an affirnsative, indeed an arbitrary martncr 
And working as U docs to consolidate selected perceptions with precisely' 
defined feelings m a scries of imperative regulations'of sentiment, this style 
is unusually fecund in the generation of new pieties. ^ ■ 

What begins in the sentimental style as the construction of a new scnti- 
* mcnt can become after awhile the triggering <;if a stock response. Thus the 
^ ' melodf am^^ of a hundred years ago, which was in technique and in effect a 
very exact theatrical counterpart of the sentimental style, *° can become 
now the romance or the medical story or detective story of felcvision and 
filrti. The modern entertainments are cooler and more implicative in style 
but they are able to function only because' the amalgams of datum andafr 
fea which the older drama made explicit have by now become tonstituents 
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of our conventional sensibility^and what had to hejnstrucled our fore- 
bea,rs may^ simply evoked m us 

I ani suggesting, then, that the sentimental style is transitory because it 
' IS always, when i^is effectual, at the threshhold of a sensibility. It is a style 
Ijiat -affirmatively answers a deficiency of trust in the appropriateness of 
certain feeling-states to certain conditions, and it flourishes most in three 
general circumstances, when a new sensibility is talking form to replace an 
older one; when a sensibility has been formed, but is competitively 
marginal to another one; and when an established sensibility isjn decline. 
In any of these thnEe circumstances aod because of any of these circum- 
stances some version of the sentimental style may appear. Depending on 
which of the three cirOHnstances obtains, the style will 'move either to 
instruct initiates or to renew the faithful. But a1)sei^ any of these circum- 
stances, a'Od the sentinrcntal style will. be bortfig and overdone to 
audiences; it will not flourish becalCse they will not attend it j 

What I have been trying to do in mv critical remarks is illustrate the 
relationship between a 'Style and a form of consciousness When ione talks ^ 
of significant form in rhetorical cfiticism, the usual referent for that plrrase ^ 
consists of recurrent and abstractable patterns m discourses. That is a 
necessar>, an indispensible construal But there is , I submit, yet one otfier 
locus of form that solicits our attenfiun It is mpre elusive and problem- V 
matic than discursive form because it is not djredly observable, but its ex- 
ploration ma> repre^nt an ultimate humanistic fulfillment of rhetorical 
criticism The fornri to whicfi I refer is the form of consciousnes'^ affected 
bv and manifested^in the symbolic currency of rhetorical trausactionsi 

Groups of peX)ple become distinctive as groups sometimes by iheir habi- 
tual patterns oT commitment— not by the beliefs they hold, but by the 
manner in which they hold them and give them expression Such peopledo 
not necessarily share ideas; they share rather .stylistic proclivities and the ^ 
qualities of mental life of which those proclivities are tokens. 

Below the contiiloljsly mutable dialectic that shapes and reshapes our- 
social actions, there are deeper constancies of consciousne^ss. Their ex- 
plication IS essential to' understanding the varieties of. cJhetorical 
experience • ' - 



'Kenneth Burke, A Gramma/* oA A/f;//vr? (New* York. ^remice-Hall," 
Inc, 1952), pp 430-440 \ ' A 

^ -Plato, Phaedrus. 265, 266, llOD^Vhiiebus. 16-18, Cratvlus.42AC, So-' 
phist, 226C, 235C, 253 ff ; Polhicus. 285A ff .^Laws. 894A, 936D, 96X:, 

John Humphrey Noyes\ Male Continence \0nt\i\2i,\\y Ttie Oneida 
Community, 1872; rpt. in Sexual Indulgence and Denial. New York^. Arno 
Press, 1974). ^ ^ . ^ \ - . 

^Daniel Webster, *"The Bunker Hill Monumenj," nin"^ /fmpncfln 
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Speeches, c^^^land Maxfield Parish and Marie H'ochmufh, (New ^ 
YorR: Longmans, Green and Co. J 954), pp. ^06- 107. . 
^Collections of orations from the nineteenth century abound in exam-' 
. ' pies ^ the sentimental -Styl^. One suph collection is Alexander K. Mc; 
Clure^^sFomoks American Statemen and Orators (Scvf York: F.F. Lovell 
, Publishingi:^5n^ 1902) in six volumes. Among the nineteenth century 
* ^p^eches m'that coUeciion which exhibit, in whole or in part, the senti- 
mental style are: ElifJhant Nott, "How Are the Mighty Fallen/' II, pp. 
.308-335; Henry Clay, **0n the Expunging iResolutions," II, pp. 35^354; 
Anson Burlingame,"*Massachusctts and Sumner," III, pp. 13-37; Ignatius 
Donnelly, '^Reconstaiclion," IV, pp. 197-213; William Lloyd Gamson, ^ 
•'Words of Encouragement to the Oppressed," V, pp. 103-1 15; and a nter- 
vdously antic spoof of the sentimental style that was delivered in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, Janfes Proctor KnotU "Duluth,7'yi, pp. 308- 

327. ' . ' / ^ . 

^Ale^ijs^de Tocqueville, Democracy in Amemca, Sccond Part, Book I, . 

Chaps. 18 and 21, 

^ ^Robe»t WiMiams Fogel and Stantey L. Engerman. Tinie on the Cross ^ 
r ^oston-Taronto: Lutle, Brown and Co , 1974), pp 86-102, reviow some 
of t'hese historians. ^ ' • * 

^Hesketh Pearson, The Life'of Oscar Jf^/We (London. Mcthuen and Co., , 
" . 1954), pp. 305-307rFrank Flafris, Oscar Wilde His Life and Confessions . ' 
' - (New York: Horizon Press, 1974), pp. 292-305. - • 

''The discursive style seems, at Icast^at the present, unfashionable but 
f^rhaps its.episterfiic. function, has been taken up by other mcdia in our 
century One rememWs the extravagant artistic activities of,Nazisni and - 
tbe pervasive "ignorance^ among Germans of what was happening in tfie 
concentration camps. Jf^36, Walter Benjamin concluded his-cssay, "The , 
^ Work of, ArV^H'the Age of McchahicaJ. ^e^oduction," by noting that 
' ' ' "F.ascism \% rendering [politics] aestbetic. tommuitism responds by \^ 
poiiticizmg'art." Illumimitions. ed. fclannah Arendt, tj-an? Hany-^Zohn 
(NewYorkiSchockenBooks, 1969), p. 242 v ^ 
. lOMichacl Booth, ed'. Hiss The Villain Six English and American Milo- 
V dtamas (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1964). Booth's introduction to - . 
'this collection (pp. 9-40) is an exceptionally infomat^ve analysis of tnejo- , ^ 
' drama. A tht)roug*h historical treatment of the gf nre is FrankJLohilPs The ' . 
' '^JVorld of Melodrama (University. Park: The PennsyiyJim> ^State 
University Pn:ss,i967). ^ • ^ ' 
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The privilege of' habeas corpus i§ a basic tenet of both English and 
Amcrican'Jaw. The doctrine wa^sfirst articulated in Article 29 of the 
Magna Carta ^ ' * 

No Freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned^ or be disseised (i,e„ de- 
^prived] of his Freehold, ^or Liberties, or free customs, or be 
outlawed, or exiled, or any oth^fvise destroyed: nor will we pass 
upon him, nor condemn him, but by lawful JQdgmcnt.of his Petrs^ or 
by thp law of the Land J , ^ ^ 

. f ' * ' 

Kin Great Britain, the monarch held the power to suspend habeas corpiis^ 
at any 4ime and for any reason until the Habeas Corpus Amendment Act 
of 1679 Vested this ggwer in Parliament. ^ When the United States Consti- 
tuti^^ was being drafted by the Congress of 1789; the framers of th^t docu- 
ment placed this clause under Article I, which sets forth limitations upon 
Congress: "Tlfe Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall ng be sus- 
pended unless when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the puffic Safety 
may require it 7^ . , ' 

From time to time throughout history, tie Vrit of habeas corpus has 
been su^ndcd outright .by. the legislative assemblies of both Great Britain, 
and the Upited States. Two such occasions oc^rred during the French 
Rcvojution in England and during the Qvil War in the Unilcd. States. In 
both- instances, the executive admhistrations, under Prime Ministcr"^ 
William Pitt the Younger, and President Abraham Li^ln, respectively, 
had, in effect, suspended habeas corpus through a policy of arbitrary ar- 
rests and detentionjof political dissenters. Pitt and Lincoln faced compara- 
ble rhetorical; problems, namely, the juJiification of their administrative 
policy to withhold the privileges of habeas^^o^us. The purpose of thii 
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essay is, first, to describe the historical conditions which prevailed in these 
iv.0 instances and, second.-to compare; and contrast the significatu features 
> of Fitt's and, Lincoln's rheiortcai acts in support of suspension of^habeaS^ 
curpus ^ ^ V 

The Put Administration an(^he Jacobins ' 

Du«ng the etlrN seventeen. nineties, supporters of'th^ Pit4 Administration 
in Sirliame'nt approved u number of repressive measures, culminating in 
the»Habeas Corpus Suspension Act in May> 1794 Passage of these acts 
permitted the Administration to stifle di^eni over both domestic and* 
foreign pohcy' - ' . " 

>^ Parliamentar\ reform, especially regarding the redrawing of bor- 
6ughs/na8 beof^a growing concern for about tv^ent) vears John Home 
Ijfelped'io found fhc Societv of the Supporters of the ftiil of Rights in 1769, • 
and hi^ efjorts" were paralleled bv pamphleteers affiliated w^h other^ 
reform societies ' In 178S, rti'e'voung Prinje ^1ln^^l^ Pitt 4dyocated a 
parliarnentar\ reform bvll in Commons, tvut the pn^sal was defeated and 
pressure for reform subsided for a time in I7S9. the French Revolution 
sparktd renew^ed interest la the popular quest for parliamentary reform in 
tngland ^urke> conservative views m Reflections un the 'Revolution m 
France (lV>0) brought tart replies frt^^TfiifWs Paine (Rif^his of Man) 
an3 Jamj^ Mackint{)s|;j (Vindiciae Gaihcaei Soveraj new softies were 
formed, including the London Revolution Societ\ <I7S9), the ^icjciet^^ of 
thejjnends of the People (1792), and the l-nends^)f the Libertv' of the 
- * in92) 1 hesc groups, ,a/nt;ing^t>thers, wcr<f labcllqd "Jift^bfns'\bv » 

Pitt Pamphlets ndiculirlg the Prune -Minister, his adherent! and the 
, ' pohticai doctrines they favored poured fhom life presses as writers such as 
' Joseph Gerrald and iGeorfee Ticrncy sought to coaksce opposition-to th? 
Pitt Government and secure support for Parliamentary reform/ 

Whert F rance ijnd hngland/cngaeed in opcn>arfaje during (aki 1792, 
Put """uncfertook ta gather together all the enemies of, Fran.ce m a greai 
Cii)alftion Tbis gr*and idea/prove^^o be a fajlur^ however, for Prarjce 
had emerged victotiou^ inline fightmg in l'7^^3: especialh in Belgium and 
Holland pic • unsucces^Jfo/ rtn'htar> efforts were ^blafhcd' on uhe Pitt 
Adrjmistratiun, ahd tht gt^ernment was crUic|zcd4rcqufc<itiy in ihe news- 
Papers " ^ / ■ ^ • • ^ ^ 

' . TJht groups opposing t/he Pitt Government distributed pamphlets and: ' 
$ held/requent public meetings On occasion, a s>mpathetic member of , 
* Pafliaml^nt, >iK?h Ric/iar(l*Brin<^ie> Sheridan or T^iomas trskme, wouid 
sfieak^to the memberSy^ Toasts were drunk and i:esolutK)ns were passed^ 
but the societies' numerical po^r, bv an^i measure^* was hardly ^ threat to 
the Pit< Government.''^ Sufiportcfs nfVeform'm ParliameaJ were out- " 
spoken, to be sureVb'ut their voices fat outstripped their'votes.T^e largest 
'Sodiety was probably the London 'Corresppnding Society, which was 
head€jd by John Home (Tooke) and Ttomas Hardy /AlthotfgR it boasted 



of ''sc9res of thousands** of m^bcrs, its active membership was hot ''a ' 
few. thousand " The various petition^ scnf to Corufnons rtgarding'parha- 
mentary reform usually contained only a few thousand signatures. The m- ' 
dividual reform societies tendeii to be insular m character, ^nd attempts to 
.me(d disparate groups were futile In October, 1 793,' for ira^fice, a grand 
Bntish Convention^of reform societies was scheduled, Jul it, like another 
such venture one Ji^^nth later, accomphshedlittle." 

Although the teform societies ^(^m to have been both ideologically frag- 0 
Inented'and politically impotent, 'the' Pitt Government pursued a policv of^ 
repjfession toward tiierrf ln Mav, 1792, K-ing-George il! issued the"Proc- 
lamation for the Prevention of tumultuous Meetings and seditious .Wr^t- 
/ i^s/: document v\hich alteged that ^'wigked and seditious wr'itipg's have,^*i^ 
^n printed. pub|^lhed and industriously dispersed, tending ijf5^|^^\tf^ ' 
tymult arfe disorder, bv endeavoring to raise groundless jealousies and dis- 
contents in the m.inds of our fi^hfuf^aTid loving subject;i the 
Government's Home Sccretar>, Henrv Dundis. was zealous in his(j|^posi- ^ ' 
tion to the so-called "radical" fecieiies iV October-November, 1792, 
^ Dundas went to Scotland w{jere h« asscsse?fhe strength of support for the ^ ^ 
GiHernmentHnd assen?bledagroapof inTormeP$ and spi^s who infrltriiied * 
rcl\)rm societies and repojied on their activiUes Ano.lher Ro>al Procla- 
malion, the 'Troclamatiort for'Call(ng Dut the Militia," was issued b> the 
kin^tn Decep^er In "the first ihree months of 1793, two repressive 
measures were passed ^y^Parhatnpnt, the Alien Act, which curtailed tra*!el 
between France and tnglafid and established detention aceus for ren^jfr 
Assassin;* andT)omestic Traitors," ^ jTnd the TraitoroSlCurrespondeVe 
Act,, vffilch regelated commercial intercourse b^wSn Higland and , 
France " ^ ^ ^ • ' , ^' 

The Roval Proclainjj^()ns anti the repres^T^legislation were paralleled ' 
y bv Other jestrictive rUflM^rqs used against dissenters bv the Pitt Adminis- 
tration in November, I79!?.^^it't wrote Oundas about the pos«;ibilitv of * 
requiring printers and publishers to regi^^^er at "sorffe public oftlce'^ so that 
thctlow of Opposition pamphlets could be shufolf ^ Newspapers critical 
of the Government were compelled to pav arbitrary taxes, ar^d the Ar^us 
was tWced to cease publication ' Indni'duals were arrested an^ detained ' 
on charges of '\editious Ifbel," but manv were released before'coming to . " 
trial Convictions were obtained in sorfie cases, ar^ these received much 
^pubhcit/y in pro-Government newspapers, but trials of major figures, 
» ^\nH^>ffi Thomas Hardy, and John ttorn^c (Tooke), ended with acquitjal 
. The arrest and detention of Opposition writers and reform society 
members were, of coilrse. tantamount to executive suspension of habeas 
• corpus, for Parliament did aot authorize suspension' of the writ ujj^il the 
Habeas Corpus Suspen,sion Act was passed in May, 1794 The Govern- ^ 
ment^ad contemplated asking for Parliamentary suspension, of habeas 
Jlcorpus as early as November, 1792 * - , 

The Pitt Government also pA)moted the f^^rmatia||i|f a pro-Govern- 
ment loyalty ^roup,. the Association for Protecting fflWrv^^nthPTopeflv 
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against Republicans and Levellers. '"^ Known simply as "The Association,**' 
- 'this groyp .was Jinanced by thdiKoverWient an^ held loyalty meetings ^ > 
which oCten fAturcd "Paine burnings "-''^ John Reeves was the Adminis- - 
tration's chief .organizer in^ The Association, but John Bowles wrote, a 
number of pro-Govern m^ent pamphlets while in the employ of the Pitt 
Admin«tration . " I 

Thus, a small group ofdissdnters^giMnst the PTtrGovernment was kQpi - 
at bay b\ 4 series of Fepressive measures, whicH included Royal Proclama- 
tions. Parhamentarv legislaticff, arrest an^etention as well as the opposi- 
tion of a pro-Government lo>alt> association activelv supported by the 
Administration - ' 1^ # " ' \t 

The Lincoln 'Administration (^fid-fhe^ Copperheads ^ 

Puring^the earlv eighteen sixties, the Lincoln Administration used cxcctf- 
,tive i^roci;^mations» Congressional legisialion.^and a policy of arbitrary ar- . ^ 
rest to suppress those who differed v\ith Lincoln's plans far preservation of 
the Union \ * ^ ' ^ 

When Lincolji was ifiaugurajted on March 4, 1861. the Civil War was 
• just davs away Althi^uglf the firing on Fort Sumter marked the beginning 
of open hostilities, both sides had been preparing for war. The ■ new 
President inherited a disorganized executive branch fcpm Buchanan, but 
moved quicklv to stabilize his Cabinet b\ appointing William H Seward. 
Secretarv of State. Salmon P Chase. Secrelar> of the Trea&ur\, Lcfward 
* Battf. Attorney General, Gideon 'WelJfc. Secretary of the N3v\. Mont- ^ 
g^mery Bl Jir. Postmaster General. Caleb Smith. Secretary of {he Interior, 
and Siniion Cameron, Secretary (3T War Many of these" men* (or irieir sue- ' 
cesso^) supported the Administration's policy ^repression toward Ac 
so-called ^^Xopperheads" or Southern sympathise*"" ^ 

In Congress, the Lincoln Administratio-n was opposed by such figures as 
Senator La/arus POwefl oP Kentucky and b\ .the eloquent Congressman 
from fndiana. Daniel Voorhees, who was known as the 'Tall Sycamore of 
the Wabash*' Anothef ni^jor opponent was Clement I • V^landigharti of ^ 
OKio. who lost his C^jngressional seat in the 1K62 elections but a)ntmued 
to speak againsl^he Adrrtini^tration The Copperhdfes outside oLgovcrn- 
ment were^ loosely organized, but ^rong regional oppost|ron was^ 
^, conftntrated m*OlHo. Indiana. Illinois. Michigan, and Wisconsin 'There ^ * 
wercVsoroe ofgani/ed groups, such as the SiKicty for th.e^Diffusion of 
PnliticaT Knowledge, which was founded by Samuel f-^ B Morec. but most 
of the efforts to disseminate printed rbeiorfc iendcB to be local or regional - 
r in scope, frequently as adjuncts of a newspaper or printer with Democratic ' ^ 

party ties or pro-Southern leartmgs. \s the war continued, the- Lincoln' 
, Administration was .subjected, to considerable ridicule in newspapers and 
i^partiphlets Much of the criticism was^irccted ai the government's policy 
of arbitrary arrest Many oMhosc arrested early in the" war told their 
Stoncs^later in printed form ^bch \Jo<rtiments'aA Dcnni^ Mahoncy's The 



Prisoner of Staff (1863) ^nd ^The Four Acts of Despoiism (1^) were 
widcly>«rculaied along with treatises bv VaU^ndigham and pafriphtets by 
Judge Andrew Duff and.Dr. E^son Olds. -' When Lin(?oln w^ nominated 
byjiis party's convention in 1864. opposition-to him became vilriolic, as 

• illustrated bv the pamphlet entitled The Lincoln Catechism, \^hein the 
£dcentricuies <$ 'Beauties of Despatism A re, Fully Set Forth -A Guide to 
the Presidential Election of 1864 ;\ . ' . , 

In April and^Mav. 1-861. Pcesiderft Lincaln suspended the privilege of 
habeas corpiAjp ^lected^eographical areas )yhei-e opposition forces were 
particularly active On' April 25.^1861. he authorized Genera! Winfield 
Scott to^suspend habeas corpus ^'in the extremist neccssilv" if the Mary- 
land Legislature Choose t<^rm its titirens against the United States " 
Two davs Uter. Lfncoln extended suspension to a line between 
Philadelphia and Wasi^mgton. and on May Ifi aH order authorizcad suspen- 
sion on the Florida coast On June 20. IJt6l, Lincoln singled out one Major 
\\illiafn Henrv CRase and directed that his right of ha^as-corpus be ^ih- 
pended; for he was '^allege^t bc.guilt> of .treaS9nable practices agairtst 
ithe govergment " ' Just before Cougr^s^ met in special session in e;arly 
July. Lincoln authorized suspension of habeas corpus on a line between 
New^Y^y'k'^and W^hington Th^ Congress ratifTcd. Lmcolri*s proclama- 
tions for calling out the militia. bift ne^er af)prbycd nor disapproved Lin- 
poln's executive suspensron ofc habeas corp\^s This silence amounted to 
"tacit sanction.'*-; a«d Lincoln ordered thr wrtr'withJtic!dHnL,^aine oft 
October 14. I86t 4t is scrmewhat^urprising that Congfe^f failed lb act be- 
cause Lincofn's executive orders had been ru4ed unconstitutional b^hief 
Justice Tanev m the case of ex parte Merryman during June, iMI wr his, 
own part. Lincojn asseried his power to' suspend ha"bcas corpus in his 
messageio 'Ccygress pn 1^161." a position supported by Attorney 

General Bates and. later in theye^f. by KoracJ|^nnev. in The Privilege of 
the Wfit of Habeas Corpus under the Constitution '';\general proclairia- 
tion suspending habeas corpus throughout the Unipn was issued by , Lin- 
coln on Scpten^er 24. t^62 . . . * • ' 

^Although Congress was silent on habeas corpus in 1861-1862^ itdicj pa^s 
other-repressive me^surfes. such as the Conspiracies Act of July 3l< I86h. 
and the Trea/son Act of 1862, The former-empowered the. Adm^istration 

^ to deal witfi/d^n^nce by fine and^fnprisonment for conspiracy "to 
overthrow the governrhent.** while the latter lessened penalties For treasph.. 

e?.pand^d*th^ definition of treason to include anyone engagirfg in fC- 
b^on5)r insorrcction against ihe authority of the United State.s/* Jlie 
Habeas Cbrpusj Act ofA^^jTnoi only recognized .the^Ptifeicjent's abilUV to 
si!Kp«nd h/abcgs corpus. biKlso'pemiiUed military commanders to ignore 
theAvtit;|t ; ' ' . ' • ' 

The^incoln Admini^tratioh*s"repressive policies were facilitated by the 
miRtary /structure The power ic^suspend habeas cQrpus was riplegalcd to 
military/ cQijjjmanders ift Lincoln's executive proclamati(}ns; cortscqyently 
man)^ ^bitrary &rfc^ were cpfhcd out by ,tHe ^military When Simon 
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Cameron left his Cabinet p^st Seprttary of in early^ 1862 and 
Edwin M'- Stant^ took his place, much of the-power]\o contcoT internal 
sTecuntv passed tf^^tanton Duties, inclining the rele^rle of, prisoners, Tor- 
merly authorized by Secre^ary of State ScwariJrV^re assumed by;Stanton. 
Th^ new Secretary of Waf was firm in^ Ins rcSolve to use 'the means 
necessary to pjceserve^the Union and repress Southern sympatHizers; a ffew 
w^elcs iScfor^ taking ^ffice. he added these ^nes to a r^rt signed by 
Secre<ar>»of War Carmeron "Those who-make war against the'GoVem- 
meni justly forfeit aft nghis of property, pnvifege, and security derived 
frc(m the constitution and the laws against w*hich they are in armid re- 
beiion . .z^-* Stanton took control of the Union railfoeds'and vlrtuafiy 
nationalueiflhe telegraph system,^|yivjng a^legrapfi installation placed 

* next to his Own ojfice in theXV'ar Departmenf^' 

Copperhea4/fewspaper editors were at times^siibjegted to arbitra^A^ ar- 
r<;^t and^ detention, but the Lincoln Admnislralion .did not pursue an 
overlf^ggreS'sive polic> of repression agaihs: newspaper^ -trom time to 
tirae an editor afrested and heVi. and occasionally the publication of a 
» newspaper w-^ halted b\ mijitary force On at least one occasion. 
Slanion ordered the arrest of several newspaper qj^i^ors ' 
^ Support for lt}e Lincoln AdnTtSistration was encouraged by the forma- 
tion of the Union League, or Loval League as it was also known Governor 
'Oliver P Morton oversaw much prorLincoln ac^ivitv in his home state of 
Indiana, and \}is el^cijve org^lfiation; speeches, and petitions eventually 
.^nurji'ed p\ib\K^MpfWm against the * Copperhead legislature/' The 
Union League\as most active in Tennessee, Kentutk), Illinois and In- 
diafia, but late ^ 1862, Union LeS^gueswere foiy)ded in the East a3 well 
These lovalty associations did not f)la> a' significant role m the elections pf 
1H62,' which were generailv Democratic landslides, but in th.e AprilM863, 
ekctions the {Jn\on Leagues were effective in J^roducing vojlesfor the Lin- 
•colp Administration Ther^.is'cvidence thai Secretary of War Stanton 
L'ouragai, both vertfallv and rmanciaiiy, the formatiori^of the Loval 
Pubhcati^fi Society, which was directed* by Francis Licbcr 
Lincolft vJIl|ar^r>tly took no actite'^role in^ the Lmaf Led 
did acci^ npnbrarv membg-ship in the Union League of 
spoke before that samegnoffp in Ji^ne, JH64 ' 

Thus, th'e Copperheads were checked bv variety 
measures, including^ arbitrary arrests and su^peosion of habeas 
both^)f vihich were initiated by the executive branch of government 'The - 

* War Department, under Secretary Star(on, u.sed miht^ry powtr to control 
transportation and , communication Opposition ^c;wspaf5ers were often 
harassed, and a coterie of loyalists produced pro-GovernnHnUpubltcations*' 

; with' the blessings of the I^incoln Administration Congress\vas slow to 
support the repre^siv^ rfieasures but the Cons|:^racies Act. t^e Treason Act > 

. and the Habeas Corpus Act wert passed*, lendinR st)me kgislativAupport 
tothe Lincoln Administration^ policies ^P|^ 
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• / Pift and Lincotj^^p^usphdion of Habeas Corpus 

I From the foregoing descrTpiiorft of the historical, conditions in A«iT^ich 
' I .Prune Minister AV'iHiam Pitt and President LincotQ^ound iji^mselves^ it k 
; . seems clear ffiat bolh vieNverf suspension of the wfii of'haSeas corniis as a'" 
,^ key ingredient m their respective policies of repressfon. Cehainl^Vmaij^^t^ 
. historical factors in each situation were unique Pftt, ,for instance, was •< 
fighting a war upon for^gn soil. UhjIe/he Civil W'ar Uas almost on Lin- ' 
cdn's doorstep. Neverfheless. there^ are some interesting simtlarities. 
between the two periods,' such as the policies of arbitraV) -arrest, the 
pamphleteering of <he gppositior^ governmental harassment of opposition - 
Newspapers, ^vernmental support of lo\altv groups, and, of course, 
.administrative interest in suspending habea^ corpus. •Consequenllv, the 
_ /^question n^lurall) arises How did Pm and tincoln justify their stispen- 
-A sions, of habeas; corpus'^Or. put another wav VVhat-rhetorical means.^cj 
?\\\ and Lincoln em pfo). to support their suspension of hi^as corpus'' 1 a 
order to provide somt; Answers to th^ questions, the mtjst signific^ rhe- 
torical acts of Pitt and Lincoln on the Tiabe<fs corpus questron wilH>e 
examined The Prime Minister's speeches of H^v 16. 1794. delivered j ft' 
the House of Commune, du^ng debate on the I^beas Corpus Suspension 
Bill, form the most compete accour^t of his position ofi the i^ue 
President Lincolrr'^ written repiv ^p Congressman Erastus CUrning and * 
others, which appeared in the NeWork Tribune on June is 
generallv^i^gardedtas Lintuln's most fullvdeveloped statement pn habeas 
\^ corpus,^aJj^ng with t^e sim^r letter ,tq Matthew birchard written a few 
weeks later - * . ' ■ ' , 

^ Both Pitt. and Lincoln ^uec^\onsi>tentl> that future dangers, not 
^ mereh past facts, were^j^he stro^ngest support for suspension oQiabe^ 
corpus Pitt began his address reference to a lengthy reporfdelailing 
the activ^ities oC^variou^ reform soct'eMes. and went on to argueThat***there 
vwas not (^ne rtion;^ent to be lost in arming the executive power with those 
additional mean$. w'ljiph might be sufTicieni effectually to stop the further 
progress of s-ulJ^ a plan (for a conventioAof ihe reform yv)cieties].'and ta 
^ I prevent Us Joeing earned, into final exe^^gTOn': (p 49"?} In ji>sti/vmg the 
^ pohc> of arreste, Lincofn differentiated between oodmarv cnminal arrests 
and Arrests m time of rebellion, and argued that h>* Admfni^tratiqn's 
^ poficv^vas aimed ^tavertingjuture acts ^ ' , ' 

indeed. arre>,t?bv -process of 'courts, and arrests in cases of rebellion, 
do noLproceed altogether' upon'the,sjme basis The^Ti^mer isdirecfed 
a^^the small per cartage of ondinarv and continuous perpetration of 
crime, while the latteys di^tej^ at suddeA'anfl txtensivc uprisi;igs" • 
againstif^e government wf^, at' most, will succeed pj fa^l. jn no 1 
' gre^ length of time In the latter ^^sc.' arpcijfs are made, not so much 
for whiU has been donf , as for w^iat probrfbl) v^uld begone The lat- 
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icr IS more for the preventive, apd less for ^he* vindictive, .than the 
' * former ^ - 

\ Whil^ Pki wanied to jail leaders ffiid reform advocates to keep thcrn from 

, poisonijig the minds of the populace*; Lincoljp. sought lo curxii\ the ^ 
acriviiies of dissidents who desired to persuade Union soldiers to desert dr * * 
to lay down iheir arms The Prime Mllrister predicted tAat failure' by^ 

^ ^ -#«rliament to suspend habeas corfkis would result in the.destruction of the, 



Government' 



[The Inform socieues'^cumcttls] carried with them no faint ilhistfa- 

oTwhat the> coul^Bc 
There would be fotind^RJiuiions atraignu^every b<!^ch of govcrrt- 



tion of what ihe> couiJ^expcctod lo.do in the fullfiiajesty of power.^ 



ment, threatening ihc sovereign, insuhing the House of^^rs, and ac- 
i^sing the. commons of insufficiency, therf would be rtund notice \ 
^ taken of the measures of parlilKicnt, which . . . should be re^bdtd, 
W tknd^r their doctrine, Salus populi suprema lex. and thait the constitu^ 
lion had been utterly destroyed (p. 5()4) 

* • • • , , 

' ' . Lmcoln reasoned ihcrt efforts to subvert the morale of the Union apnriy by 

mducmg soldicr^q dosert or by encouraging youn^ men to Wfrain from ' 

cnlisjing woukj damage his policy of keeping the sjates togfiiher. "he who " 

^ dissuades one ma'n from voluntecring,*.or induces'one soldier to desert, 

weakens the L'niOn cause as mJUch as he who kills a union soldier in bat-. 

tie W In ah .aptly -ex pressed hne of thought/Lin'«;oln a;gued ihat agitators 

Nvhb'encourage desertion \vere pcThaps>moTe htinous criminals thaft'thosc 

* ' "*^>*'ho might be persuaded to desert " , ' » ' 

Must I shoot a simple-mind.ed soldier boy who desert^, white I must, 
-^not touch a hair of a wiley agitator^who iruhices him'to desert^ This is 
npne-the less injurious when effected by. getting a father, or brother,., 
or friend, into a' public meeting, and there working uporf his fedmgs, 
" ^ till he IS persuaded to' write the sold^pr boy, that^e is fi^hting^ih^a bad ' < 

cause, for a wicked administration of a contemptible govcrnmcht, ioo 
weak to arrest tnd puni^ himj/ he shall desert? I think that in such a 
• ca:se/to siltlpce the a^iUltors and^ave the boy, is not only constitu- 
tional, but, wiihal, a great merc^/ ' p 

\ Pitt s des4re for frMje^ii^^assage ,6f the Habeas Corpus Suspeimon 
Bill, along with his probable knowledge tha||l)e numerical supcriocflpof 
his supporters wbuld sustain th^ measure, permitted him to spea^BKh 
vehemence,^and even sarcasm, as jb^characterizcd the membersmp of- 
^ refgrjh societies Pi^t alleged Ibat^thi members came from "manufactur-^ 
' ^ng towns,'' where, be9ai^^ of "the vast concourse o(*ignbpant and prof-' 
ligatd men.wfK) neccssaVty collect in such places," the reform leaders 
could find persons "whose understandings were most subject to be misled ' 
O ' by^tJKir doctrines, and^caiered subservient to'iheif views '* Elsewhere, 



Put casligalcd his opponents as "wretches" and ''outcasts of sb^jst^y.!' In 
contrast to Pitt's.vitriolic style. Linccln's treatment ©f liis c^p'o^ipn is al- 
most deferential The letter, to Erastus Commg and'oihers opeos with jin 
attempt on Lincoln's, part to maintain common ground He cooimended 

^ ^"he ultimate position taken by 4he assemhl) a< AIban)i, New YorR, from 
svhich Commg had communKated the r^olutions of the meetj^g: *'tl^ 
gentlemen corfippsmg the meetmg are rdsolved on (ffemg their part' to - 
maintain our common government and country/ despite the Tolly or 
wicTccdness. as they rtia> conceive, of an> administratioii " Lincoln's corti- ■ 
ments isolatofthe essential issue "-^is position is eminently patriotic, ^nd 
as such. I \haftk meeting, and congratufate^i$jiition fopit My own 
purpose Is the same: so that the meeting and i^yself have a common ob- 
ject, and can have no differences, except iry the choice of means or 
measures, for effecting that object " , / 

Lincoln faced ihe immediate ,questig^s of ibc constitutionality of h^s 
suspension of habeas corpus and the fai'rness df his policies of »rbitrar\ ar- 
cest, fih. who was merely asking Pdrliament(l^ exercise its right under the 

^ijabed> Corpus Amendm**ni Act uf fdced^no siKh legal probfem,^ 

and hj; vhose not to defend hi!i.(io\ern M'^ drr<;Nt policies, except to refer 
lo the voluminous report of the Committc? i)t Sc^rccv «f the House of 
Xofrimans respecting Seditious practiLes, which Pitt and Henrv Dundas 
had ^prepared Thv meetine al Al^ians asserted that LmcotnS polic> of ' 
military arrt^sfs was^uiconstitutumal I ;AColn replied terseU '*l^think the> 

. are^noi, and. ^aCter^^taUixig-4^|!rvuiiiis for arreM aod providing a brief 
account o^hl^ vi^ws of the planvof the insurgents, hcjjfcddresscd the funda-* . 
mcnfaUonsUtutional issue 



zn in cases pf Rebcllion^r 
ma> require ilf '-is the provisioawhich spe- 



Ours is a casc-of^ft^llionf— so Called b> tb^ resolutions before me 
m fact, a clear, flagrant, aid gigantic casrpf Rebellion, and the^rovi' 
sion of the conslilution mat 'The privi'jege of the v^rit of Habeas 
'Corpus shall not bc>susp0nded. unless w 
Invasion.jhepubit^cLfi 

ciall) applies t* o'uc/pMcnt case This^^o\ision pj'ainly attests* t'be 
understanding of thi^se wiio made the c^tiniution that . ordinarf 
courts acting ony^dinar> rules.* would diktiarg^f^-HatJWi^ Corpus 
pifrpose that i^^ch cases^ men ma> be held in custocf\ , whom \he 
courts actinc^n ordmarv rules^woiild discharge 'Habeas Cqrpiis. 
does'not d'lsqAie' mtn who, arp p^ned to be guilt> of defmed crime; 
andit.s su^enjWi is allowed bwhe coTrsUlution on purpose (hat.^nen 
ma) be^rrestcd and held, who can not be prjved to be guilty of de- 
frntdjfCrlme. ''when..in lases .of Rebellion or Invasion aie public 
Safew ma> require ,it XhJs is prtcisilv our'present J^se— a -case of 
Rel^Jlion, wherein the poblic Safety does rcqt^re the suspension , ' 

■ '■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

.incoln did rjot directly address the question of vAo was to decide when 
t.public safety was threatened by rifbcllion or invasion— Congress or tile 
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Pre^iddnf— M he did note that the question nself would aHow ^'spies and 
olhefs" lo remain ai lapge while ihe suspension decision was bcjng made. 
Of course, Lincoln argued, "if ihe cxccuif e should suspend ihe writ, 
, wiihoui ruinous waste of lime, instances of arresting mnoceni persons 
naighl occur," and the "clamor^J over this would bc/'of some service to ihe 
msurgenl cause "l^hus Lincoln argued that eilh^adeta) in suspension of 
habeas corpus or a sv*ifl suspension of ihc writ aided ihe rebels. The 
Presidenl argued t^al this appareni dilemma was part of lhe» Southern . 
plan, and he lell no doubl that he lell il lo be his duly to ^ruspqnd habeas 
corpus . ' , 

It needed no ver^v keen perception lo di5<;pvCT this part of the enemies' 
programme, so soon <ks bv open hosiilities their machinery wa^s fairlv 
pul in motion I Yet, ihor^ghlv imbued with a revererrce fpr the 
V guarantebj nghls of indivrauals, I ^vas slow to adopt the strong 
measures, which ^by degrees I have been f<5rced lo regard as being 
within ihe exceptions of the constitution, and as mdispcnsable lO ih.e 
, publrc Siilet\ 7 . r « ' ' ^ 

Later in ihe^lcller. Lincoln argued that cornmonSerise-diciates that ex- 
traordinarv measures mi/st be employ^i^d in cVtraOFfdinarv limes Tbis was 
perhaps the mtjsl shopworn argument, for BinWv and others had used ir, 
but ttie President gave it Jn^^added degree of vyvacily -with a^n apt com- 
parison in a well-balanced antitlietical senlenoe "I can' no more^bc 

^jp^'^miiaded itfat the government can conslHutit\nallv lake no strong' 
measure in t^mc of rebelTion; because it can be showV that the same could 
nnr1|)e lawfuIK, taken in irmc of peaccr.-^itnm-t usn-V. persuaded that a 
p<lrycular drug is not good medicine for a-Mck man\beca«sc it can be 1 
' shown to hot be good food for a wel[,o(ie " 

?• The position that extraordinary circumstances- dictated determined 
policies undergirded PitVs remarks, also, but one of the Prime Minister's 
most apparent strategies was to show thit the tumult whijfi made (he 
times Extraordinary was.the work of conspirators Unwanted to \how twp 
sorts of conspiracies operati^ve in the reform %cieties which oppo>»ed hirn 
hirst. Put qifoted from letters between THomas Hardv's Society for 
Ci)nslitutional Infgrma-tion and other groups in order to document that a 
' settled design'' was^foot to organize a a)n\^niion of all reform-minded 
•cUi/ens Such a convention^ Pitt asserted, was *'an open attempt, to 
superc'iie the Mouse of^dOmmons m its repre^ntatue capacity,' anl^o 
• ' asaime to itself all^he functions and p<jwers of a national legislature'" 




1 , and more importartt.'was Pitt's unremitting position that English 
re^^* siKieties were hatching'a ctmspiracy in concert wit^h comparable 
groups in France The Prime Minister referred frequently to letters, and he 
« r^ularly labelled the tr}glish ' reforrp groups "Jacobins"- He alluded 
frequently {6 the existence of a ''dangerous conspiracy." and he began hijN 
I ' .peroration on the Habeas Corpys Sus|jensmn Biil bv alleging #iat "So fof- 



midable a conspiracy had never before existed " He concluded with a bncf 
reference to the dictum ih^l exiraordmarv times called for unusual 
measures ' * • • 

It had been usual, . in time of danger, to enact a lemf3orary suspen- ' 
sion of the Habeas Corpus laws, as those v^ere matle for Jhe.pres^va-^ 
tion of the constitution on the one hand, so on the other Ihey could not 
exist if the constitutvon was' gone "The temporarv sacrifice of-thjs law* 
was on certain occasions as necessary to.the support of the constitu- 
tion, as the Inaintcnanc^ of its f)rinciple was M ail c4|^s.It was slk-^ 
^^^Knded, at a time when the constitution and liberty of the country' 
^Hfe-e most peculiarlv gu4rde(i and attended to and that suspension 
was more particularlv called for now, v^hen attempts were made to 
. disseminate through the realm, principles and^ me<yis of actiofi that 
ijiight endanger that constitution", for the prescr\ation of wh^ch that 
law* was made, and produce much more lamentable effects, and a^last 



b^emedied by more dreadful means (p 5P5) 



It might be inferred that sorpe members of the tmcoln Admirfistration, 
partiLuIariv Secretarv 6/War Edwin Stanton, con^dered the Copperheads . 
a i^onspiracv,^^ but Lincoln S%i not jetlect thi^iewpojnt in his letter to 
^.ra>tus Corning The President did charge tb^Rhe rebellion had been in' 
planning f^jii**more than thutv vears," and he did cliarge that '^sympa- 
^i/ers p^BPW ai! departments of the government and nearly all commu- 
nities {^f the people," but he did not attempt to prove that his opponents 
>^ere united m a.conspiracv There is perhaps good reason wh\ Lincoln a'pf- 
pJrentlv rejected the conspiracv theorv Seeking as he did to preserve the* 

, Ln(on at all cost, he Could iittle afford to -alienate fofcvfr the Southerrv 

leaders w^ho^^e aid he might requne during reconstruction Indeed' in 
explaining his arrest policv, Lincoln enumerated a list of rebels — including 

'fs' 4 Breckenndge. Lee, Magruder, 'and Preston, among- others— ""and noted 
that none had committed any crime before the rebellion began Li;icoln 
K'ould have branded all of them 'X opperhcad Conspirators','* but he chose 
instead to n»le rather ruefully "I think the time not unljkelv to coipc v*'hcn 
I shall be blamed for miking too few arrests rath^'than tqp. maru 
Indeed' Lincojn sec'm.s not to have used ^he pcjarative'**Cop^B|fcd" in h^s 
public speeches or writings, although the term dots occur a^p times in 
private mcmorarxki brmolcs intended for C#binel Vncmbcrs V \ ' 

In -bis attacks upon the so-'calkd " Jacobin;}," Prime Mrnisler PiK^RMdc 
much of his allegation that captured reform s(Kict> documehl^ provided 
•'a full and authentic account of certain proceedings" and that his reading 
"of ih^ir own bodies proved sufHcientlv , tfiai it was ihroug^i' hypocrisy " 
thev pretended ^heir object wis a par<iamentar\ reform. '" /^ttually 



l^it^had no mor<;^lhari the public, records of the vari€H« reform-groups, as, 
Charles James Fox poiiAd out' in the debate owAPHabea^ Corpus 
Suspet^siofi Act. but Pftt was able to m^dke the publi^ourcfcs appear to be 
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, "relUclam" eviden^ Allho^h Republican newspapefs delighted in regal- 
ifig iheir readers with exposes of secret ntes and handshake^ of 'Cop- 
perh^ad groups, and the War Secretary's pffice commissioned a report on 
the acti^viucs of Copperhead groupsr^ Lmcoln' in contrast to Pitt, did not 
allCnrpt tb^istort pubhc records ' - * - 

. CW^es of "part) politics" were frequenth made at the Lmgoln ^ 
Administration despite tlie^fact that the Cabinet was bi-partisan Perhaps ' ' 
the pc^lantjes'of North-Sout|i and IJnion-Copfedcrate were parallelet^ bv a 
Republican- Democrat dichotomv At any rate, Lincoln replied to his 
crllics^irrthe leaner to£rastus Corning, with both invective and irony 

fn giving the resolutions thai earnest cgnsideration which 

' . of me. I can not overlook the fact that the me^tmg^ 
/ ''Democrats ** Nor can I, with fuli respect for their. 
. - telligence. and tljejairly presumed deliberation with whi^ 

pared their resoluii^hs, be permitted to suppose that this occurred,b> ^ 

\ accident, or in* any way other than that (J^ preferred to designate 
themselves "democrats*' rather than .^'AmeHtan citizen's/' In t^is 
tinje of nationaiVperil I would have preferred to mjeet yottupon a lev^l 

^ one siejp^hTikher Han anv party piriform, ^cause I am sure thtt from 
buch more el^ated ppsitiqji, we could do better battle f(^the courvtrv 
we all Jove^^n wc po'ssiblv c^n from those lower 6nes,^vhere frorn 
I'h^force dfhahiu the prejudices of the paSt, and selfish hopes of the 
JutDre, we arj^sure to expend nriuch of our ingenuity and strength, in 
finding fault witK and aiming bfows at each otjier But since you ha^e \ 

^ defied me this, I wjll yet be thankful, for country's sake, that not all 
democrats have done so He on whose discretionary judgment Mr 
Vallandigham w^as arrested and tried, is a democrat,' having no old 
part) affinitv wiCK me. and the judge who rejected the constitutional * 
-Ciew expressed in thes^ resolutions, by rcfus>ng^o5isiharge Mr V- ^ - 
on Habeas Cor]^i^.' is.a democrat ^of belter' days t^an the'^e, having 
receivfed his judicii^ rpantle at the h^nds of PresiderTt Jadcson. And 
-stijl more, of all tjiose democrats who are nobly exp^)sing their lives 
and sheddmg-their blood on the battle-field, Thavc learn^ that many 
approve tKe course taken with Mr V v^hile I have aorlka*^ a 
siggleone condemning Tt^l can not assert that there are ^one1|t|:[2 i ' ' " 

Conclhstoryi 0 r ' '\ . ^ 'i " " 

' Pitt and lmcoln faced a similar rhetorical problem th^ce^^o^^sui^ the 
suspension of habeas corpus The historica) iituaijons |n\wKic"h the heads 
of government ijbund themselves were somewhat unK^ue^a/ul idiosyncratic V 
■ o"h the one; hanll because of the different ^Icgal prixe<Jures and politicai^ — 
structures of the respective countries, but th^e weri, on th^othcr hand, 
some -not eVorthy simijtinties bctweefn the t^o' situations, including the 
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policy ^^l^itrarv arrests, a vocal ODCOSition and, of course, the govern- 
ment's desire tQ suspend habeas corpu^* , ' 

MthoQgh sections of each rhetorical act are dev^)ted to pajticular 

- concerns, sirch as tm(roln's r«p|y, to, charges of partisan politics and Pitt's 
attempts to use public records as ''reluctant'' evidence and to propound a 
consiMXacv theor\A these contrasl.s may be of less interest to the rhetx)rical 
critic Than are the features common lo the rhetoric of Pitt and Lincoln 
Despite the contrast between Pitt's vehement style and Lincoln's 
restrained 'bi*t sometimes featcabtiC'language. both Put and Lincoln chose 
to argue that future dangers rather than past facts formed the strongest ra- 
tionale supporting suspension of habeas corpus Further Lincoln argued 
that^lir^prdinarv iimes call for extraordinarv measures, a position un- 
derlying Pitt's view that conspirators were the cause of, the extraordinii'** 
times * ^ ' ^ ' 

^^^Additional studies of national leaders who seek, to just»t\ the suspension 
orhdbeas corpus, in addition to isolating the unique elements of the his- 
torical situations in which <he advtKatcs arre enmeshed, ma\ provide 
further evidence for the patterHvof argument which seem to form the^i^ses 
fi)j Pitt's and I incoln'* separate lustifications foe suspension of the "gt'eat 
NNnt," habeas'corpus ^ ' • , - 



Ann PaiJisier, Ma^na Carta The ffenni^e af. I iheri\ {Oxford 
Cla>^nd(>n Pre<s, 19"!), p 1 17 . - * 

Ort,,tne deC^efopment of habeas corpus in Lnglish law, see RohertjG 
SimmoiVs, "Thc-Writ of Habcas.C orpus The \tost Celebrated Writ in the 
\ nglish Cv^' Imeruan Bar Awociatum Journbl. /V i Ma\ 19.^5). 413^ 
' 416 /\ ' ■ % ' 

Lnited SVates Constitution, Article F, Sertion 9. .cladse 2: for a 
thorough stud the draftip'g <>f th^ clatT^.Mee'Ftancis f dschal, *The 
C opstitution and Habeas C orpus," Duke La^^ Journal. \'o\uvnC 1970i^u. 
- 4- •\ugu^t<i^, 6t)'^-^^l Tkere is stiil cortsiderable cofmov^rsy over whether, 
this clause apphesto (mngress or to {\k President* Fhaft controversy began 
during the situation d<?Jcribcd in this paper, sec the s(^urces civeh in note 22 
below j. ^ ^ ' r ' ' 

/Or John FK^rne (Tooke), see Eugene Charleton .Black, The Associa- 
tii.n -B^iu^h t>}irap(Miameniarv Fiitiulal Oriianizatjon 1^69-1793, Har- 
.vard Historical Monf^raphs, "34 (( ambTidge Harvatd University Press, 
l%3). Qp 10:22 \Other pamphleteers were Major Jofin CartWnghl, John 
Jebb, and GranvilW Sharp - " 

(jerrald wrote' gT^e' Onh ^Means of SawnfL s fnUh Ruin and Tierney' 
produced The Sta4b o] ihe Hepresentaiion of hrf^land and Wales \r\ 1793. 
for information on these men, see Lucvle Werkmeister, A Newspaper His- 
' Jor\ oJlf':n^lan(i 1 792-1 793 (Lf^co\n Univer^it'v of >i^ebr.a^ka^Press. 1^67) 
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'^Donald Grove Barnes, George III and William Pitt, 1 783. 1 806 {Stan-. 
•ford: Stanford University Press, 1939Jj p> 27 h , , 

'The primary Opposition newspapers were the Oracle, the Diary, the 
Courier, X\i^, Morning Chronicle, the Argus, and Morning Post, the^ 
Tntfex prepared by Werkmeister (pp. 555-560) provides citations 6rattacks ^ 
'on the Put Government by these riewspapers 

'According to Werkmeister"(p 200rErskine"s speech on Qecember 22. • - 
1792. to the Fnqnds of the Liberty oJithe Press was printed in an edition of 
100,000. ^ • . ' - , ^ - 

•^Barnes, pp 214-215 and Black, pp^ 226-227. Earlier studies of thci 
reform societies reached a similar concfusioil: see G.^ S Veitch, The 
Genesis of Parliamentary Reform (191*3; rpt London. Constable, 1965) 

and Phihp Anthon> Bro^n, The Trench Rexolutlon in EnglishJUiU^ ^ 

( U91 8; rpt. New Yoc^ Barnes and Noble, 1965), pp T48-149 
* '"W'erkmeister, p 194 0. ; 

' 'Veitch. pp 28^-288: Werkmeister, pp 446-448 / 
■Annual Regisier,M(im),\b)!^. ' . ^ , ^ 

"Correspondence bctweejij&undas and Pitt is available at the Clements, 
Librar> (UniverSitv of Michigan. Ann ATi)or), see Jantes S Measell," 
"William Pat and Suspension of 'Habeas Corpus^" Quarterly Journal of ' 
Vfie^r/i. 60 (December 1974), 47 1-472 

Public Ad\ertiser^3[ ydX\\idT\,\19'S • . ^ 

'Pitt to Dundi/s, 8 ^6^xTTt^e^792 (Clements Librar) ) -^..^^ 

■'^Werkrn'eister, pp 30-41. 143?T??>V4a.^^^^ ' — — — ^ ^-^^^^-^ 
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document entitled Repo/t of the Jpdge ^vocaie General, on tke 'Order 
of American Knights," or "Sons of Liberty."' A Western JConspirofy in 
Aid of Southern Rebellion in October, 1864. Bot the report, see Freidei 
II, pp. I(M0-1075. 
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THE HISTORICAL JEREMIAD AS RHETORjCAL 

GENRE 



RONALD H. CARPENTER 



y ♦ Historians are persuaders. Like their counterparts in politics, for 
example. I^istonans adapt language rhetorically to persuade. Anct when, as 
Strout suggests, the public responds to such history "not only as a mode of 
understanding but also as a final destiny." readers may^come to an *'acccp- 
tance of the concrete world of human history as a source of ultimate values 
and fulfillment."*^ 

For some critics, an appropriate p^lfp^ctive would examine ihc his- 
torian's use of evidence and discursive logic. My critical orientation 
toward a genre of historical writing is somewhat different. I am concerned 
with rhetorical form and structure rather than specific content and cvi; 
denie, F.urthermoft, formal similarities are significant not jusV4>ecause 
they help identify a discrete genre, but also because they are Instrumental 
in achievmg a suasory impact. ' ' \ 

To locate a discrete genre of history based on the analysis of significant 
forrrr, two essential criteria are useful."" First, the t^atises to be examined 
must have achieved, in addition to their own widespread read^r^hip, a 
stature whereby they bc(5|me ^cornerstones upon which subsequent his- 
.torical interpretations were founded. Second, the significant form of his- 
torical genre must have been instrumental in achieving a suasory impact 
which IS clearly evident in audience reactions.^ . 

• One such treatise is Frederick Jackson Turner's 1893 essay, "The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier in American History,'' a work whose rhetorical 
style has been described elsewhere.^ The Frontier Thesis, as it came to be 
known, enpyed not only the widest readership throygh i#immcrous re- 
printing^^'ut became a dominant influence upon the ihoj^ht of other 
American historians, as they wrote and taught in succeeding decades.'* In 
assessing the Frontier Thesis from the pcrs|*ctive of American intellectual 
history. Noble tsiWpA Turner a Jeremiah. For 'Noble's purpoi^ a 
Jeremia(J was the work of arf American historian since 1830 who. lik^u- 
"ritan theol6gians of the second half of the seventeenth century, accepted 
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the burden ofw^ning thV people^jjlho would stfay from the **purity ajib 
simplicity'' of the New W^^rld and \hereby return -this society to the tragic 
viassitudes of life characterizing Europe of the Old Warld.^ 
^ The frontier Thesis has'fio statements **warning". readers of the dire 
consequences of their straying from certain **reai;^ ideals; nor does 
Turner's treatise articulate atoning actions that Americans as a chosert' 
people might take as a means of assuring their salvation So the reactions 
of many American readers Inust be thp result of otQ/^r cues. insofar as^a 
discourse leads readers to anticipate and then attain satisfying, imagina- 
tive closure, it has an instrumental and hemce significam form. Thisxritical 
perspective reflects the Burkean notion of form as;*the psychology of the 
, audience'^, or as fiurke has put the principle, ''l^orm . . is an aroasjng'^d 
fulfillment of desires A work has form insofar as one part of it lead^ 
reader to anticipate another part, to be gratified by the experience.".*^ / 

The historical Jeijbmi^d, then, is a secular treatise which accomplisbw 
its goals rhetorically by a process leading readers to view themselvpsas a • 
chosen pjfjopk confrontec^ with a timely if not urgent warning that unless a 
certain course of atoning actiqn is followed, dire consequences will ensUe. 
Although the warning and the recommended course of action^ may be 
stated quite explicitly, the historical Jeremiad often achieves its objectives 
indirectly, through the reader's imaginative interpretation of the treatise. 
' • A conr^parative analysis of three essays will identify and illustrate the 
ways in which'the historical Jeremiad achieves its end. One of these will be 
Turner's famous forty-four page essay on **The Significance .of the 
Frontier in American History.'" Another historian subjected to recent 
rhetorical analysis is Alfred Thaypr Mahan, whose IpfluenceofSaa Power 
Upon ^History exerted a profound influence upon subsequent world 
events » in addifion to persuading its immediate audience, Mahan's his^^ 
torical account^ found a vast readership that inclu^ed other historians and 
geopohticians'who founded their subsequent doctrines upon concepts 
articulated in the I890's m The Influence of Sea Power Upon History. In' 
Mahan's case, the entire book is inappropriate for consideration, for the 
essence oT Mahan's Jeremiad is his ^introductory" to the book and the 
Jirst chapter, **Discussion of the ElemenU of Sea Power." Still another im- 
portant historical Jeremiad is Sir Halford Mackinder's VThe 
Geographical Pivot of History," an essay whi(;;h utilized ar/account of his- 
torical events to demonstrate the strategic importance %f tfie Eurasian 
heartland. As presented to^the ROyalQwgraphic Society oil 25 January 
1904, this short e^y became the basis%f much of Mackinder's later, 
more popular writing, all of which exWted substantial influence not only a 
mass leadership but alio on subsequent ihterpretiitions of historicalevents 
and international policies.' ^s orjginaljy published in the Geographic 
Journal, the essay is followed by remarks of persons who heard Mackinder 
^n that occasion; and these provide valuable insights into the responses of 
his immediate audience as well as the ultimate impact of the essay. 

In each of the three discourses, a sense of urgency and impending doom 
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is su^cstcd at the Very outset. Indeed, Turner's^opcning statement became 
well iinow/i to Americans, Xor his first three sentences brought to national 
attention- what readers took to be the foreboding message of an obicure 
census bulletin: ' 

/ , ■ _ 

!ii a recent bulletin of the superintendent of the census for I890»ap- 
ptar these significant words: "Up to and including 1880 the country 
hjaid a frontier of settlement, but at present the unsettled area has b<«n 
so broken into by isolated bodies of settlement that there can,h'anlly' 
bie said to be a frontier line In the discussion of its extent, its 
westward movctnent, etc., it cannot, therefore, any longer have a 
place in the census reports." This brief official statement maVks |:he 
closing of a great historic movement. 

As It reappeared over the years m varices anthologies, and also as Chapter 
One of Turner's 1920 book. The Frontier m American ///j/orv'^ jthat proem 
might have been the initial cue from wfiich readers inferred that a certain 
urgency was implicit in the message." Theodore Roosevelt, fpr'fastancc, 
said that Turner had **put into definite shape a good deal of thought which 
has been floating around rather loosely "'^ For other readers, t^e Frontier 
' Thesis was "uplifting and timely"; and another wrote that Turner had 
**done the country a great service in publishing it at this time.'*^ As still 
another reader expressed it. Turner's trcati'sefhad ""meaning foV the life of 
his own time'' as well as for **the present and future life of America.*"^* By 
suggesting at the outset that his readers stood at a pivotal point in time. 
Turner's proem was the first in a series of cues creating a sense of timeli- 
ness and urgency. * 

In contrast, Mackinder's proem approached grandiloquence wit^ 
opening sofitences emphasping an epochal and ominous moment: 

♦ **■ * , * 

Wh^n historians inthe remote fulLre come to look back on tht group ' • 

or centuri^. through Avliich we are now passing, and see them • 

foreshortened, as we today see thp Egyptian dynasties, it may well be 

that they will describe the last 400 years as the Columbian epoch, and 

will say that it cndtd soon after the year 1900. Of late it has been a 

commonplace to speak of geographical exploratioo as nearly ov<;r. 

. . But the opening of the twentieth century is appropriate as the end 

of a great historic epoch* not nlfcrely on account of this achievement, 

great though it be. The missionary, the conqderor, the farmer, the • 

tninef, and, of late, the engineer, have followed so closely in the . 

traveller's footsteps that ti^e*world,*'!n its remoter borders, has hardly 

been revealed before we must chronicle its^'vlrtually complete political 

appropriation. Irf Europe, North-^^crica, South America, Mnc^, 

and Australasia there is scanSsly A Yegion left for the pegging o|it*of a* 

claim of ownership,^nIes$ as a result of a war between civilized or 

half-civilizc<j[ powers. . . . From the present time farth, in the post- 
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Columbian agt, we shall again have to deal wit^ a closed political 
, system, and none the. less that it will be one of worid-wide scope. 
Every explosion of social forces, instead of being dissipated in a sur-i 
rounding circuit of unknown space and barbaric ch^os, will be sharply 
re-echo^ from the far side of the globe, and weak elements in the ^ 
, political and economic organism of the worl4 will be-shattererfin con- 
sequence." ' * , 

These opening statements contributed to a sense of urgency;^for as one 
critic wrote: "As I was Ifstening to the paper, I looked with regret on some 
of the space thaj is unoccupied here, and I much regret that a portion of it 
was not occupied by members of the Cabinet "'^ _ 

Of the three historical Jeremiahs discussed here, Mahan was the Ifeast 
hortatory fn his proem The Influence of Sea Po\^er Upon Uistor^hc^dtn 

* wrtt) objective definitions of several key terms as well as thoughtful expla- 
nations of crucial differences among galleys, sailing ship$ and steamers. 
Shortly afterward, however, Mahan stated his thesis that **at a very con- 
spicuous and momentous perio3 of the wor|d's history, Sea Power had a 
strategic bearing^ and weight which has received scant recognition" and 
prefaced Ills exposition of **the general conditions that ^/ther are essential 
to or powerfully affect the greatness of a fiation upon the sea/' Mahan' 
asserted iljat *This study has become mofe than ever important now to 
navies, because of the great &nd steady power of movement possessed by 
the modern steamer Despite this relatively dispassionate tone, these, 

' words impressed some readers with a sense of urgency, as suggested by 

, Kaiser Wilhelm's reaction* ''I am just .now, not reading but devpuring'N 
Captain Mahan's book and am trying lo learn it by heart ... ft is on 
board, all my^ ships and constantly quoted by my captains and Officers."'^ 
Other readers felt that the work was **published at a very opportun<;lime*', 
for in what were perceived as *'da>^s of changing and unsettled opinions as 
to the merits of trfis or that type of ship, weapon, or armor,, Captain 

'Mahan constantly applies his principles to the present situation."'^ 
Despite the more factual 'quality of Mahan's treatise, the, factor of Mmeli- 
ncss did emerge for his reUders as well. . . 

A Jeremiad's urgency and timeliness are pertinent pwmarily to those 
readej;s who perceive themselves as a chosen people confronted with doorn 
unless they atone by retifrning to their former ways and iddals. Each of 
these three historical Jerdmiahs did seem to evoke in respondents that anf- 
ticipatory sense of a relevant destiny. To present a persuasive rhetorical vi- 
.si^on tQ a readership, discourse can suggest, as Bormahn indicates, an 
^'abstraction personified as a character'* who has certain praiseworthy 
values."' This is the ^'second persona" whose critical function ^ack 
explains. *The critic can see in the auditor implied by^a dkcourse a model 
of what the rhetor would have his real auditor become/' Ultimately, the 
second persona may be the mcaos by which "The audience, essentially a 
group of individuals, reacts with a desire to participate in that dramatic vi- 
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sion, to become 'the people' described by the advocate/"' Sudi characteri- „ 
' zatipn can evoke responsive chords in readers. For instance that portrayal / 
made TurnefVtrc^tise **a human sort of thing, rather than just a chronicle 
of events which Itappened on certain remote dates, hazy in the imagina- / 
, tion''; and by infusing/^b^eal life into the dead bones of a great deal of the /' 
evidence which is coming to be heard/* the Frontier Thesis **tduched not 
merely on the historical, is^not merely scientific in treatment apd value, 
but has its element of romance as well/'^^ Each discourse examined here 
* ' offers this element of characterization in varying degrees 

Mahan was tire most direct One of the *'prmapal conditions affecting 
the sea power^f nations" was the "'charact^er^of the people", and Mahan 
was quite explicit in his praise of traditionaf Anglo-Saxon, and particu- • 
l^rly British, traits such as "healthy excUement of exploration and adven- ** 
ture." "wisdom," "uprightness." "quick instinct," a firm dedication to 
"personal freedom and enterprise," a "national genius" for "planting 
healthy colonies." as well as a generally broad tendency to be "bold,<enter- 
prising. temperate, patient of suffering, enthusiastic, and gifted^.with 
intense national feeling" (in contrast, for instance, to the French with a 
tendency toward '^hoarding" or the Spanish and Portuguese, who brought 
"a blot" on their national character because "the desire for ga\n rose in ; 
them to fierce avarice") Many readers ma> have been motivated to be 
once again the chosen people described by Mahan, as Secretary of thj 
Navy Joseph Camels attested, for example, "it is most helpful to youngdi 
men ^to. read your clear call to hold fast to the ancient landmarks oir 
fathers set." ^ I 
Mackinder developed his second persona indirectly The praiseworthy 
values of his readers is a chosen people were apparent only to the extent to 
which they perceived themselves as those 'performing a "valuable spcial . 
function"(by standing^in opposrtion to "a mere crowd of human ani/n^ls" 
^ and "external barbarism."-^ Thus. Mackinder subtly interwove cues of 
Christendom against the Huns, the Franks and the Goths "making com- 
mon cause against {he Asiatics", thp settled people of Europe against "the . ' 
hordes" of a "remarkable succes&td^i'of Turwan nomadic peoples"; ^nd 
Western civilization itself resij/ing ''a cloud of ruthless and idealess ' 
horsemen sweeping over the unimpeded plain--a blow, as it were, from the 
great^ Asiatic hammer striking freely through the vacant mpace/:^« Al-^ 
though the^ imagery caused some. negative reaction, such a^that of one 
person who observed that "thes^ gfeat movements of Central Asian Tribes 
may. I think, be over-estimated in thei; imporlarice," Mackindq^s per- 
sonification of "the great^truggle between the east and the w^st" arOu$cd 
. in the mind of another /espondent a conception of "the whole oThistor)N' 
and the whole of ordii^ry politics under oHe comphehensive idjea."^^ As / 
the mocierator said m concludingthe program , at 'which the paper was 
presented, Mackinder's depiction oThuman events and'certain values reje- 
x^vant to the salvation of race had dealt with "the old* old story from the * 
very dawn of^^iistory tg the presentday." ^ 
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Originally, Turner's objective in the Frontier Thesis was to alter the 
thrust of historiography in this nation's universities; as Turner himself put 
it, the p^pcf was **a protest against eastern neglect, at that time, of insfttu- 
tional study of the West/'^' Ultimately this happeneid; historians did 
chaaje their focus to examine unique frontier experiences-rather than in- 
stitutions presumed to have been transplanted from their **germs'' In the 
forests of Medieval Germany. To-achieve "his goal. Turner dutifully 
repeated his theme in conjunptiOn with fourteen distinct facets of the 
frontier that could be studied advantageously (as Turner put it, **I found it 
necessary to hammer pretty hard and pretty steadily in the frontier idea to 
*gel it in'/').^^ But Turner's wide, popular reacjership did not focusjDn the 
Pfoblem of historiography, \ ^ j . ^ ^ ' ^ 

For the nation, Turner performed another, more socially*reltvant task: ; 
personifying those ideals and attributes of chaira^ter to which Americans 
as a chosen people owed their immediate succesjs^s and ultimate salvation. 
This is most pvident in the response to one crucijal pas^gc which seemed to 
epitomize the meaning of the Frontier Thesis fbr^e popular mind. In onfc 
!\cview of Turner's The' Frontier in American History, the passage was 
cuoted and prefaced this way: **The^uthor's thesis is set forth in the 
, fDllowmg extract, which also shows somethirtg of the quality of hi^ writ- 
ing/'^** The single passage from Chapter^Onet Mfhich was Turn^s original 
1803 Frontier Thesis paper, reads this way: 

\ , mo th^ frontier the American intellect owes its staking dharacteris- 
iics. That coarseness and strcngtp combined with acutencss and in- 
c^uisitivenes^s; that practical, inventive turn ,df mind, quick to find 
ejxpcdients; that masterful grasp of tnaterial things, Jacking in the 
a^listic but powerful to effect great ends; that restless, nervous energy, 
toat dominant individualism* working for good and for evil, and * 
>Mithal that buoyancy and exuberance which tomes with freedom< 
these are traits of tlie frontier, or traits. called out elsewhere because 
0^ the existence Of the frontier. . , V 

Othit reviewers quoted that passage as tmbodying the es^nce of the 
jFroijtier The^s-for Americans; and the promotfonal statement from the 
-iNational BoolKBuyers'^ Service had it as one of two direct quotations frOm 
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F^r most readers, Tufner had personified those attributes worthy l^f 
cmi^ation by Ajnericans. As one pcrson'exprcsxcd it to Turner dir<^tjly, 
the bation's children were growing up learning "false ideals" and shoi^ld 
return to the path ©f salvation by ^quiring a "thorough appreciation' 
the great strength of the Americans of the past." 

XJhir boys and girls are growing up posscssjing wealth which their 
fathers and mothers did not. jyith this wealth has come false idealsj. 
Your ^eat work, 'it sfccms to me, hgs been to impress upon our youn; 
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people hcTtAnc great wofk which theii fathers accomplished. You • 
gave thjMrn insight into the true greatness of America and ipt taie ' 
greatfiess of the West, which I believe no other man can d^. 

>The frofitiersman was rhetorically the secortd per5on^>for virtually 'any 
^reader who sensed a need **to apply the old spirit to prodern life/'^^ Some 
of the attributes of the past to be appreciated in ,tho^ present and future in" 
eluded iniiiahve, cooperativeness, optimisna*, m^iividuallsm, self-reliance, 
resiliency, steadfastness, neighborliness, confidence, wholesomeness, en- 
thusiasm, calmness ©f purpose, and a spirit of adventure. 

To lament the loss of the values is to suggest, however fndirectfy, a / 
threat to our continued successes and salvation as a chosen people. Beyond 
the ominous warning of Turner's proem about the closing of the frontier, 
though, his essay did* not articulate any dire consequences of the loss of 
ideal attributes of the frontiersman 

Similarly, Mahan's Jeremiad only implied a threat to those nations 
which did not develop and sustain the sea power that had assured salvation 
to chosen peoples in the past. This was the inescapable conclusion froiYi 
the historical analogies presented in the treatise,'including its *Treface'' in 
which Mahan had articulated the dire consequences of Hannibal's 
inability to control the seas in the Second Punic War: 

The Roman control of the water forced Hannibal to thavlong perilous 
march through Gaul, in which more than half of his veteran troops 
wasted away; it enabled the elder Scipio, while sending his army from 
Rome on to Spam to intercept Hannibal's communications, to retui 
in person and face^ the invader at Trebia Throughout the wfir the 1 
giSTns passed by water, unmolested and wnwearied; between Sp§ 
which was HannibaP^base, and ftaly ..^^ 

In one review, that statement was the only lengthy qu'otatio/^from the 
^entire booic, apd in what was the most authoritative and comprehensive 
review of the book, J K. Laughton repeated the same geiieralizatwn to 
illustrate the ''permanence of principle'' with which MaMn de^t,"*' Simi- 
larly, Tpeodore Roosevelt's reviews of Mahan paracmrased the sarrie 
generahzation and concluded that the historian "makes this point so clear- 
that it IS difficult to s»e how it can be controverted suCce^fuUy/''*^ It is-no 
wonder that many persons, particularly nav^l offices, appreciated Mahan 
for his ''great effect in bringing home to our\lflto^men and legislators the 
vast importance of sea power to England. "^VMahan's was not just a 
"book to be placed on ihf table of every iiouse in Bijtain and her 
colonies"; Englishmen perceived their special kinship With other Anglo- 
Saxons and the need for America to "cultivdli%**^%a power as a means of 
assuring **it^ future. " , ^ 

The most overtly threatening .of-the historical Jcreruads was 'The 
Geographical Pivot of History,'' To com]^lement the eijochal stance of his 
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proem and th^viVld imagery of the Heartland's hoi^'es laying waste'to 
E^^Majrk^dei' enumerated the ^wesome^strategic power ^tent in^ 
Eurasia oj/twenty^netnjUion square miles having;*niorp than one thou- 
sand million peorffe, or two-t^ijds (/f the jvofld population. He thea 
descri|>^ how Riissia^w^s cpfisqlidating a base fpr world iVifluence within 
th^l inipenetrabl|heartla/i^ as she replaced the Mongol Empire/* 

>*ackinder'srlsponjfcnts clearly perceived the thredt. As one|)erson put 
it, **the main point, I take it, which he*^has brought oiH is really as to the 
enormous importance h) t1ie world of the modern expansion of Russi^."^^ 
Stiii another alluded to Britain^ tactical inAilily in the Boei^JWarto 
•coerce some 40,000 or 50,0OQ farmers who lived on ^ ^^J^rti^p^land" 
much like that of the Russian^dominaled/heartli^ phqtograph 
Mr. Mackinder was showing reminded me ex^ctiyof what you could have 
seen not so many 'months ago in South..Alnca-il mean, that picture of 
wagons cros^ing^ the ptver was, exc^ for the sl/ape of the roof ovjr tjie 
wagon, exactly like a picture of a^oer commando crossing a drifu We hkd 
the same difficulty in coercing them that all Qtvilized powers have had with 
steppe pe6ple."^ ^ ' ' ^ > 

Bfcch of the Jeremiads suggested a mearft by w^ich the audience could^ 
insure its continued, well-being and ultimate salV^^^ion. Because chosen 
peoples ^ensed an impending doom, they also anticipated the altefnative 
courses of action recommended by* each discourse. Reflecting the reU- 
tivel/dispassibnate tone of hisjreatise, Mahan made the m^k direct and ' 
ter/e statement of a solutionr^The infiuence of-the govfernment «houl(t 
nflake^tself felt, to build up for the nation a navy whi^K if not capablcK 
reaching distant countries, shall at least be able to >1cep dleaV the chief.ap- ' 
proaches to Us own Despite the brevity oj-'his' recommcndatfonMhe 
rheton(>l impact of his historical analogies w^^s impressive. Focexainple, 
one reviewer apparently missed the brief sj^ement of solutK);r, concluding 
that Mahan Jiad **nowhere specificallyrstatcd his motive but went on to 
conclude that the underlying theme^f the work "is slill evident. It is to 
turn the minds of countrymen/lo sea. affairs/'^^ And While another 
respondent felt that the horprtory element marred **to a considerable ' 
degree the foifce of his thoiis" as an historical wdrk, the reviewer ac- 
knowledged in iirectly a^cular counterpart to the traditional, religious 
Jeremiad in tht f^vOj><5f Mal^an's '^constant tendency to point a mora) (or 
our frest^^watej Congressmen, and to preach the gdkpel of American xiom- ' 
merce and npw i^iVy."^' ' ' ' 

Similapfy, N ackinder Suggested a/«6lution that included ^ **modcrn 
"^^^|/^pt^gy|and policy as expounded by such writers as Captain 
M^n'\^ andf"The geographical Piv<X of History" stressed the im- 
p^am:c of achieving fa **ring of outtr and insular bases for scapowcr and 
omqicM, inaccessible to the land-power of Euro-Asia.''" Clearly, t^*^ 
far-fljifig British Empire and its ideals, if sustained ancf nurtured, migb^ bc 
the Entity by which thcstrtktegieitireat ofthe heartland could be altemtcd. 
Indeed, a British interpreter of NJackinder saw su^h a course af^the his- 
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, toric^l function of Great Britain since Great Bntain was a Onited 
Kingdom. ''V 

Turner did |ot state a solu^on to the' closing of the frontier because he 
was ostensibly concerned in 1893 only with altering the emph^^es in his- 
toncJTscholaf^ip. But his popular audienc^ ov^ the years reacted dif- 
ferently, illustrating .how readers could develop their ow;i "rhetorical 
vision" of the relevance of frontier attributes to the solution of contempo- 

* rary problems/-*, An examination- of popular responses to the Frontier 
Thesis convincmgly demonstrates that Americans <ame to beHeve that 
they would be successful in life in proportion to their ability to emulate the 
frontiersman in reacting^to economic problems confronting the country, in 
responding to political unrest, and even in prepari'ng lo fight in Fran^ in 
World War One as well as in insuring the peace a'fttVwards. That the 
second persona of the frontiersman was persuasive is.dimpnstrated further 
by the fact that Turner was begged fo make that pomayal and its moral 
lesson availabfe and convenient to an even wider audience, "to gugiFantcef 
reading . . . by^very intelligent thinker iii this country, whether a student 
or a businessman, or a labtK leader."; and instead of "being bUried iq^id 
periodical*'' or "technical journals," fo'r example, the pioneer's attributes 
"ought to come to the larger American audience direttly''" to ''enhance 
their influence"'^ In Turnof^s case, the Jeremiad's recomrnendations about 
appropriate courses of action were not the product of \ discursive logic-\ 
h\ii "creative imagination / ' 

Each of the Jeremiads concluded with a peroration which offered a/mal 
indication of the urgency of the situation and recommenced a source of til- 

^ timate salvation. Mahan v^s the niost terse and direg^ about the creation, 
of a United States navy "Let us hope it will not come to the Wth too 
latej];* His brevity w«fs balanced by the weight of tjie historical evidence 
^^h<Drovidcd and by the way in which Mahan's style contributed to his 
ethdis The ultimate influence of hisdiscourse^was profound and far-rejich- 
mg, for even now, Soviet naval expansion is analyzed as f it might almost 
have beeji inspired by the prophetic writings of the American naval 
strategist Alfred Thayer Mahan/*' As Theodore RocSevclt concluded 
Mahan was "one of those few men .who leave a permanent mark on history 
and literature,- aside from tbeir profound and far*rcacning urfluence oh* 
contemporary thought. "*>" ' , * j . 

* Ti\e hundreds of letters in the'Huntington Library's Frederick Jackson 
Turner C?&41ection indicate that he, too, exerted a profound and far-reach- 
ing ijifluen^ on contemporary thought. Thjfs was, in part, a function of 
Turner's peroration. The previously cited passage personifying the 
frootiersmarf— to which so many people responded so positively—was its 
foundation." 'burner's last sentences, they reminded his readers that the 
source of their greatness as a chosen people— the frontier— might "neVer 
again'* be able to exert its influchcc: ' ' . 

What the Mediterranean Sc^ was to the Greeks, breaking (he bor\d of 



custom, offering new experiences, calling out new ^institutions and 
activities, tHat, and more, the ever retreating frontier ha« been to the 
United StatcSs directly, apd to the nations^f Europe more remotely. 
An^ now, four centuries from the discovery of America, at the end of 
a hundred ^rs of life under the Constitution, the frontier has gone, 
and i,ts going has closed the first period of American history.^'^ ' j 

^ The persuasive intent of the conclusion is indicated, b/ a similar statement • 
made over two years earlier. In an 1891 "address on **Ameriean Coloniza- 
• ^ fion^' to the Madison Literary Club, Turntr had said: 

Indeed, it'is onfy in the present tjiat the colonizing era is coming to a " 

close: I do' not iiesitate.to say that this fact is the key''t0' American his- 
^ , ^ tpry^ As the occupation of the N^w World transformed Europe, so 

the occupation of the Great West has det^mincd the flow of ' 

American energies, been "the underlying, explanation of political-his- / y 
^ tory, and has had profound reactive effects upon the social and eco-* 
• • • nomic life of the East. What first the Mediterraneati jSea, and later 

the New World, we're to, the Aryan peoples,' breaking the' bond of 
• . custom, and creating new Activities to meet new conditions, that the 

underdeveloped. West h^s been to" the Am^can descendants af these ^ 

Aryans.^- ' ^ 

^ / * . 

' • The passage.sufigc^ts the distinctly rhetorical roots of ihe perofation which 
. * impressed his rpders so profoundly.*"^ 

The most prophetic of the perorations was Mackinder's, wh<)sc final ' 
sentences even no^ have ominous implications: [ 

In conclu$ion,/it may be well expressly to point out that the substitu- 
tion of ^ome riew control of the.inland area for that of Russfa would 

• not tend to reduce the geographical significance of thfe^ivot position. 
Were the Chinese, for (nsiaope, organized by the Japanese, to 
overthrow the Russian Empire and conquer rts territory, they might , 
^constitute the yellow peril to the world's freedom just because <hey >;> 

. would ^dd in oceanic frontage to the resources of the great continent, \, 
an advantaige M^yct denied to the Russian tenant of the pivot 
region. / ' » . * • ' ' 

Mackinder'^i **heartland'' interpretation did not achieve its ultimate form 
until he expanded his 1904 essay into a book. Democratic Ideals^ and " ' 
Meality. f/rst published in 1919/ In;a'n attempt to influence. ''our 
statqimanr at Versaitfes, Mackindcr coined Ihc scries of statements as a * ' 
formal climax that was to m^akc his conception unforgettable: 

Who tjules^ East Europe commqnds ie Heartland: 

Who juies the Heartland commanas the IV^rld'Island: ^ 

IVhojnilestheiWoHd-IslandcornmandstheWhrld.^^ ' ' 
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In Germany the doctrine of controlling the heartland Secant baaic*idea 
arpong the students of (ieopolitik, of whi)m General Karl Haushofer was* 
the'f^admg figar5?/'^^*A generation latei in the eariy I950's, Amerifan 
college «t(^dwts ^tu^Jied Mackinder's tbeofy as part of their curricul,um irw* 
Air Forco fitofTC wB'pn, during tte height 6f the Cold War and the Korean * 
Conflict, fhjiy wer^»^)repared- intellectually to fight Russia— or whoever , 
controUecj the hear%nd Like Mahan and ^Turner, Mackinder was a 
-Ifc^rh^i^^who uscd^h^ory rh^rica^ to influence the lives-of /esKlerSi cry 
Several cT3^i^en1s,ior successive generations. , * / 

The specifrc ideas of these writers differ, but the essays share, saJjCTt 
formal chafacterKtics. In each, proems and perorations evoked fe&tfngs of 
impending doom. Readers came to feel that adherente to older values and 
the adoption of a specifTc policy woul^ irjsure contmued Well being aftd ul- , 
tfm^ate S3lvati(iti. Permeating ail three essays, but in varying degrees olex- 
plicfitness, was a ^econd^ persona, a model- ofyhe reader as a part of a 
chosen people/a collective identity that might have been an impelling 
soUrge of tht responses to these works. These salient characteristics define 
a«ignificant^l^torlcal genrfe — the historical Jeremaid. "-^ ' * 

NOTES ' ^ 

'Gushing Strout, The Pragmaiic Revolt in American History: Carl . 
Becker and Clf^U^ Beard (New Haven: Yale University Press> 19,58), 

-I acknowledge iiHebtedness on this poiiU to Phillip K, Tompkin§, *The * .* 
I^hetorical Criticism of Non-Oratoricpl* Works/' Quarterly Journal of ^ * 
Speech, 55 (I3ecember, 1969 1^, 438-439. In his essay advQpating rheforical . 
chticism directed at answering those questions' ie. how do 

sender, message, and receiver interact in concrete, .verifiabhf ways?*' 
Tompkins argifes forcefully for a critic's reliance on a ''concrete explica- 
tion of docamenied effects'^ , ' ^ 

'Ronald H: Carpenter, '*The Rhetorical Genesis of^ Style in the 
'Frontier Hypothesis' of Frederick Jackson Turner," Southern Speech 
/Jourrml, 37 (Spring,*h972), 233-248. • ^ ^ ' * * 

^See for instance Ray A. Billington, The Genesis^ of th^ Frontier Thesis 
(San Marino* Huritington Libfari PreSs, 1971), pp^ 3-4; and-Qharlcs A. 
Beif?d, "A Review pfl^e Frontier in American History/' New Republic, > 
v25(16 Pebruary'l92ir349 ScealsoCarpenter,.2^. ' , 
Billington , says thdt between I9F0 and. tffe Great Depression of the. 
l93P's, the Frontier Thesis ''dominated the- profession so completely that 
the Ahierican Historical Association was brandedy)nc great Tyrner- 
verein": and that, with tlj6 possibl^exception of ChSrIes A. "Beard's ceo- 
^ nomicaily orjej^ed analysis,, the Frc^ntier Thesis "did more to vitalize th^^ 
study 'of hfttory than any other interpretation . . ^ ^ 

' ^David W. Noble, Historians J^gainst History: The Front ier'Thes^sand, 
the National CovehatU fff.American Historical Writiftg Since 
' ea^olis: University^ Mi^nnesota Press,' 1965), pp. 3-4. Noble's position » ~~ 

■ • los . ■ ■ ; • 

» ^ • • • • ' ' ' . / 




on the Jeremiaijic character of the Frontier Tresis is confusing. In tlie in- 
. * tToductioo he is explicit in describing Turner as a Jeremiah/H^vevertin a 
subsdt|uent chapter on, Turner, he writes: **Turner could fmo nO way to in- 

* .terpret the change which had occufed between 1865 an/l890lthc,urbaRr 

industrial development which had closed i^c frontiei^ as pne of Ban^poft's 
moral dramas He was not able to argue that an^en group >vas c6ps()ir- 
ing to destroy American democracy and'i'ntfodtice EuFOpe^n complexity. / 
V .He could not write a Jeremiad ko rally the^ople tq a puritanical defense 
' of the national covenaji^'' (p. 41). The ^^^arent contradiction in Noble's 
positiort reflects Tamer's ambivalence Orl the one hand, Turner believ.ed 
that pnmttivism (the frontier) produced the unique quahties fn' 
American-Character; on the oprtr hand, he/believed that history was jan 
ev^olutionary process s^tha>^e had no choice bu\to\$ee ^.t^cQgress the 

• urban-industrial dcveloprji^t which closei/ the froi] 

• , ^See Kennetji Buries 'Tsj^chology and^omi^ 

toricae," both igyCounter-Statement (b&s Altos, 'jU^btnfe: nrrmes 
Pubhcations, miy pp. 30-31, 124 See also Burke's^pbservation that 
*'form, having4o do w^th the creation and gratification of needs, is cor- 
rect' in so ^as'it gratifies the needs which it-creates" p. 138. 

'As 3/1973-74 Fellow of the Huntington Library, I had opportunity to 
' workman San Harina with the^substantial Frederick Jackson Turner . 
Collection which provided evidence for^this analysis " ^ 
J ''Ronald H. Cacpenter, ^^Alfred Tbayer Mahan's Style onS'ea Power* A 
^ ^ 4^af«iW5&ageXonducing.to f/Ao?," Speech Monographs, 42 (August, 
1975), 190-202 ' * - - , . 

"^According to Edmund W Gilbert, Mackinder's writings can Be com- , 
pared in impact 'Vith fhose of Ma»n on the influence of sea power." In 
, ^*Halford Mackindef," Internatiom Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
- ^\o\. 9 (Ncw\ork: Nlacolillan Cbmpany, 1968), p. 5L6. For Gillwt^s 
more extensive accCunt of'Mackindcr'« influence, sec his British Pioneers 
in Geography (New York: Barnes and ftoblc, 1972), pp. 139-179. ' 
'^Frederick' Jackson Turner, "THe Significance of^ the^ 'Frontier in 
, ^ American History," as tJ^rinted in Fulmer Mood, Tmkarh Writings of 
' Frederick Jackson Turner {Frttport, New Yorl;^ J 969), p. 185. This text 
* of the Frontier Thesis is.as it appeared in prinf orfginally in the Proceed- 
ings.of the StThe Historical Society of WisconsiniMdi^hon, 1894). 

'.'Mood's anthology contains a valuable, annotated bibliogfaphy sugr 
^ gesting the extent of those rcprintijigs; *and that appendix demonstrates 
that except for very minor changes in its body, the FrontienThcsis was not- 
alldred in Its brqad form during successive publications. See Mood, np 
» 233-'292. \ . ' • ; . 

' '-Theodore Roosevelt to Turner, 10 February 1894^ Box 1 of the'Hi««- 
ington Library's Fredericlf Jackson Turner Collection, hereafter cffftT^s 
' FJT- ' ^ ■ ^ 

• "James A. James to Lawrence Larson, 22 May 1919, in FJT Vol. I • 
*'Rcd Book" (a collection of letters fKom students and friends upon ^ 
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Turner's leaving Wisconsin to teach at Harvard); and Davic^K^ley to 
Turner, 24 August 18%, f JT Box 2 

'^P%ilH|vF. LaFollette/to Jpseph SRafer, 12 August 1933, FJT Box 50 
A. Italics are LaFollettc's. • , , ' ^ 

>,^Halford J. Ntackinder, ''The .Geographical Pivot of History/* 
GeogrgphicalJournal, 23 (April; 19.04), 42 1-422. 

*ile£narks of Spencer Wilkinson,'in /Wrf., 437-438. • 
' '^Thesc quotations from the reprinting of Alfred Thayer Mahan,, The 
' Influence of Sea Power Upon History, (New York:- Hill and^Wang, i957), 
pp. 1^-19. 

.'^Wilhelm had telegraphed that reaction ^to Poultney Bigelow in Eng- 
land, who in turn forwarded a longhand copy to Mahan, 26 May 1894. In 
Box 3 of the Alfred Thayer Mahan Collection at the Library of COiigress, 
hereafter cited as ATM. I was able to work with the Mahan Collection 
and the Naval Historical Foundation Collection as a result of a 1972 
Social Sciences Institute Grant from the University ^Ffonda. ' ' 

''Royal' United Service. Institution Journal, 34 (1890-91), 1067; and«' 
Literary World, S My ^ 

-The dispassionate quality complements the tone of prudence and im- 
partiality suggested to readers by Mahan's tendency to introduce extensive 
qualifying clauses within his sentence structure. See Carpentec, ''Alfred 
Thayer Nfahan's Style on Sea Power,** loc. cii. 

'•'Ernest G. Bormann, "Fatitasy and Rhetorical Vision: The Rhetorical 
Criticism of Social Reahty,** Quarterly Journal of Speech. 5i (December 
f972), p401. " - . 

* i'Edwm Black,<iThe*Second Persona/* Quarterly Journal of Speech, 56 " 
(Aprtl 1970),p. 113. ^ • ' 

•^Michael C. McGee, "In Search of 'The People*: A Rhetorical Al- 
'ternative,** Quarterly Journal of Speech, 61 (October 1975), pp. 239-240. 

"To -Turner from Helen Wengler, 10 March 1920fJT Box 31; and 
, frSm Charles Andrews", 6 February 1 894, FJT Box I . - 
^^Mahan,pp.'25, 43-50. 

•'^To Mahan, 1 May 1914, ATM Box 3 - ' ' ^ 

-'Mackinder, 422-423. 
. ^Mackinder,.42*6-427. 

•"^Remarks of critics appended^o Mackinder,. 438-439 

"»Mackinder,444 i ^CL. 

^'Turner*s autobiographical letter to Constance L. Skinner, 15 March 
1922, iClSE 902 in the Turnec-Collection at the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. For further discussion pf Turner*s persuasive intent in 1893, 
see my "RhetoricaJ Genesis of Style in the 'Frontier Hypothesis* of 
Frederick Jackson Turner,** 237-238. ^ / t ^ ' 

^-"See Billington*s Genesis, p. 3; or his Frederick Jackson Turner.- His- 
torian, Scholar, Teacher {Sew York: Oxford Univarsity Pres6f 1973) pp. 
186-187. This point is reviewed briefly in my "Rhetorical Genesis of 
Sfyle,*^ 233-234, 238. 
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^^To Arthur M. Schlcsinger, I g April 1922, FJT Box 31 A. 

^Washingtop Star, 24 March 1933. This and other newspaper reactions 
to Turner citca hereiq are* among the extensive dippings^n FJT File 
DrawcHS D. . . • . ' 

^5Turncr,.**Signiricance of the Frontier/' pp. 227-228. 

^Deifoit Saturday Night, 8 January 1921; and Carl Becker'^ review in 
The Nation. Ul (10 November 1920), 536. Only dated 1920, the promo- 
tional aiinoun(j«raentis in F;JT File Drawer 15 D, too., ^ , . 

Xharle$ M^^fCartby^o Turner, 23 June 1910, FJT V9I. I "Red Book." 

^T*o Turn^ from Guy Emerson, 30 June 1920, FJT Bdx 30. 
Sec for instance: Boston Transcript, 19 November 1920; New Yorfc 
Churchman, 2 April 1921; Pacific Christian Advocate, 5 January 1921; 
New York Times, \1 March' 1932; and a commencement address at. 
Bradley Polytechnic, Institute by Christian C. Kohlsaat,"24 June in 
^ the Peoria Journal of ^hai date. See also Arthur H. Buffingtonto "fcrtT^r^ 
30 December 1920, FJT Bex 30; and Lewis Stilwcll to Charles Edwards, 
26 Aprir 1924, m FJT Vo. 11 VBlue Book,'' a collection of letters upon 
Turner's retirement from Harvard. , 
' *%1ahan, p. xii. 

*^ Boston Evening Tmnscript. 14 May 1890; and Edinburgh Review, 172 
(1890), 422. 

^"Atlantic Monthly. 66 (1890), 564; an^ Political Science Quarterly, 9 
(1904);L7M72. ' • 

^^To Mahan ffom Admiral Sir H. V. Noel, 23 December 1890, ATM 
Box3. " 

-^0 Mahan from Lord Charles Biresford, 12 January 1891, ATM Box 
<ii and Noel, /6W . " 

^-Mackinder, p. 43-1. 
■^M^kinder, pp. 434-436. 

^The.rcaction of Spencer Wilkinson io Mackinder, p. 438. - 
^^^Reaction of **Mr. Amery," m Mackinder, p 440. 
f Mahan, p. 75. » ^ 

^«Z,/v//?g/ife, 187 (1890), 402 '* 

Literary World, 5 July 1 89?)^talics mine. 
^^Mackinder,432-433. . . ' ^ 

^^Remarks of Spencer Wilkjnson in Mackinder, p-483. 

am indebted to Bormann's explanation of this imaginative function 
of the **rhctorical vision" athicved by discourse. Sec m particular his dis- 
cussion oirpp. 398, 400-401, and 405-406. 

^^alient examples of these applications appear in the following: Boston 
'Evening Record, 22 August 1896; Boston Herald, 22 August 1896; and 15 
November 1920; New York Times, 7 November 1920; Pifdify Christian 
Advocate, 5 January 1921; New Haven Courier Journal, 13 July 1932; 
Chicago Tribune, 30 August 1896; the Times (Lowdl, Massachusetts), 7 
' September 1896; and ihe^ New York Post. 4 December 1920. , 

Sec also the following: Lloyd William Brooke to Caroline Mae Turner, - 
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J 3 March 1933. FIT Box 50; Edgar E. Robinson to Turner, 27 April l/l8, 
FJT Box 28; ail Arthur H. BirfTington to Turner, 1 3'Decembcr 1920, FJT 
Box 30; "Reminiscences of F. J. Turner by Xugust C. Krey," to Ray A. 
BillingtcHi, !8 April l?60, FJT Box 52^s welfas letters from Theodore C. 
Smith, June 1910 and Rosa M. Perdue, 23 April 1910, both in FJT Vol. 1 
*;Rcd Book." / ^ * i • 

^To Turner from Guy Emerson, 29 September I«I9, FJT Box 29; and 
A. Lawrqnce Lowell, ^SdQctober .1920, Frederick Merk, 23 Junen920, Ul- 
nch Pbrllips, 16 December I920,all in FJT Box 30. Thirteen other letters 
in the box a|^so state readers' reactior^s that Turner's essays, and the 
Frontier Thesi^ m particular, ought to be collected and published in a con- 
venient form for a natjonal, mass readership. 

'"Ernst Cassircr, Language and Myth, trans. Sysanne Langer (New 
Y^ork: Harper, 1946) pp. VUl-lX. 
'*Mahan, p. 76. ^^ftj^ 

'^ee my **Alfrcd*Thlyer Mah^a s Style onSea Power," p. 190.^ ^ ^ 
to Mahan's wife, 5 BSbembcr 1914, ATM Box 2. 



^^^^The&lore,Roosevclt l 
^Turner, p. 2291 

^'This manuscript, thirty-three pages long, is located in FJT File ' 
Drawer 15 A. Although delivewd on 9 February' 1 89 1, Turner's note on 
^ the title page suggests it was drafted in the main during January 1 89 1 . 

Vs^Tny. **Style in Eiiscotirsc as an Index of Frederick Jackson Turner's 
Historical Creativity Concipjual Antecedents of the Frontier Thesis in his 
^ ^American Colonization Address to the Madison Literary Club, 9 Feb- 
ruary 1891," Huntington Quarterly. 40 (May 1977), pp. 269-277. ^ 
''^Mackinder, p,437. • • 

^^From the teprinting of Democratic ideals and Reality (New' York: 
Henry Holt and Company. I942),^p. 150. The rhetorical* efficacy of form 
in this pai;ticular kind of statemerit impressed Kenneth Bark^; for as he 
probed iflerftificatjon via formal devices, Bifrke extolled the following gra- 
datio} **Who controls Berlin, contro4s Germany; who controls Germany 
controls turopc; who controls Europe controls the worid."^Scc Kenneth 
^urke, /I Rhetoric of Motives (New York: Gcotge Braziller Incorporate^, 
1955),' p, 55. Sec also "Stylistic Redundancy afnl Function ifi Dis- 
course," LartfuageandSt)^e, 3 (Winter 1970), 65. 
^^'Swi Gilbert, British^Pioneers in Geography, p. 251. ^ 
''^To Supplement the study of fwesumed bombing missiohs against the 
heartland,_or air defense against attack^ fronp there, pofar projection maps 
were used'whipfi exaggerated the size^of the Eu'rasian-landmass hovering 
over the tJnitod States. Mackinder was summarized in a text supplied by 
the Arr^ Force, G. Etzel Pearchy, Russell H. Fificid and Associates, iVorld ' 
Political Geograpiiy (Sew York: Thbm&sCrowcll Company, 1948), p^ 
26-27. . ^ ' , 
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DOING PUBLIC BUSINES* IN PUBLIC ^ 



. MICHAEL HaLLORAN- 



Consider the following public events* 

—A tnal with important social or political implications is h^. and a 
few doze/i spectators crowd into the courtroom, . ^ 

—A locaf board of education corfducts its monthly meeting in the high-^ 
school auditorium. As required by law, the meeting is openlo the public, 
,^nd approximately one hundred taxpayers attend, 
• —A stafc legislative body meets in regular session to debate and vote on 
a controversial piece of legislation. The session is carried live on educa- 
tional television, and several thousand citizens watch the proceeding: 

—A major political party conducts its convention id adopt a platform , 
and nomin.atc presidential and vice-presidential candidates? Several 
million people^atch the^avel-to-gavcP' coverage on network television. 

Any one of these events might interest a rhetorician, since it'is evident . 
that rhetoric is occurring in alt of them. The attorneys in the courtroom, , 
the members of the school board, the legislators, and the participants in 
the conventjon will all make speeches and argue with each oth^r. Each 
>HM;^i^s a scries of persuasive messages addressed participants to 
other parffcipants whose agreement they hope to win. What may not be sg 
• immediately evidertt is that in each ^ the scries of message is also an 
^ ensemble, a single message addressed to the spectators by the body con- 
ducting the proceeding, ' . • 
. I n some ways, proceedings bf the sort I am talVing about are like plays, , 
Just as a play combines, a scries of interactions amo^its character^io* 
form an aesthetic unityfor contempration by the audifflce, the proixeding ' 
combine a series of interaction* among its participants , to 'form a rh^ 
toric^l ^y addreskd to the spectators. Eachis^ structure having a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end,N^hile it is possibti to lift individual- parts " 
out of the whole and look ai thcm as if they were structures complete in 
themselves, the full significance of each part cafi only be gi^Jped in rSTa- 
tion to the structure of the whole, rtwnlct's "To be or not to be" soliloquy . 
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can bd examined as a philosophical essay, but il becomes far mare interest- 
ing when viewed as a p^rt of the aesthetic whole that is Hamlit. Like\\iie, 
Barry Goldwater's *,l%4 address accepting the presidential nomination of 
the Republican Pqrty can be viewed as simply a ceremonial speech, but it 
^las considerably more significance as the climax of a convention at which 
Nelson Rockefeller had been loudly boo'd. 

The analogy between a political convention, a trial, or a meeting of a 
legislative body and a plaj: is useful, but by itself cannot satisfactorily ac- 
count for the rhetorical nature ofjiifese events For one thing, the proceed- 
ings have imme^te practical consequences, whereas a play does not. For 
another, the unity of a play derives from the creativity of.a sihgle person, 
the playwright, whereas- that of a proceeding must emerge froro^^tiededica- • 
tion of many people to a common purpose. ^ ^ 

It is my belief that the events in question are rooted in rhetorical situa- 
tions that are s>milar in important ways, and, that as discourses they 
exhibit important formal similarities. I believe that these similarities are 
sufficiently relevant to the cnticrfot the events to be regarded as instances 
of a rhetorical genre, which can oe called the public proceeding. In the re- 
mainder of this essav I shall develop,a conception of the genre in terms of 
both situation and form, and then illustr^tje its critical Utility by examin- 
ing the televised debate' oT ihe H6usc Judiciary Comnyttcc on the im- 
peachment of Richard Nixon as an example of the public proceeding.' 

Bv a public proceeding, I mean an officii biisiness session of a representa- 
tive body, including debate and defcilion on specific issues, conducted 
befdre'an audience ^made up of membeW of the body's constituency. The 
body may be representative i;i a strict |kc^^ sense, as in^he cases of the 
legislature and the schoolboard, or in some wi?fc^j^se, as in the cases of 
the court of law and the political convention M^any event, the members of 
the audience have a real interest in the outc^jijie o[ the body's delibera- 
tions. Because matters 'of consequence to them are at stake, they are rhe- 
toncally available The public procdfedin^hus sd-ves a dual purpose: it 
settles whatever matters are before the body, just as a similar proceeding 
held in closed session would; it shapes the views oPthe audience directly, as 
'a proceeding held in private gould no^. 

This preliminary definition of* the genre distinguishes the pobljc 
proceeding from other sorts of/hetorical events that bear superficial re- 
semblances to It A hearing meant to inform the public or tg tlicit informa- 
tion as a basis for future action may on,the surface lotrk ver^Jhfli^ilar to<a 
public proceeding. For example, the Sen Ae .Watergate hearings pf 1973 
bore Qer\ain resemblances to the Judiciary Committefc debatt of 1974, and 
mftny people confuse the t|WO, using the name of one whiW meaning the 
other. Yet, there'is an important difference m that the hearing, unlike a 
I troe public proceeding, cannot include official action by the body. There is 
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no sensc*of closure in the hearing, no meed for the body to resolve issues 
and declare itseH* as*a ^body. on this or that side of the question before it. 

^This means that the form of the hearing will be determined primarily by 
the need to inform, or to elicit information. In a public proceeding, by 
contrast, there is busmtss to conduct, a decisiofi to be made, ^v^n in a case 
in which , the business is^ nothmg more than a formality, for exaniple a^ 
poli|icral convention tln^feias only to renominate an unopposed incumbent, 
the business npncthel^sBfiust be conducted and the basic form of'the event 
will be determined by the nature of that business. 

,Thp- primary roje of the audl^ce in a public proceeding is't© witness. 
Indedd, the generic concept. I ^fnytttempting develop is intended to 
fpcusxa-tt^ticm oh^^recisdy thos^ mcMjialation^' that occur when an 
audience present at an^evejir wh^osc jprifnary raironale does not call for. 
an ^ydience. J6 return to ihe^olay analogy, a public proceeding is Com- 
pawble ^o the' traditional sort of play in whreb the^audience^is expected to 
S4t qj/jetly throu;^ the pcrfornfiance, in conlrasijp theaW in^the participa- 
tOi*y idioni.wl^ich patls on the audience t^ take^ active' paicl in the dra- 
fnaticieyent^ Wfihin that broad c;ate^7y ofnon-par^tdpatp^y theater th^re 

.are manj^^ramatio^leST, each ^yrrnqding mfftrent mo<e (5f aesthetic 

; i^nvoWcmenf. Foe exampF^ Brechtjai^ tfie[atirV:alls for a'oritical and em^^ 
tionaHy-det^cJ)^ aujiichcc, whereas, Artaud'^ "theater of cruelty" calls for 
an vntpnse-emdtwnal^bflfgagemenl.' In a sioiHac manner, differtnt m'odes of 
rtietorical involvement. areValtedJor by diff9reot^cin4s of public procecd- 

Aji»gs,»A-Jimi|i;i^ Q^se wou]|Lbe the oriiinary; courtrdom trijKri'whioh tlje 
audienc^ (^,e!icpectodlncre/y tp wu/fcss rfSs'feven^. A5ldciraffi.a<jmpnitions 
by th'e)ttdj^to obs€frve ti>e'nfppef iccprhnri, tlie Jorm bf aarial.will bbr- 

•-mally ^)^^w, litt^if an^ ^aptatifon^toihe au'dicncc: (J ajjfspealiing'here of. 

•tfie 3udiehce of speotatjors as djstipct froiji a jury .\ Since under ordlhary 
cifGt#^niMan9«rs ^hc audi^nt^A^ias nQ,powaer-to tnnticn^t||p outcome^of the* 

^pi'oceedin^, naither «de*is likcfy to ckeft ^ny .effort (o.wjn ti^c agreement of 

^ tire audience, or for' that fnattprieve^n'to make its casQ'cpmpVehpnsible to 
tliem.^ Yet^^by exerting therasclyes'\6 ^'ovcfrhcaf" the arcuryi^nts not ad- 

'^resfed td xAcrn, iKe'spi^tators- Income i rbetOricakaudflfhtx.. Atthe pfv 
Bosite cxtrcfneivould be theipolific^l/c6pv'erttion]^in wbichthc):>usinesfi at 
hand is nWcelyjr^-csscjvtial-preludp to g'nothcr proce^ing-rthe election— 
in which the a adjf nee wi1l,f{la;^'a ilecfs[ve\i^^. Consequently^ the cftnve'n-' 

' tjon dolcg&te?7vnH Aojwng U|e audicfU»"rh(iori'ctiily at the samj timt 
that they are di^fiargingttie'birsincss at hand. • ' * , 
AfistotFe skys^.thfffa* fhetottokl; aijdieficc fnust/l^ composed of\ither* 

jud'^'es (tho^ who deftdc) or sj>^tatocs (cHtics), antthe glassifies^^pceche^ 
vn piart accordi;>gto wHidf of {htse tWd r6lc$ tb<.audienpc is called upon to 
pcrfdrm.^ Spc&hislrcquiriljg tjr^-audience to judge 'a/i^ cfthcr deliberative^ 

• or,f0rcn4«ci depending on.whcthjqr the audience is tojqdgc proposals fof 
future action- 0/ agtions* already conjplcted.. Speeches that call upon the 

audiente to hf spedtat9rs i^re epidti^ic^ Lloyd Bitzer.make^ a related 

point'v^htncfie says that a rhetorical auaietice is composed of thbse who are 



capable of effecting ch^inge witlr regard to the exigence at the bas^ of a'rhe* 
toVical situation.^ Viewed in this light/ the distihcttve character of the. ' 
public proceeding becomes clearer. The immediate issue^ before the body 
holding the proceeding is in every case one calling for judgment in the. 

* Aristotelian sense: thc.bqdy' condu9ting the pioqe^ing musl ^ecidp ahd 
malcca bindirvg pronouncement upon either the quality of something thar 
has happened or the advisability of som^propos<^ course of action. Yet 
the audience that gathers to'witness the proceeding cannot judge in that 
sense; in Bitzer's terms, they are powerless to modify the exigence They 
can only approve or disapprove The are 5p^c/aiar5— mere observers, as 
Aristotle would have it. The proceeding that is,in the first instance, either 
deliberative or judicial thus takes on the characteY of^pideictiorhctoric as 
well. * ^ . . ^ ^ \ 

The exigence at issue in the deliberative or judicial argutnents in'a public 
proceeding is never a matter of private bi^siness The members of^he body 

* "^conducting the proce^ing actjn the ni^me of a larger community They 
. are empowered by specific social arrangement^—custoif^, laws,, and 

procedures of appointment or eleqi^— to represent the community in do- 
ing specific kinds of public busin^^s Justice 15 done, laws are ^ssed, ' 
policy IS estabhshed. candidates are nombated— always in the name of the 
people ^The fact that^the body is being observed at work bj an audience of 
t/iose people who see themselves repre^nted fhat body gives rise to 
anothef exigence, considerably broader and in most instances much more 
significant than the first, the body conducting the proceeding must legiti- 
' mate Itself Openmg'the proceeding to ;he public In effect poses a question 
about the quality of the body's representafion Will th^ court act according' 
to, the comnfunity's standard -iDf justice*^ Will the party conduct itself^in 
, keepingfwith .the Americanrpolitical tradition as the people un<Jef^and it'' 
Will the\chool board act responsibly, in^ the best interests. of both tax- 
payers and chiidren'^ 
, . There are, in other woi-cfs. twp issues or sets ^f issues at stake in any ' 
public proceeding: (1) whatever the specific questions or proposaUs before ♦ 
the body, and<2) the legitimacy^pf the body as representative of fhe com- 
munity Yhe first issue is either' deliberative cr judicial; the second ii 
epideictic. The relationshfp between these two issues, or exigences, is com- 
pteSL. Th^ authority of the body-tJbnducting the proceeding to deal with the 
first issue rests on an implicit agrccmenjr in the community, an agrccntent 
formalized in the customs, laws, and procedure s of election br appoint- 
^ment ihat^ constitute the body's mandate.^- Whil^ at a given moment the 
agrecm<?R? might seem solid and enduring, history ^ug^ests that it rcilly-is , 
quite fragile. Moreover, it is not difficult to fexploit ^he'' fragility oJ/that ' 
agreement in* a public proceeding. Political activists of the Jate M's and <' 
e«Tly 7Cl^s, for example, learned that it is possible to turn a trial into an at- 
tack oi^the judicial system. A public proceeding can thus transcend.the im-' 
mediate issues at hand, raising ^questions that touch the very nature of the 
^ , cpmmunityin which it taRcs place. • " ' 
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An important cpnccpt here is representation, The body holding a ^ 

' pufelic proceeding is representative in ^he obvious' poKtical sense that it acts 
for the corrfmunity in dijposing of the immediate Issues before it; it is an 
agent t)f the community. At the same time, thi proceeding is a represcnta- \ 
ti6n in something like the acslijetic sense otthat tercn: It expresses, stands 

' for, or articulates an inriage of something — in this case, the community it- 
seff. In conducting public business bcfoje the public, a representative body i 
presents an image of the community to the community, **holds the mirror I 
,up " not to nature but to the people. As with a^ork of art, the'^'mir- ' 
ror" is actually more like the lens of a magic lantern. What is presented is 
one of maay possible images of a reality that is itself ultimately more fic- 
tion thart -emprrical fact. The proceeding constitutes an image of a com- 

. munity, and the audience can eitheV identify with that image as a model of 
their own common life or reject it.. To the degree that the audience 
identifies wit^he imageCthe body achieves credibility. ' . 

I am talking about fictions— powerful imaginings that shape the lives of ^ 
people. Empirically, the **body" that conducts a public proceeding i^ not 
one thing but many; it is a collection of individuals with certain inter,estsin 
common and many more that conflict'. The **community". is likewise 
simply a vast number of people whose lives overlap in certain ways, but 
whose sense of fellowship with each other is tenuous'at best. Belonging to a 
community is a matter of implicitly giving one's consent to a great fiction, 
of agreeing, to pretend together with a mass of others, 'and for the most 
part to deny even to oneself that the community is ultimately pretense.^ 
Membership m a representative body is likewise consenting to a fi^on, 
though tp the degree that one chooses membership in such a body the 
consent ts more consciously granted,' and therefore more readily subject to 
qualification or withdrawal. The body exists as a 'figment of the imagina- 
tions of its members, who choose to enact their conflicts according to es- 
tablish^ procedures, thereby affirming cCmmon .interests that trahscend * 
immediate conflicts *When a representative body conducts i\s business be- 
'hind closed doors, the individual members are free tq lay their private and 

' conflicting interests out and bargain their way towar4 resolution .'of the 
issues bcfpre them; "the comnrion interest" itiay become a very remote, 
abstraction, to bc^eighcd by each mcm1)er against whatever iddivifiual 
ntcds or special interests he sees at stake. Much of^ t))i« bargaining Would 
appear unseemly in public proceedings." Some degree of "staging'' is 

. therefore virtually inevitable in a public proceeding, which thus becomes a 
fiction in the sense of a falsehood as well as ni the more powerful sense 
suggested above. ♦ r 

^^The practical significance of this perspective bccotnes apparent if one 
considers the dilemma of the individual mensiber df a body wjio. opposes 
the n^ajority view of hjnvyn issurshduld be resolved. To the degree that 
the-procecding, articulates an image of community with which the audience 
can identify, the force of its decisions in shaping public opinion will be un- 
dalined by a strong ethos. Assuming that (here is some means of reversing 
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the ^body's decision after Ihe procc^ing .(e. g., appeal; veto, repeal, 
' referendum), the merpbcr who^^pposcs the majority view can press his own 
case by undermining that ethos Jn the forum which holds the power of 
reversal. He might, for example, level charges pf ' unfaifoess against 
members of the majority or try to provoke them into shouting matches or 
other unseemly ^isp^lays, If he can succeed in generating an itnagc pf mean 
contentiousness within the proceed'ing, this may undermine public confi- 
dence jn Its outcome, as the Republican convention of 1964 and the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1968 both demonstrate. But if a inembcr of the op^ 
position chooses to undermine the ethos of the majority position in this 
• way, his tactics will have the further eff^t of underminijig the l^itimacy 
of the body Yet if he does not follow such tactics, if instcad^he argues in 
the manner of "the loyal opposition," he is, in effect, cob^ating in a rhe- 
^oncal strategy favoring the majority by contributing to tl?^ e/Ao5 that sup- 
ports their position. To the degree that he ideqUffes with the b<idy, he may 
' undermine his own position on the issue-before the body. A member of the 
opposition is therefore confronted with a hard choice between the im- 
mediate issue before the body and the broader issue of its legitimacy. In 
certain types of proceedings; there are strict rules governing the conduct of 
those who support a minority position; in the judicial system, for example, 
an attorney or a witness who attempts to undermine tl?e ethos of the court 
will be cited for contempt. In proceedings ih whicK there arc no such rules, 
one can.ejrpect to see the majority dealing-very carefully with the minority 
to prevent them from engaging in divisive tactics. 

So far I have used the term ethos as a rough synonym for "source credi- 
bility,'* which IS the sense in which most contemporary rhetoricians seem 
to use it In this sense the term is quite neutral and scientific,* but the term 
h^s a larger meaning as well. Ethoses ^ht spirit of a culture or people, the 
spirit tl^at enables persons to transcend immediate problems and 
experiences, thereby ^ivin^meaning to the immediate and tr'ansforming an 
aggregation of individuals into a community.^ Ethos in this sense is the 
meaning of the fictions I spoke of earlier. Ethos as a source credibility is 
rooted in this larger sense of the word in th^t a speak^ Achieves credibility 
to the degree that he makes presem to his audience something of the spirit ' 
that binds him in community witH them. The rhetor therefore becomes the 
preserver and ^aper of cultyre/ Isocrates recognized this point and con- 
sequently set a high value on epideictic rhetoric, which is in ihk sense an 
exercise in purci ethos " ! ' 

.^1s in this c^text that \hc ^pideictic character of the public proceeding 
mi\bc understood. The profcccding dramatizes a model of community, 
including confBct between mbmbcrs who differ over how the immediate 
issues are to bd resolved and the more fundamental agrccmcnts'that enable 
them to transcend the issues a : hand and enacj, their conflicts in an orderly 
way If the mopcl presented hi ^ validity, ft^^gs true and seems to touch 
•a living traditfjn, it can artlci late a ^ntHff enlivens the sense of cpm- 
naunky. If theimodel seems in^^alj/i^^^false **staj^^ unfair— the proceed- , 
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ing can dcJtioraKze iU^udicnce by saying that, their common life is 
likewise jrtValid. NVIwrfln^fFimatcly be at stake in a public proceeding is V 
the communionriiat makes commiinity possible. . ^ 

In ^summ^ ihen a public proceeding must be viewed- under t^o 
aspects, iris: forum in which questions of immediate concern to a 
.'comnirfnity are dilcussed and decided according ao procedures rooted in, 
tradition end law; (2) a ritual of coipmunion, celebrating the identity of the 
immunity. Therdis a tensipn between these two aspects, and in a given 
instance one or thi other may b^pme fully dominant Under ordina/y cir- 
cumstances, a courtroom proceeding would be dominated by the need to 
dispose of specific and immediate issues, and thd^ ritual aspect would be 
fully subordinated to this nee4 to **do business/l At the other extreme, a 
political convention in which the platform and candidates had been <ie-^ 
cided beforehand would become pure ritual, with the agenda^servfng , 
merely to sfet the pattern of the ritual: the 1972 Republican^po'nvention 
would be a'good example. More often both aspects are, or at least appear 
to be, realized simultaneously in a muhially constraining fashion: the 
ritual cefebration of identity proceeds according to the form prescribed for 
the conduct of business in the foru^n; business in the forum is conducted 
under the substantial added weight of its ritual significance^. 

The o^^rall form of the proceeding is, as 1 suggested at the outset, dra- 
matic Merpbers of the body conducting th^focceding are dramatis , 
personae who act out a conflict centermg on1Bw the issues before them 
are to be resolved As in ^ play, the action will tend naturally to be unified, 
sometimes in defiance of the nature of the business at hand. The confiict 
will fall into a pattern of rising action, the exchanges between the actors 
moving climacticallv loward a single owmeiit of resolution— the jury's 
verdict, the nominee' s acceptance adti^iss, the vote on the central issue If 
ti\ere are several issues before the body, lesser issues willjbe dealt with as 
means of defming the confiict and furthering the movemefit of action 
toward the resolution of the major issue If there are other matters to^e 
disposed of after the resolution of the confiict, they will funcjioh either as a 
denouenient (ir an anticlimax ' , ^ ^ 



Asan example of the public pfojceeding, 1 will consider the televised debate 
of the House JilSKiary Committee from July 24 through 30, 19^4, on the 
proposed imficachme^of Richard Nixon. 1 choose this example because 
the*fact that the debate w^s Jield, as a public proceeding rather than in 
closed session contribute materially tO th^ weight of an issue of indubita- 
ble historical significance, i 

The impeachment debate was the cylmlnation of a long a^i^Karduous 
process |As early as July 31 . 1973, committee member, Robert Drinan had 
placed an impeachment resolution before the full House of Representa- 
tives."! By October 10, 1973,'the committee had prodyced a 7i8-page 
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study of the concept of in^ipeachm^nt." \n Februar^i 1974, the committee ' 
received formal authorization for its investigaUOn by a.vote of 410-4 in the 
full House, and fuU-scale closed session^ were underway. During the 
closed sessions, 38 volumes of ^'evidentiary material'' were accumulated as 
the basis for the final-deliberations and the vote on five proposed articles of' 
impeachment. • 

To before prease, the^^lebate was not the culmination of the- pro-* 
^ctes, but rather one step on tjie road leading toward an impeachment 
trial in the Senate The process was truncated by Nixon's revelation of tlie 
June 23, 1972 cor^versation in which he and H. R. Haldeman had commit- 
ted a casual obstruction oCju^ice amid talk of Mrs. Nixon's hairdo, and 
by his subsequent resignation. It would have been possible to press on with 
the impeachment process, and there was some support in Congress and the 
general public fordoing so ''The overwhelming consensus, however, was 
that to Qontinue the impeachment procws would serve 'no end. On the 
pureTy practical level, thij'was obviously true* removal from -office is the 
only punishmenfran impeachment trial can impose, and,Nixon had already 
removed himself from office. Yet impeachment serves-a symbolic as well 
as practical end. It clarifies the values of the society— articulates ethos, if 
you will^by pronouncing judgment on the co^iduct of public officials. On 
this symfeohc level, however, I would argue that it was unnecessary to' 
continue. the impeachment process precisely because the Judiciary Com- 
mittee elected to conduct their debate as a public proceeding before the na- 
'tion Because it was a pv^Uc proceeding— a ritual celebration of identity as \ 
well' as- a practical' deciVion-making forum— the impeachment debate 
fulfilled that symbolic end. 

• During the long, publicly excruciating chain of events that lcd,up to the 
impeachment debate, impeachment had been transformed in the public 
mind from ^ left-wing fantasy into a real and, for many people, a frighten- 
ing possibility. Jimmy Breslin report^ that Drinan's original impeachment 
resolution had been tabled because House Majority Leader Tip 0'ke?ip 
and Speaker Carl Albert agreed that the time was not yet politically 4-if)fcc 
''At this time the most votes an impeachment resolution could pos^bly get 
would have been twenty-five. Such a vote would appear in the newspapers 
as a vindication of Nixon by Congress." Impeachment was aot simply a 
matter of legal business in the Congress, and proponents and opponents 
alike knew it. A decision to impeach woold have to be rooted in public 
understanding and acceptance of the basis for such a drastic action. To im- 
peach and remove from office the highest elected official in the coantry 
wbuld touch in a fundame^^tal way the American people's understanding 
of themselves as a people. By the time of the televised deb^, the people 
had read or heard about the tape transcripts; created a **fircstorm" over 
the dismissal of Archibald Cox and the resignation* of Elliot Richardson 
arvd William Ruckelshaus; and puzzl^ over who vas responsible for the 
mysterious 18 I/2-minute gap in one of thc^apcs, and what damning evi- 
dence had been destroyed. These and other events h«d, in the* words of 
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poBtical scientist Charles Hamilton, impugned Nfixon, thus making im- 
peachment possible.'^ During the same period, the methodical ^nd cir- 
cumspect work of thc-Jjtidiciary Committee had made it credible a$ an 
instcument for reitroving Nixon fronji office. When on July 19, just five 
days before Ihfe^opcning of the televised debate. Presidential news secretary 
Ronald Zeigler referred to the committee as a "kangaroo court,'' his 
remark provoked coftsiders^blc public outrage. ' ^ 

But whilp impeachment was not simply a matter of legal busirvess in 
Congress, it was that too. The question that loomed so large in the press 
and in, public opinion — Should isftxon be impeached? — tended to 
Q^er.shadow the more esoteric and involved legal questions that had oc- 
cupied the committee during its closed sessions — questions of precedent, 
evidence, and j>rocedure, questions of ^hat precisely constitutes an im- 
peachable offense and how SMch an offense must be proven. Yet these were 
. the questions that formed the agenda for the televTscd debate. There was I 
not one broad question before the committee but rather five articles of im- 
peachment alleging five particular offenses: 1) obstruction of justice in the 
Watergate cover-up, 2) abuse of power through misuse of sidch agencies as 
the FBI and iRS, 3) failure to honor the lawful subpoenas of the Judiciary 
■ * Committee, 4) unlawful bombing of Cambodia, and 5) tax evasion and ac- , 
ceptance of unlawful emoluments. 

This distinction is simply an application of the general point made above 
that a public proceeding has two aspegts. On one lev^l, tfie impeachment 
debate was a forum in whieb a problem of immediate and practical 
concern to the nation was discussed and decided according to procedures 
rooted in law and tradition. From this perspective, the power oPthc Juci- ^ 
ciary Committee was severely delimited: it couW'mercly recommend to the 
full House -of Representatives, which iff turn would decide whether or not 
to impeach.''* And impeachment would be mercjy a prelude to trial in the 
"^ Senate. The debate was a legal pro(^eeding in which i( wx)uld be necessary 
td decide such evidentiary questions as whether a ^'policy'' can be implicit 
in a pattern of actions or must be stated explicitly. Yet on another level, 
the debate was a ritual df communion Articulating an image of the United 
States as a political urlit—a community. At thi? level, the §inglc question 
f at issue was whether the American ^t^os CQuld tolerate RicKard Nixon's 
^ conduct as President In this case« the precise extent of the debate would 
• matter less ^han whether it was conducted with appropi;uUe solemnity. 

The term of the debate refected the inevitable tension between these 
two aspects in a number of ways. Most obvtdro^as the allocation of time. 
From the vicwpofnt of the debatp as a forum for doing business, each of ^ 
the five articled was as important as each of the others, and one would 
therefore expect roughly the same amount of time to b^ devoted to-^ 
consideration of each. Instead, the^ debate proceeded ac9ording to the 
, following i^chedulc: ' ' 

Wednesday, J4ily 24 — Opening remarlTs byindividual nicmbefs 
Thursday, July 25 — Opening remarks, continued * ^ 
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Friday,July26 — Debate on article I . ^ v ' 
Saturday, July 27 — Debate on articfe I, continued; vote on article I 
^ Sunday, Jujy 28— Recess . \ ^ 

Monday, July 29— Debate alid vote on article 11 
^ Tuesday, July 30 — Debate and vbte on articles HI, IV, and V 

Thus while the^genda did cover each of the five articles, only one-third of 
the total debate was devoted to consideration of articles II through V, 
Even assuming that the need to settle procedural matters would naturally 
slow down debate on the first article, the disproportion remains striking. 
However, if one views the debate as a ritual of communion, the discussion 
of articles II tMkugh V was extraneous, perhaps even anticlimactic. Once 
Nixon's conduct hadbeen considered and formally condemned, the ritual 
was, for all practical purposes, complete. While the agenda of tfie debate 
reflected its function as a working forufn and a single step iiT the larger 
process of impeachment, the allocation of time to items in the agenda 
tended to emphasize 'its ritualistic function, and therefore to lend addi- 
tional weightio its decisions. 
The timing of the Rebate gave further emphasis to its ritualistic aspect. 
, As indicated, the fiTOl. debate" and balloting on article I- took plaqe on' 
' Saturday and was followed by a full day of recess. A v6ry strc^ng sense of - 
. closure at the end of this portion of the debate underlined the significance 
^ ' ol the vote on article I. From the y^wpoint of dramatic structure, the 
climax o(the proceeding was the Saturday evening vote, Chairman Peter 
Rodino's voice cracking audibly as he cast the final ballot and called the 
recess. The weekly news magazines tended to underscore further the im- 
ll . pression that the debate was fully resolved in this one vote, since they went 
to press too soon for the Monday and Tuesday sessiofis to be reported. The 
' issues of r/meand Newsyfeek that were on the newsstands and in people s 
mailboxes as the debate was ending carried cover stories on what hap- 
pened up to the Sunday recess. Both magazines had headlines referring to 
? . the balloting on article l as "the fateful vote,"'* and both placed some em- 
phasis on the emotional responses of individual members after castjng 
"the most momentous vote of their political lives, or of any representative 
of the American people in a century." Nemweek carried a page of 
photdgraphs of inilividual committee members at their desks, all in poses 
of high seriousness; Charles Wiggins of Califowri^^^pparently wcqsing.^o 
All of this tended to m'inimize the fact that the committee was cortsitfcring^ 
a series of particular issues to make recommendations to the full House, 
and to emphasize inst^d the one ^reat issue before the committee. ' 

The lan^a^e o/ the debate illustrates the mutually constraining effect' 
of the dual- aspects of the publit proceeding as working forum and ritual. 
The most obvious examples are the formulaic courtesies and parfia- 
mentary jargon that run through the transcript. On the levfcl of the debate ' 
as forunfi, these exchanges were merely the linguistic conventions of 
^ Congressional debate, witfi no more rhetorical significance than thi casual 



greetings exchanged by acquaintances or^colleagues. Yet for the television 
iiudiente, these fecurrent verba) formulae took on the ch^iracter of in- 
cantations and helped to establish the solemnity of the debate.-' In- 
sofar as the formulae prescribed for Congressional dftate'were linguis- 
tically unfatmliar to the audience, this incantatory effect was further 
emphasized, ^ust as the Latin of the old Roman Catholic liturgy em- 
phasized Its ritual character. Recurrent phrases from the deBaterT:^^^ 
thank the gentleman for yielding," *The chair recognizes t^e genlleman • 
from California," "The amendment is/is not agreed to"— vS^fere thus in a 
certain sense equivalent to the **Dominus vobi^m" of the old Roman 
^nass. In both cases; the rhythm and solemnity ofUie ritual is enhanced by 
the recurrence of stylized verbal refrains 

AMmilar point^can be nqiade about the recitations of evidence offere^l.-by 
members' of tbe pro-impeachmenV bloc in the committee For the most 
part, the$e were the'dullest sort of nari^tive, with frequent, and te^liousx 
references to dates ^ timW painst^ing cross-references . to related 
events, and passages (direct quotation from transcripts of conversations , 
that were dull at best a"nd opaque at worsf. They were usu^illy offered, in 
response to legalistic questions that went beyond the interest and under- 
standing of the vast majority of viewers, which is to say thai they had yery 
specific technical meanings for the participants in the debate as a forum. 
Yet for the audience that watched on television, these recitations tended to 
take on less specific but far weightier minings— ntifali^fic meanings A 
particular ^iete of narrative might be offered irvs:Lipport of an allegation 
. that Nixon had withheld "relevant and material ej^^cm?e or infjwwation 
from lawfully authorized mvestigative officers land employees of the 
United States/' (article I, sub-paragraph 2). For the ordinary non-lawyer 
citizen, who would have no way of judging whether What had been with- 
held was indeed "relevant and material evidence" or whether the President 
was legally justified in withholding it, the tale wonld become part of a * 
litany of vices, a demonic myth recited by* priests of the cult of law. From , 
this viewpoint the significance of s*ich" recitations was less in their 
particular details th^^.in their overall weight. Wfiile in the debate as f-orufn' 
they servecl as arguments^in the dej^ate as ritual they became incantations. 

This effect was particularly noticeable on Saturday, the second day of 
debate on article I. On Che'Vrevious day,^he opponents of impeachment 
bad made much of the issue oC "specificity," arguing thai the language of,' • 
the proposed article Was so gener&l as not to provide the President; with 
,dtie notice of exactly what he was charged with having done, tlxus denying 
him the opportunity to prepare a defense.^The merits of t]>irat)struse legal' 
argument were impossible for the audience to eva)jj«te, since it rested on 
the concept of "due notice" and the conven^i^ffal procedures for drawing^ 
iniiictments. T)ie real force of the ar^jwnt'nt was^ot, hpwever,Mn Us Ic^al' 
m#its, but in the suggestion itjg^tt^d that the proponents of impeachment 
* were not being fair to J;:iijti5n. On Saturday,' the proponents of impcach- 
J ment came up wj^S^'nicp parliamentary' tactie 'to answer this argumem . 
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^yj^^lout narrowingjhe language of the article as the anti-impeachment 
^ members had^antcd. Walter Flowers (D, AlabamaV offered a series of 
motions to strike the various subparagraphs of the article; thc^e mptions 
were nof made in earnest; as was demonstrated by Flowers voting *fJ>e^enl' 
on each of them. Rather, they gave other members of the prb-impeacK- - 
ment bloc an opportunity to read lengthy narrative summaries of the evi- 
dence as '^specifics" m support of the general charges made by. th« 
subparagraphs.-? On the level of the debate as forum, these recitations 
were entirely irrelevant to the claim that specific allegations should be 
made in the language of the article of impeachment itself. Yet they satis- 
. fjpi the audience's need for a 'story, told with due ritual solemnity, ta 
swppbrt the general claim that Nixon's conduct was so unworthy as to 
mefiC his rcmovaJJ^rpm office. The ritual character of the recitations was 
enhanced by the 'frequ ent repetition of the word '^specifically;'' to introduce 
^ ^ episodes of the story. ^^Thifri5d the further effect of emphasizing for the 
"-N^nti-impeachmerit members the fa«| that they were being hoist witb their 
own rhetorical petard; Charles Sandman (K, New Jersey), who on Friday 
had argued as strenuously as anyone for '^specificity," was obviously 
angry and frustrated by Saturday's turn of events. 

From the viewpoint of the dramatic form of the debaj^ it is worth paus- 
ing over the fact that it was Flowers who took on^the rokof establishing 
thfi platform from which the ^'specifics'* could be read to the audience 
Without being written into the impeachment articles. Had it been one of 
the long-time Nixon foes, sucb as Conyers or Drinan, tlie series of motion^ 
to strike would probabiywve appeared to be what it intact was— a^arlia- 
mentary tactic to side-^ the issue of whether the articles should or' 
shouldn't include specific allegations. And sUch an appearance would have 
undermined somewhat the impression of scrupulous fairness and 
.thoroughness 'the committee had so-far given. Flowers was a Democrat, 
but a southern conservative D^moc/at who had suppo/tcd George Wallace 
and who^e congressional district had gone solidly for Nixon in 1972. His 
established political loyalties seemed to place him closer to the pro-Nixon 
fprce^ than, to the known proponents o| impeachment. He had been 
depicted in.the popular press as-So deeply arfSgufsjied o^r the evils brought 
to light in the committee's investigation th#t he h9d devdoped-an ulcer as ^ 
a re^lt. He was thus thejight person to leg^he pro-impeach nrient bloc as 
. they .moved toward the'dimactic vote becati^ he of all the supporters of 
impeachment was least likely to seem a man after Ni^^on's scalp. His will- 
ingness./o assume the role would itself be a kind of reluctant evidence of 
the essential rightness of ^heir cause. In return for taking on this role—at 

• some political risk, giveh the nature of his constituency— Rlowcri was 
granttd five minutes to speak between the completion of debate on all 
amehdments and the callings of thc^ roll on the first article, the most"* 
pr^nant moment of the entire proceeding. His speech, one of the nxost 

* eloquent of the debate, vfcs for the most part a justification of his vote for 
impeachment.^* ^ ' ' ^ * ^ 
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I have already argued the general point that the performance of those 
members Who oppose the majority view in a body holding a public 
proceeding is especially importafnt, since they can exploit conflict within 
the l^ody as a Aeans of reducing rts ethos and thereby narrowing public 
suppybrt for th^ajori^ view. The^nger of such exploitation of conflict 
in^thie impeachment.'^j^lWlc \^ particularly acute, since as the debate 
opened it was re^lIyHhe^oflffy tactic left to those who opposed impeach- 
ment In their opening statements, exactly half of the committee's 38 
meitibers in one way or another indicated that they would vote for im- 
peachment, and Another ^igfi^ suggested that they were leaning very 
strongly in that direction. It was thus certain that the committee would 
recommend at least one article of impeachment to the House of 
Representatives, though jt was 51s yet not certain that the full House wvuld 
foUovc the Committee's recommenda^tn, or that the Senate was prepared 
to convict Nixon in an impeachment qrial. Which way^'the full House and 
thV^enate would come down on the issue would be largely determmed-by 
wBich way the political wind seemed to be blowing. The one likely way to 
avoid impeachment was therefore to undermine the Judiciary Committee's 
e//io5*and thus blunt the effect of its inevitable report in shaping public 
opinion- AcQOfdiTTg to Jimmy Breslin, the White House had already gone 
to someJ-rouble in a fut^e attempt to discredit the committee by smearing- 
Its chairman, Peter Rodino.-*' Ronald Zcigler's **kangaroo court*' remark 
might well have been intended as a, signal to the pro-Nixon committee 
members, suggesting that they do what the White House had been unable 
In order to minimize the public^impact of the impeachment vote, they 
should strive to damage/the committee's ethos by making it appear that 
It was unfair and/or incompetent f 

Certain anti-impeachment members — most notably Sandman ot New 
Jersey — followed just such a strategy. YeV surprisingly, the committee 
member who came to be regarded as the aBlest most outspoken op- 
ponenl'^of impeachment refused to follow thefiffategy cfiarles Wiggins 
(R, California) chose instead to mount a legalr^ic attack on the stifficiency 
of admissible evidence supporting the charges. While Sandman attacked 

. the pro-impeachment cnembers, in effect trying to prcvcxU.the debate from 
becoming a valid, ritual of communion, A^ggins identified with, t^m as* 

^ **my colleagues," thus validating the legitimacy of tHc^rocccding and 
contributing to its ritual force. Cbnsider, for Ctample, the ways in which 
Sandman and Wiggins argued in'support of one of the Flowers motions to 
stnke a subparagraph of article I: ' ' ' 



Sandman— 

The thin^ that amuses me the most today, what a difference 24 
hours makes. Yesterday they had so much testimony they wcrcafraid 
to' put in nine simple sentences. Now today every other word they 
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breathe is the* word "spccifj^/' 'Isn't that unusual? So unusual. 
Everything is so specific. But they have not changed one word in the 

articlSs, have they,* not a word. There has got to be a reason. You 
^ know what the reason is. When you tame it down to a time and a 

place and.an activity^ they do not have it. All they have is conjecture. 

They can tell you all about what Dean told sehiebody, Ehrlichman 

told somebody, what somebody else told somebody. This is going to 

be*the most unusual case in the history of.man. Thiy are going to 

prove the whole case against the President of the.;t^itcd States over 
) in the Senate with tapes and no witnesses. WoS'*t that be unusual? 

And this is what it all amounts to. 
Now, if I went through this thing paragraph^ paragraph I could 

t:ite with.great detah no Presidential involvement. They know it, you 

know it, I know it. 2' 



Wiggins-4- 

\ Now,,Ljwant to refresh the recollection of the members as to* 
whether Or not the Prcstdent's concern about CIA was justified under 
fli of the circumstances. We remember that McCord was in fact ar- ■» 
rested and a former CIA agent. We remember that Barker was m fact 
arrested -and a former CIA agent, perhaps an active CIA agent 
, Martinet was arrested and he was an active CIA agent. [Con-* 
tinues of(cring particulars on the Watergate burglary]. 

Given ^those facts, ladies and gentlemen, wc are asked to conclude 
that the President corruptly, instructed his aids to request that there 
be coordination between the CIA and the FBI so as not to reveal un- 
l-s^-elated^^I A covert activities.^ * ^ 

Now, laities and gentlemen, that is all the evidence there is in 
between the 23r(^of June and the'6th df July. There is no question that 
John Dc^n acted improperly. l am willing to stipulate to that. But 
that does not execute the President*s instructions which were given on 
the 23rd of June. On that issue, ladies and gentlemen, the qucstiott 
> redlly is not all that close. I would think" that the weight, if not ttit 
lirepondtrance, of the evidence in favor of the President is that he 
acted in the public interest as distinguished from corruptly. Surely, 
howevdr, there is npt a clear and convincing showing that the 
President acted corruptly given the facts and the knowledge that he 
had at the time he issued the instructions. 

ThAjN^o. passages illustrate a number of contrasts that are fairly tyi^ical 
of thRrgUmenUtive styles consistently followed by the twoTmen: 1) Wig- 
gins arguei^bsUntively, whereas Sandman concentrates on attacking the 
motives of the pro-impeachnnent members; 2) Wiggins is formal ^nd polite 



toward the other members, whereas Sandman is nfiore casual and at times 
even disdainful; 3) Wiggins addresses his rcmafks to the other meipbcrs, 
whereas Sandnian seems to be speaking to the television audience;-4) Wig- 
gins finds the arguments he opposes wdghty enough <o merit'serious 
rebuttal, whereas Sartdman •disfl^se&*tliem with contemptuous-sarcasm. 
In general, one can say th^t Wig^M argued as**the loyal opposition^ he 
identified with the committce,^,Uius implicitly acknowledging the validity 
of Its proceeding. San4nian^ttemptcd to bring his case to the community 
represented by thcxommittee and undermine the validity of the proceeding 
in that larger forum. . 
The»contrast between Sandman and Wiggins poses a nice critical prob- 

' lem If one considers only the issue of impeachment. Sandman would have 
to be judged the better spcaker.Given the rhetori(^al situation within which* 
the debate was conducted, his means yere reasonably welUchosen for 
pursuing the end of preventing impeachment, whereas Wiggins' tactics 
were bound to fait fact, Wiggins can actually be seen as having 
contributed to building public support for impeach mcnt^jn* at least three 
ways* 1) He undermined the effectiveness of Sandman's tactics b/*not 
cooperating with them; 2) Wiggins contributed to the committer's ethos by 
identifying wjth the other members and their procedures; 3) By offering a 
narrowly legalistic defense of NixofK Wiggins implied that the best one 

^could say of fiim was that one couldn't bc-«bsolutely certain he was guilty 
of particuter crimes. Far from being "the point man fop the defense,'^'^ 
that many commentators took him to be, Wiggins-was in" many ways ^he 
best ally the pro-impeachment members had. 

But there is always the larger issue of legitimacy in a public pr<x:eeding, 
and in the case of the impeachment debate that issue was of enormous icn'- 
portancf The shabby dealings we kflow as ''Watergate" had 'cast a 
shadow on American politics ^nerally. Public confidence in the institu- 
tions of government had been severely shaken Insofar as the institutions 
of governrwent represent the people, are indeed a represejijation of the ' 
people insqfapas they share a common life, it can rightly be said thaf the 
peo{)le's confidence in themselves had been shaken The means indicated 
for avoiding impeachment by the full House— the Sandman strategy of 
undermining the commHtee's ethos— v^oM have further eroded^ public 
confidence^in the institutions of government, and would t}ius have been de- 
moralizing to a nation whose morale wasa^eady low. Wiggins' rhetorical 
.tactics must therefore be seen not as a series ofJt)fld choices in dealing with 
a paVticular jssue before the committee, btffas the expression of a judg- 
ment on the larger implications of how that ifcue was to be restjjved. In 
acting the role he did, he set the natiorvs confidence in itself above the im^ 
mediate issue. One might pronounce Sandman the abler speaker, but one 

- would have to find Wiggins the wiser man. * 

* A cynic m^ht claim that the wisdom of Wiggins was^in the end nothing 
more than the survival instinct. Nixon's cause turned out to be a sinking - 
ship that would take down many who elung fast to the wreckage. It might 
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be argued that^by'defeading Nixoa ^be way he;did, Wiggins was siniply 
fulfilling the requirements of party loyalty while protecting his own credi-' 
bility wfth the electorate It is certainly ^worth noting that Wiggins' was 
reelecte^to CoDgress in NoVember 1974, while Sandman was' defeated. 
Wiggir^' manner gf arguing the case against impeachment may have been 

'just the work of a clever rat sneaking unnoticed off a ship he knew to be 
doomred, though I am not inclined to think' sp Impeachment ))vas such an 
ungrece^tented issue that no one could tell just where in it political ad- 
vantage was to be found, which is why the- rest of Congress was happy to 

♦^ee Nfxon resign and \hi impeachment. rest where the Judiciary Committee 
had left it 

. But whatever his personal motives, Wiggins' manner of arguing the case 
for' Nixon help>ed make the impeachment debate a model of public life that 
the American people could and evidently did take as valid representation 
(^f themselves. ''>Even th^se members of the television audience who coiiW^ 
not ap*prbve tKe committee's recommendation could at least identify wuK* 
a voictr m the committee, a' voice th^t confirmed the validity of the 
prbceedmg even as it disputed the outcome In a similar manner" cKtz^«^ 
from diverge backgrounds and with diverse ideological. commitm^tsF 
coujd hear voicesjn the committee speaking for them. Barbara Jordod (Dr 
Tex*as)^spoke of herself as having been included in t,he "We the people' of 
•tfie.Cortstitutibn onl\ b> the proce'Ss of amendment and interpretation, 
thus identifying herself as a representative of blacks and women Tom 
Railsback (R, Ilhnois^ expressed*particular concern for the effect of Wa- 
tergate and of the committee's proceedjng on tjic minds pf young people y 
Edward Mezvinski (D, Jowa)-spoke of his parents having emigratea from 
'czarist Russia, thus identifying himself with the concerns of "hyphenated 
Amerv:ans,^'^^ Charles Rangel (D, New York) made himself a spokes- 
person foT'war))^cterans by refenhg'to the nf1en**>ho died nyxt to mc m 
Korea " William Hungate (D, Missouri) spoke for those who were more 
outraged^ by Nixon*s\humorless and self-righteous pomposity than his 
specific violations of law ^d public trust Cpnyers (D, Michigan),. 
Wajdie (D, California) and other long-titne Nixon foes spoke for various' 
elements of the left and t^c'anti-war movement Flowers (D, Alabama) 
spoke as a representative of a Wallace-Democrat constituency. Even on 
the level of phorteticsothe committee contained a diversky of voices, from 
Drinan^s^fjat Bostonian and RangePs gravelly New York cast-side to Hun- 
gate^s sharp Missodnan and Jam.ds Mann> genteel ^ouln Carolina tide- 
water ji^^ 

The diversity of voices in the committee could very easily have produced 
a cacophon^, which of coursq. would have served the ends of the Nixon 
White House quite well. Butfcanks to the good sense and good will of the 
great nfiajority. of tKe committee members, and to the skillful leadership of 
,Ro(fir)o, the committee remained unified in its diversity. The members 
spoke to each other and* to the n^tiorf m mutual respect and a conscious 
awareness of a fundamcnta? agreement that trSinsccnded their regional and 
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idcoiogii^l'diffcrcnccs. Many of thcin alhided jto that agreement by refer- ^ 
ring to **the founding fathers^' or to specific passage? from the Constitu- 
tion; Barbara Jordan's refercnde^o the^phVasc **We the People'* in the 
preMBble was an especially lucid instance. Reding expressed his own sense/ 
of fTO agreement with simple eloquencct **I am proud," ht said to his 
colTealues, **to be a part of you, tp be among you, to be of you. On the 
level of rhetoric, these references to the agreement underlying the diversity 
of the committee suggest.the ihiportancc of Kenneth Burke'rf obsdfvation • 
that "Identification is afTirmcd with earnestness precisely becajuse tnere is 
division." ^*'0n the level of politics, and^f exhos injts^|er cuhyral sense, 
they recall themotto ''Epluribus mum " * ' f 



What L have presented ifi this paper is neither a^fuU ^malysis of the im- 
peachnrient debate nor a complete theory<of the puWfe pr^oceeding as a rhe- 
toptal genre. Neither would be possiblo in such a brief space, if indeed a 
**ftj|| analysis" or a **complete ihebr^f' of any rhetoricaF phenomenon 
would be possible in an^^amounVo(^pace.' ^ther, I have made an essays 
m the old sense of a tentative effort or a probing. Assuming that tjie efTorl 
has seemed interesting ^enough to warrant further exploration, it might be 
appropriate to conclude by suggesting some directions. 

i. I have tried to conceptualize the genre broadly enough to accoip- /. 
modate very^ different sorts of proceedings, but in the ab^ncc of analyses/^ 
of public triak, political conventions, legislative sessions, and t\}C like, it 
remains possible that the genre has been drawn too narrowly. And, if it is 
broad enough as it stands, the differences between sub-classes withii) the 
genre could be delineated. A televised political convention may be suffi- • 
cicntly like the impeachment debate to^>c r^arded as belonging to the 
>ame rbdo^ical genre, but it surely is more like another political conven- 



Cion,.which jsj^ests that sub-genres or specie? of public proceedings could 
be described. Other events should be examined fronri the critical pcrspec- ^..^ 
tive of this essay, not only to comt to annindd|p^andtn^ of those e^^ents, l)ut/ J 



also as a means of developing a fuller understanding of public proceedings 
in general. Perhaps something like the model of documentary film genres 
printed in Bruce Gronbeck's essay in this volume could 6e developed fo> 
public proceedings. 

2. Certain aspects of the critical^perspcctive developed in this paper sug- 
gest hypotheses that could be submitted to empiiical testiig, either in field 
studies 6r in experimental settings. One might, forltw^cc, try to discover 
what sorts of people uke the trouble to attend school-boatd^city^uncil 
meetims, or <to tune ih the state legislature rather than All in the Family. 
The effect of various interactive styles yid argumentative strategiet on the 
attitude qhanges a public proceeding brings about in its audience could be 
measured. Whether such empirical research should or Could lead to a pre- 
^dictive theory that could be used to control public attitudes toward 
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y representative bodies and the policies they espouse is a question for others 
to answer. It could,, however, help rdine the critical tools available for 
analyzing and evaluating public proceedings. ^ , * 

^^Hh respect to the impeachment debate, any number of alternative 
criticaljpcrspcaives naight be brought to bear on the event. Oaccoul<f, for , 
example, analyze politically XfA behind^hc-scenci'^argaining a 
nrembef s of the committee; perform a Toulmin-bascd analysis pf the argu- 
mentative structlffc of the debate; exapnine Audience response as evidenced 
• * in press accounts, corresgpndence with congressmen, public opinion polls, 
^/and the like; or do a fantasy-theme analysis of the discussions of Nixon's 
conduct in the debate The genfer,al point to be made Ijcfe is that cnticism^ , 
IS and ought 40 be pluralistic. There is ho one correct perspective on the 
Impeathment debate, or for that matter on any pubhc proceeding or any/ 
other rhetorical event ^ ' /• 
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NOTES 

-^This paper owes much to Lio^ Bitzer's 'The Rhetorical Situation/ 
Philosophy and Rhetoric I (January 1968), M4. However /insofar as 
^lUcr suggests that discoifrse ariscj directly from situation and need only 
be "fitting" in term's of prior situational constraints, I disagree with him. 
Th^^ublic proceeding is defined as a rhetorical gepro^by a complex 
interaction between situation and the form of discourse. /n the caSc ofthe 
impeachment debate, (jot example, no arvtccedent sita/tiorial constraints 
demanded that ihe debate be conducted on national television; rather, the 
decision to televise ine debate helped estatrtish a rh«orical sjtuatfen that 
was further articulated by the particular form of therdebate as it was being 
conducted, as well as by many extrinsic factors, y 

5^e AntoniyArtaud, The Theater and its Bbuble (New York, 1958) 
a^dJo^WiJldi (cd.), Br/^cht on 7Aefllfr(Ne.wJrork, 19641 
^ . 'Rhetoric Al 3; sec Lane Cooper (trans ),/7'A^ Rhetoric of Aristotle 
(New York/l932), 16-17. 

^Bitzer,^, ^ 
^The iaipeaclunent resolution recomm9nde4 by the Hovse Judiciary 
^ -Commitlfce contains tbe followmg prcanible: "Articles of impeachment 
""^ '^xhibiyo by (he House of Reprdfeentatives^oftJ)e United States ofAmcrical^ 
in tho^ame of itself and of all the peoplfjofTheJlaiud^Sfaff^ 
^ apain§*»i<.hjM(^ ^ | |j^^||n hiiUnt ( I f > nTTlii 1 1 ( il Statcs of America, in 
maintenance! and support of its impcacllment against him for high crimes 
and misdemeanors.'' (emphasis added) impeachment of Richard A/.y 
Nixon, President of the United States: The Final R^ort of the Commit{/d^ 
on theJuHiciary, fiouse oflfiepresentatives (New York, lp75), 1 . /'/^ 
The notion of agreement i take from Ch. Perelman and L. Olbrcchts- 
* tytcca, The New /onV (Notre Dame, Ind.: Univ of Notre jDamc 

PressJ969),65-114. ' # * , V * 

% 'The fictiooality of social structures and the consequences of recogniz- 
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^ inglhcm as fiaicms is an important theme in modem literature. See, for 
example, Jean-P^ul Sartre's Nausea, Samuel Beckett's Watt, Thomas ^ 
Pynchon's The Crying of Lot 49, and Robert Coover's The Universal 
Baseball Association ' - ' . 

*This distinction betweeif how politics works behind closed Uoors and 
the face politicians present 'to the public is one of the*central themes of * 
i^urray Edelmann's 77re5>'mto//c Uses of Politics (Vrbam, 111.: Univ. of 
111. Press, 1964). The public proceeding might in fact be regarded as a sub- 
category of the form of political communication Edelman calls **hort3tory 
language" (pp. *lB4-8.). 

"^This concept 6f ethos is developed at greater length in my "On the End 
of Rhetoric, Classical and Modern," College English XXXVI (February 
1975), 621-31, atid ^Tradition and Theory in Rhetoric,'' Quarterly Journal 
of Speech LXfl (Oct 1976), 234^1 . The Oxford English Dicfionary giwcs / 
as the Tn-st definition of ethos "the characteristic spirit, prevalent tone of/ 
sentiment, of » people or community; the ^genius' of an institution or 
systemv" as authority for this meaning the OED cites'Aristotle's Rhetoric. 
11,12-14 ^ 

"'The Staff of the New York Times, The End of a Presidency (New 
York, 1974), 221. 

"Jimmy Breslin, How the Good Guys Finally Won (New York; Vising 
1975), 7X) ^ . 

^The End of a Presidency, 241, this resolutfon, H R 803, was in effect 
merely the ratification of a process that had begun months before at the di- 
^ reaion-ofthe.House leadership. 

'''For example, Jerome^aldie urged continuation of the impeachment 
process in his "Separate Comments" appended to the Judiciary 'Commit- 
tee's final reports The Final Report of the Commitee on the Judiciary, 410- 

'•*Breshn,44 

'Mn Demetrids ^laraley et ai. **American Political Institutions afteV 
WatergateV-a Discussion," Political Science Quarterly LXXXIX 
* (Winter, 19/74-75), 729. 

' '**H B^03 directed the committee "to investigate fully and completely 
whether sufficient grounds exist for the House of Represcnta^ves to 
exercise its constitutional power to irfipeach Richard Nixon, President of 
tha United States of 'America." Barry Susspian, Tfle Great Cover-Up: 
Nixon and^the^cohdalof Watergate York; Signet, 1974), 289. 

'^This issue produced some of the most pointlcSs and confusing inter* 
changes of the ehtire proceeding. Sec, for example^ the discussion of an 
amendment tp article 1 in whi^h Tom Railsback (R, Illinois) substituted 
the^ords **course of conduct or plan" for the word "poli^ry." When asked 
to explicate the change, Railsback' replied in part , . I am not sure that I 
can answer that the^ is that much difference between the word *ptan' and 
^policy' except there stems to be a fcehng on*$bc part of the counsel that f 
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(^It with in drafting that >olicy';seern% to give mdre of an irpprcssion of 
an affirmative, orchestrated, and declarative dtcisiortp^ebate on Articles 
of Impeachment Hearings of th^ Committee qfifie Judiciary, House of 
Represeniatives', Ninetv-Third Cpngress.^^^^d SesBiori, Pursuant to H. • 
Res 803 (NVashington, D.C.: U s'Gov^Kfrinting Office, 1974), 265. 
'""Newsweek, Aug. 5, 1974; \%;Vfime, Aug. 5, 1974, 10. ■ 
'^'^Time, 10; note that ^his evaluation seems to draw arv equivalence 
between- the porxinwttec's decision to recommend impeachment and ibfi 
Senate's -decision on wiiether to convict Andrew Johnson in. an. impeach- 
ment trial 

'""Newsweek, \% ' ^ • ^'v^ 

^ -'Karlyn Kohrs Campbell makes a related pofnt about the conventional 
courtesies of the debafe: **Because congressional debate is relatively inac- 
cessible, these conventions have specialrbdhJfTealimpact for the public- 
after an era of confrontation, Uus^'ts'avilized disagrccm^int. When times 
are gQ#d, congression^i.€tmflesy can be considered frivolous, simply man- 
ners, mere decJ^^<'^^^ut when times^ate bad, this decor becomes the vital 
matter of^J«€orum Ajid decorum is sorely needed in a situation in which 
the Ef^Srclent of 'the nation \s being judged for deeply indecorous be- 
vior "The Judicial Context. The House Judiciary Committee Debates 
Over Articles of Impeachment,'' pap^ presented at the 197$ convention of * 
Speech Communication Assoc>ation. 

--The discu^sicyi of these amendments runs from page 25 1 ftirough page 
^25 of Debate on Articles of Impeac^enL 

■'See. for exiample, the recitation by'Wilham^Cohen (R, Maine), Debate 
on Arijcl^s of Im^achment , 272-3. 

■*Debate,on Articles of Impeofikfnent, 326-1 

-'As I read their openm^^tertients, the following members declared 
for i[npeachment Dont^uie, Kastenmeier, Edwanis, Hungate, Conyecs, 
Eilberg. Wajdie; l4ogan, Butler. Danielson, Sieberling, Drinan, R^ngel, 
ordan,Tfiornton. Holt^jnan, Owens, Mezvinsky, and Rodino. Leaning 
ere McClory, Brooks. Railsback, Fish, Flowers, «Sarf)anes, Cohe^,' and 
FrochlicW. In addition to thfcse 27 members, James Mann, whose cf'pcning 
, stat^fifcnt expressed no commitment one way or the ^ther (but who w^s 

knovsyiifr-fevor impeachment), eventually voted for impeachment, 
--'^'^The story of how pressure was applied to former Congressman Neil 
Gallaglfer of^ew Jersey, then in federal prison for tax evasiom to 
cooperate in a smear attempt is told in How the Good Guys Finally Won, 
146 ff ' - 

-'Debate on Articles of Impeachment ^296-1, ^ 
-ybtd^ 299-300 

' -'^R W. Apple Jr . ^MntrjckJuctiop" to The Final Report of the Commit- 
tee on the J i4diclary,\\. 

'^In concluding their ^''Statement of Eyjdence on Article I," the commit- 
tee stated that "President Nixon's actions resulted in manifest injury to the 
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confidence of the nation dind great prejudice to the cause^f law and jus- 
/ , lice" (emphasis addea). The Final Report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 198. ■ ' ' 1 
• ^ ^'A story in the August 28, 1974 New York Times (1 1 .4) r^portcdihat'^ 
the Galhjp Poll recorded an 18% increase in public confidence in Congress 
over the figures for April 1974, and that the increase was directly -at- 
tributable to the televised impeachment debate. 
^^Debate on Articles of Impeachment, 111. 

''Ibid, 2^ ' ' . ^ . 

''Ibid. \29. ' ^ 

'^IbidAOl. 

''>Ibid ,2S-32 and passim. ^ ' . 

''Ibid, 136. 

^^Kcnneth Burke, A Rhetoric of A/q/ivw (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
^Univ: of Calif. Press, 1969), 22. 

^X)n tfie method ot fantasy-theme analysis, see Ernest G, Bormann, 
^'Fantasy and Rhetorical Vision: The Rhetorical Criticism oC Social 
Reality,'* Quarjerly%urnal of Speech 58 (December 1972), 396-407. ^ 
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CELLULOID RHETORIC: ON GENRES 6f 
^ ^DOCUMENTARY 



BRUCE E. GRGNBECK 



Film and television documentaries are ubiquitous. Travelogues flood 
J public broadcasting; instructional films using "stories" are 'often aired on 
commercial networks in the late afternoon and pn SundsJys; substantial 
audiences view hour-long, television specials by National Geographic, 
Jacques Gousteau, David w'olpcr, and the networks; network news 
specials and ot'her public information ^programming follow closely on the 
heels of major news events (e.g. in 1976, .the Karei>QuinUn controversy 
and the death of Franco) of treat issues pressing for moral decision (e,g, 
rape, hunting, alcoholism); and^ven featufe-length films (an be made in 
^^documentary style," as were The Battle of Xtgitrs. Serplco. and Hearts 
and Minds. ^ ' 

The concept sprang from the R6nch word '*documentaire"-'9f\Ac)\ sig- 
tnified travel films early iirthe oftitury. Jt came iota more fcneraf usage 
after John Grierson ipfrticd it lo Robert Flaherty's Moana, #| anthropo- 
logical study of South Sea i^anders of the 20^s. Grierson refcifwi initially, 
to, what he termed the "creative interpretations of actuality/'^But his own 
^ work, first as filmmaker for the Ertipire Marketing Board (Drifters in 
• 1929) and then as overseer for the British General Post Office (e.g. Night 
Mail in 1939), and the work of Pare Lorentz in this country {The Plow 
That Broke the Plains in 1936 and The River in 1937), multiplied the 
definitions of "documentary", as filmmakers began to ^xpjore the in- 
fqrmational and persuasive potentials of nonfiction film.^ 

"ttroughout its fifty-year history the documentary has been viewed as a 
mere recorder-of-i^rmation, a pre^nter of counterpoised pro-and-con 
argu ment, or a medium leading implicitly or explicitly to social action.^ 
TW customary disjunctions in definitional disputes— "ffction" vs. **^^t^', 
"information" vs. "interpretation" — as well 'a$ poncern over "material 
distortion^* and "technological distortion" vfasc the wrong. questions. I 
shall urge that: (I) A documenipry never can be neutral: (2) Rather, the 
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documentary is an inherently rhetoricat medium. More specifically, 
(Jescriptivc aiflJ cvaluilive materials of the type treated in documentaries 

.affect beliefs, attitudes, values, and behaviors of people because they 
inevitably touch upon cultural rules and behavioral codci; th| various 
technological "languages" of television and film documentary raise and 
^hen satisfy audiences' expectations via standardized formulae given 
power by procpsse/ of acculturation; and, psych ologicalfy, documentaries 
are grounded in affective mechanisms rooted in important processes of 

" collectively sanctioned attitude change. 

A cultural-rhetorical analysis of television and film documentary should 
(I) refocus the dpfirjitional wars by offering another perspective from 
which to classify generically such pervasive^mmunicative artifacts; (2) 
demonstrate the uti|ity of rhetorical analysis to examine communicative 
enterpnses whicH feature nonverbal elements; and (3) help sensitize 
consumers of documentaries to.the ways in which celluloid rhetoric works 
upon and through particular cultures, in the words of McLuhan, **massag- 
ing" the consumers' sensibilities and even altering thought patterns. 
This position will be developed in three stages. First, the theoretKal 

•perspective will be described; then, documentaries^ will be categorized' on 
the bases of treatments-of-redlity and socio-psychological processed; fi- 
nalfl^he yields of such a rhetorigel-generic analysis will be explored. 

The Rhetorical-Generic Model ' 

^ This analysis requires three sets of terms— one set to develop the notions 
of rhetorical forms, one to allow discussion of the -specific treatments of 
materials which comprise messages, and one to treat the psych ological- 
mediational processes which account for rhetorical effects. One needs, in 
other words,, an understanding of forms, content^, and audience ca- 
pabilities * The result will be a cubic model which will describe a series of 
genres and will allow us to map filmic discourses in such a way that funda- 
nlental soci^-cultural questionscan be asked. 

Rhetorical forms By **rorm" I mean to imply nothing mo^l compli- 
cated than pattern& of arrangement which are given rhetorical force by 
tbeir habitual use and codifiabiUty. With Burke, I take "form" to mean 
the arousal and satisfaction of expectations via controlled structuring of 
message bits.^ For example, when attending a play, I notice that it begiiis 
with narration, then offers a "problem," and next develops a crisis; be- 
cause by now I have seen many classic tragedies, I assume that the follow- 
ing section of the drama will offer a resolution to the problem. Or if, when 
reading a poem of fourteen lines in iambic pentameter, I discover an initial 
'rhyine scheme abab/cdcd in iht flrst, eight lin6s, having been exposed to 
Shakespearean sonnet»>bcfore I assume that the last six lines wiH take an 
^/^//f^^Qucnce, with efef unwinding the problem and with offerinjji 
, pithy couplet for contemplation. Again, if a public speaker flrst tells about 
something which happened in 1920, then about events in 1936, and next re- 
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views some events in 1942, l^mi led- to conclude that a chronological pat- 
tern is being used. I also assume that4he speaker wishes to leave me with 
impressions of cither cyclical or fJcriodi(J growth and development of idea^ > 
or institutions, because within ^west^rn culture those are the sorts of con* « 
elusions best suited to a chronological forin. * ^ 

The notion of rhetorical form is important for two reasons: (I) it forces 
us to search out systems of cues or structures for guiding meaningfulness, 
and (2) it is^ socially learned and hence represents conventionalized pat- 
4ems-for-thought. That is, rhetorical forms not only arrange meanings 
through time and space, but alsoTiaVe powers to affect beliefs, attitudes, 
and values because they arise out of social reality^ A **tragedy,*' a **son * 
net,'' and a ''chronologically or.dered speech" are not natufal objects; 
rather, they are quasi-linguistic cells for cerebration pt'ovidccf by cultures 
for thtir members. If I do not understand or use these forms, I am liable to 
be thought at least undereducated, at most, a social misfit. Such forms, 
therefore, are mort than literary constructs, for they are gr<mnded, not 
merely upon technical plot'devices, rhyme schemes, textbook 
pedagogy, but upon culturally imposed criteria for thinking. Botli macro- 
units of form (i.e. arrangement patterns) and micrO-units of iforlfr (e.g. 
transitions, fadeouts in film/retards in miisic) are taught to me, often in" 
rule form, in order to standardize th«. reception of information and of 
evaluative reaction. They are preeminently rhetorical.^ 

Material propositions. One must now ask, what sorts of matenals or 
ideas are fit into rhetorical forms? While there are ianumerable ap- 
prpaches to this question, for our purposes three tr^atments-of-re^lity ap- 
pear with sufficient frequency to warrant commentary. Some rfiessage* 
rely primarily on descriptive cues. These messages, treat, seemingly, the 
world-as-it-fis-sensed. The six o'clock neM^isyally reproduces the eyen(s- ' 
of-the-day; a pamphlet describing the seVcn danger signs of cancer princi-*^ 
pally offers information about health; a community center demonstration 
on' how to macram^^lts and purses offers technical skills of possible 
interest. The words ''primarily" and "principally" pui|tuate this dis- 
cussion because, of course, giving information is not-simple. Someone, 
after all, has decided wtiat news we should see, which signs of canger are 
^most revelatory, and which paherns of macrame«are most useful. Not only 
does distortion result because seK&tion underpins any message, it alsd can 
occur purposively. Even the mo^ obviouH^ descriptive cues in me^y^es 
haveattitudinal and behavorial dimensions ttpt cannot be ignordil. 

A second important way of treating reality Hypothesizes that there are 
conflicting views of ideas and concepts. Argumentative tftatments ex- 
plicitly recognize that individuah react to the same event in term? of 
various experiences, with diiTering-purposes, aild even Ulfough the per- 
ceptual bhnd^ of contra^ng culturet pr s^ubcultures. Argumentative 
treatments of^l^ity copine$poi$e one sef of beltefs^atti^udes, values, and 
behaviors against one or moxt other(s), in the h6pe thi(tlhose expos^ wHI 
make up their own minds, will chpoic the stronger/more accurate, or will 
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find some waW pf resolving the intellectual and emotional tension^nWrent 
in Qpnf^pntatoon. Again, of coulrs^, cautions are in^grdcff CBS's 
"'Minutes" may seem only to be recording Isra^li-arlJArab disputed over 
the Canal^ bqt the producers,^i)f*^t1ic^ow--prote^ to the- 

contrary— may wpM have a ccfjtflin'^stake^n -'helping" us resolve the. ten- 
sions in a certain dij^cttdr^^ lawyer who, %ith all dispassion, offers a . 
recitation of^jWs^^ for his pr her client undoubtedI)^|^is not 

conc5«t^soletty With abstract justke, but also with gaining a' vicj 
^hile'arguraenkative treatment^ therefoj|, both recognize tty>wrtGc^den 
processes of information-giving and seek to* objcctifet-^Slic discoursing, 
nevertheless public argumentation is liayejUMrfaterial and personal distor- 
tion. 

Perhaps, therl, ^Uxealments-of-reality are subjective, and ultimately 
persuasive in communicativq^mode and intent. A third iSori of message*— 
tj^e (Jidactic treikment — explicitly recognizes fhis human Condition, and 
Surrenders to it. By "didactic" I- do not refer mer^y to raw sermonizing, 
although such messages certainly fit into his category. DidactijJ^m can 
■ ffom the purest of motives (although when it does, w«all it^educa- 



result 

tiorijFNevevthelfess, I want to use the term with relative neirtrality to refer 
to ^ message Iwhich seeks- to reinforce exis^ting systems j|l^bdfc^^lat^ 
titudcs, OF valuos or'to construct a p^gia^y or wholly new system of 
beliefs, ^ttitudesl or values via' a process effecting informational cfles, 
attitudinal probfes, and value-orifirf&tions which tend to support a 
particular ideology. I would iQclocIe among didactic discourses, then, not 
only RiefenstahPs Wu/m)A of the Will (1936) an4o^ political commer- 
ciaJsT, but also^poten^ially) a lecture on behaviorism, Stettib^k's Graces 
of iVratfif ^d, of^urse, this essay. From another poxx^of view, if argu- 
' men^ative treatments of reality/ arrmairicohby^a-Whd^f horizontal dia- 
lectic bet)v^n cofflpiting positions, didactic ^tricatments s^re characterized 
by a^>ertic^l iptegratiton of facts,"bc^cf<attitudes, vlluts, and ideological/^^ 

✓ perspectives on thi >iorld. The^ohe-sidcdness of didacticism, in 
words, is more cdmpkk than mere di^tgrtiori; it is admittc^^JwrtJjcctive 
but also phiJosophfcallA defensible and consequently rcp«^{^ the ulti- 
mate challenge to the dispassionate positivisrti of thp4WcjJricth century. , 
Psychological processes^Beforc compjcnjiagllp^p^ffvctorical form^and 
y^J^nteni^ further, two cojrcepts arisirjg-Som sj)ei^t)syj:hological specula- 
tion need to be irtfroducedlTlj^^ Briefly, diX- 
fcreritiation is a 'ps>^Jy)k>g*^ procicR which occurs with the 
ajd of de$cmiijl*€''^s, wf^en ^t<of reality (sense data, statements of 
'behef^j^^DiKjretc concepts^ a^M^W internally to ^ter attitudes. Th^t is, at • 
junctures in the pp3<€si of concept formation, belfefs drive attitudes;- 
as concepts arc devph5ped, filled out, or changed radically by iht introd^c- 
..r tion, attitudes change. S^, a travelogue o^i Yiigo^l^m, 
by prescnpfi^ pictures of happy sheephcrdersr, sun-lit knolte, small villages 
engagcdin folk festivals, and chelfring cfly crowds amidst skyscrapers 4nd 
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bustling business districts, can, provide uS'with statements of belief which 
tend to make us view the cquhtry more positively.' , . 
i Now, imagine a different f|kj|^on Yugoslavia. Instead of the travelogue, 
this .film depicts the ,coutilr)^hcroic self-defense during ^orld War U. 
We see fi(m clips of the SlasVs aiding escaping Jewish refugees, of guerrilla 
bands combatU|ig--Mi^oliniU regiments;: we watch Tito, arising ^om 
among.lhe'Pcople, molding'an indef)endcflt-e<;onomic, social, and pbHtical 
tfucture; we view the country^aught between Fasjian and Nai^i^m, using 
Russian protection to facilitate development, ^^ierpc/irtdettpndence," 
**phicky courage," '"growing demqcratization'* and other ?^ajyjd-concepts 
,ffom the American ideology are ovcrfaid. A resonant narrator, folk tunes 
swelling into tTie nationaVai)them, an heroic script witli overwrought meta- 
phors and/fnfiated deicHptiftn, and well-shot' footage of both industrial 
pro(iucU^n and happy proletarians pervade the film. In this experience, 
trapfffrence is Hkcly to occur. That is, by framing Yugoslavia iQ^gojl^and 
jWvil terms r'esdnant to Americanxulture and by musically, acoustically, 
l^anid visually creating ^ poetic identification between those terms and Yu- 
» goslavia, the film will solicit pctitive beliefs and attitudes 'toward Yu- 
, goslavia. Transference occurs wH|n our attitudes drive our beliefs, when 
our attitud^s are di^tly assa^lhn order to change our perjjeptions of 
objects; in a ^nse, then, tr^^^knce is^^^ psycholo|icaUmediational 
process which mirrors diffe^enti^^Jbut works in the opposite direction * 
The rl^eforical-genehc^model. ^ns now possible to classify com- 
nrient on nonfiction filrfis themselves. First, however, Sffew wordf abgut the. 
model itself. Traditionally, documentaries are classified either by na; 
tionality or by purpose. That is, sbmeMi^cuss Americaiv, British,* Russian, 
French, etc., documentaries, ^on the assiimp^ttlfthat the*»productioh 
faalities, met^Bds for training fiTmm^lcers* cinematic tastes, ways of fi- 
nancing films, and even governrh^ntaj^mands for certaiqf sorti of films 
* diptate .characteristics.' Others approach documentaries purposes — 
news documentaries, instructional films, .historica^preces/ and the like; 
.such sch(jjarship ^um^^ "that ^filmic invenAon takes place within a 



^tdeology tietenninMi^b/human dcives and n^ia-of-communicatiori. 

The model suggested here, while neither c^^wmg the need for hi^ 
toricdl suj;vcys of national cinemasi nor deJircBating the valu* of under-, 
slan^fffe the effects of-^medi.^, filnwmarkets, and techniques ^^filhlma^cing, 
^S^infiuenced by ah vuteur, nevertheless does afm ^t a different and a 
^ broader framework. One refrain pervades the preceding dpcusslofi of 
form, content, and mental process: th^t qll ekments.of'documintaHes'^are 
^susceptible to a cultural analysis^ Form has been viewed as a product d^' 
* tuhural expectations; contents as the philosophies governinlg display of in- 
formation in d collectivity; iRd psychological process, as patterns of per^ 
,^eption and valuation TOOtcd in ••the socialization processes of the 
American c#lsciousncss. "Culture,'* seep here as a b9dy of bio-basic, 
socially acquired ^ules for handling infor/natf9n,Wdeasl^d j^encral con- 
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ccpts, is the ovcrarcKing term, which accounts for whatever congregations 
of documentaries one can isolate. This "rhetorical analysis of genres" is 
predicated upon the existence of culture-speciftc rules operating to control, 
cuing systems and interpretive prok^sses. 

The resulting model— a three dimensional cube— is shoWn in Figured. 

In this paper I shall deal only with one face of the cube— the interaction 
of "content" and "i^sychological process" (learning models). To make all 
of this manageable, I shall presume to analyze onlyllle three kinds ot 
content and the twc^ sorts of mental habit already identified, generating a 
three-by-two matrix for inspection' (see Figure 2.) 



The Classification of Documentaries - * • 
The diagram which follows shows the face of the cube with the three treat- 
mcnts-of-reality ^descriptive, argumentative, and didacti^ along the top 
and the two softs of psychologist process (differenti'ationrdepending pri- 
marily upon belief statenwnts, and transference, depending primarily upon 
attitudinal probes) down the side. For the sake of identification, I have 
chosen labels for the Vesulting cells Trom other discif)lines. First I shall 
move across the top layer of the matrix, then, the bottom. 




, ' Treatment of Content 
(Gi = genrc#I,Gi = genre #2, G» ^ genre #3. etc.) 
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.TRANS^HSNCE 
pT\m^n\y attitiMiinal probes 



FIf . 2.— The Matrix 



DIFTERENTIATldfH^ 
Primarily belief sUtemenU 



OSTENSIBLY 
MISCRIPTI VE 



OSTENSIBLY 
ARGUMENTATIVE 



PATENTLY- 
DIDACTIC 



Content 

— •^slice-oMife" as in cinema wtnlt film 
--the camera apparently merely reot)rds. 

Treatment ^ 
' — "naturaJ" sounds, everyday mctdents, 
but shot and edited to lead audience's per- 
ceptions. 

Examples 

Htgh Schoo/. A Time for Burnirtj^, Tffe Titicui\ 
Foliies, f^^ost^ 10 A M to y3 P M . 
Htroshtrfut-Sa^akti^rh^ps) 




Romance ' 

Cqntent 

— n^raiion oTVcxpla nation (problem 

r .1 

Tidiftment *s 
— bigger- than-life" via lush pictures. ml7- 
sic. poetic/heroic' narrative. 

Exam||ps • ! 1 ^ 

Tht Riven ThiJ'low mat Broke the ^r^'," 
Night Mail.iMano^ Aran, Making QtfKt- y, 
Frfsident series (perhaps) \ ^ i 



Dialectic: , 
Convent 

— "pieces-of-life^' (incidents, actions, inter- 
views) mi|^hed against each oihef as in 
news documefitary t 

— usuaJly narrative story or problem/solu- 
tion format. 

Treatment 

—juxtaposition of opposing forces, ideas, 

people, with orwithout^iased script. 
— can be fcdited/selecledto malce one side 

•''win.V - s 

( Examples 
Protest series (INTEXT). 60 Minutes pro- 
gfams, SeUing of the Pentagon. 



pifeiodrarna' * 
. « ^onteni^ 
-|FnaiTation or explanation, but usually nar,- 

- ration. # 

Treatment 

— *big|er-tian-life*' via lush pictures, 
"music, '^story." * 

—populated, with easy/to-recognire heroes 
aiyl vijuuns. the brave. 



c ^ ^ E^ainplcs 
Uf.SfT f'eople Go.Mth^^of the Ughtship, 
What TreifDo Thfy Plant? (perham) 



^oral Pj^ikfsop^: 

Content 

— recognizable one-sided narrattye/ 
^ tjestiQiony. 

—either telling a story or malting a direct 
appeal. 

Treatment 

—documentary style ><**life.** mterviewf. 

scene s.ec.) 
—dwelling on vamy side of oppooentt. 

virtues of self. f 

Exarrtple^ 

When WaUace Got the Vote, dperalion 
Abolition, Htarts and Minds^ 



Morality Play: 

Content ^ , 
—narration or explanation' witM ^ily 
identified mor^ or lesson. 

Treatment 

—varies, although may; use vignettes,, 
cartoons, fable s» indiMCtion. 

E]Ufnples 

V.D. Blues, A Short Vision) Alt My BMgs» 
Salesman, 
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Belief-oriented Documentaries , ^ 

The report. With the advent of high speed film, transistors, and light ' 
portable sound and camera equipment came the possiblity of capturing 
spontaneous, unplanned incidents and activities on Tilm qr videotape and 
what has been called Realist Cinema, Direct Cinema, or Cinema Ycritc 
emerged. Cinema Vcritc— relying, not upon completely conlrollcd aspects, 
of icon and sound, but upon acute observation often in places^ t^aditiotially 
inaccessible to cameras — in many ways represents the mQst popular form 
of this first genje of documentary: the report. ' ' - 

In the report, ^h^ camera presumably merely j;ecords action taking place 
in front of it. ^^Natural" sounds, everyday incidents, often "dirty" images 
and unfocused shots, long takes with relatively few edits, minimal zoom- 
ing, occasional swish pans to capture jeaction shot^ (because one-camera 
setups are not uncommon)— such cinematic techniques create the feeling 
that the viewer is watching unrehearsed events. Viewers feel they have at- 
tained Zola's goat and are seeing a "sifce of life." The report, then, is the 
least cinematic form of documentary in many ways, and creates a sense of 
honestj^nd directness, apparentl)^ controlled as it is by the subjects and 
not the filmmakers. 

^ But even cinema vcritc»one must remember, iy cinema; it is not a shape- 
less ipass of film footage. As the director-prpducer of A Time for Burning. 
William Jersey, points out* **Obviously, the film is not completed when it 
IS photographed. It must be edited. And here is where even the ^o-callcd 
Cinema ^Vcritc filmmakers cop-out. The juxtaposition of images and 
sounds and the addition of narration provide an opportunity for the big 
frequently k convincing lie; because th&^^n>era technique gives the illusion 
of reality."'". Even "mere description" io an editing process is selected, 
shaped, and ordered.* 

High School, a 1%8 documentary about a Philadelphia middle-class » 
school done by f rederick Wiseman, is illustrative. I select it because o(jts 
obvious debt to the theory of cinema vcritc (hand-held cameras, natural 
lighting, some scenes almost five minutes long) and bccayse its lack of 
music, narration, and other obvious devices of continuity gives it an ambi- 
guity allowing -maximum viewer involvement in the interpretive process.'^ 
.High School.in othoc words, could be taken as a neutral depiction of an 
Amertcan institution. When one examines the segments quantitatively,"^ 
however, its-loading becomes clear. As Wiseman edijed twenty*two days 
of in-school shooting into a 74.5-minute product, he made a'^ries (St 
choices, some of which arc noted in Table 1. 

High School opens with a car driving through backslreets in 
Philadelphia, with shots of rundown buildings and factories moving to the 
£criced-in school, and with the film's only effects music, Otis k^ding^s ^ 
rendition of '*Dock of the Bay," playing in the background. We then are 
exposed tcuA^scries of events in classrooms, theoffices of the vice principal- • 
andVcounselor, gym classes, school halls, and assembly meetings. A ten- 
sion between individualized, creative instruction and counseKng and highly 
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ordered, autjfcantanan, mass-produced instruction add counseling 
emerges. As Table 1 indicates, almost twice as much time is devoted to 
lieavy-handed counseling (especially at the hands of a martial, regimented 
vice prinapaJ in a crewcul) as is given to discussions with alert'studcnts 
seen as capable of directing their own lives. Teachers stressing social and 
moral conformity appear almost twice as often as those ^king per- 
sonalized interpretations of cotitemporary society. Only in the category of 
student discussions, where students are secif worrying about North East 
High Schoof as **morally and .socially a garbage can" docs one find more 
critique than conformity in -the school. Occasionally, to be sure, fof 
Wiseman the **good guys'' win .twice as much time is spent with a litera- 
ture'teacher using Simon and Garfunkle's **The Dangling Conversation" 
tojacihtate poetic analysis as with one droning out "Casey At The Bat",^ * 
and the instructor leaching sociology via discussion of Martin^ Luther 
King, Jr. (assassinated shortly before the film was made) and contempo- 
rary racial groupings is given thirty seconds more than the one using a 
purely recitative pattern fors presenting facts about John L. Lewis. Yet, 



TABLE 1 

TIME DEVOTED TO VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 
IN WISEMAN'S HIGH SCHOOL 




Regimented ApproacJws* 



Personalized Approaches* 



1 195 seconds 
(Ssegmenis) 


%>■ 1 

Counseling Siessions 
285 seconds 

(1 segment! ■ 


630 seconds 
(4 segnients) 


785 seconds 
(Ssegmenis) 


Classroom Sessiohs 
365^conds 
(5 siPkents) 


655 seconds 
(5 segments) 


135 setonds 
(2segmenis) ^ 

r"^ 


Student OtscusstQn Sessions 

— * (1 

ConJinmty Scenes 
^ 120%econdi 
(5 segmeijis) 


300 seconds ' 
(2 segments) 



ERIC 

hiiiinniiinrfTiaaaa 



*A segment was judged to show a "regimented approach'' if teachers or 
counselors recon1mendcd\ actions based on sociely*s standards, oji *ma- ' 
jonty ruk principles, or offded standardized answers to interpretive ques- 
tions It was'judged to show a '*pcrsonarized approach** if teachers or ^ 
coun^lors called tor individualized judgments and ioterpretatiorw, per- 
sonal opinion, of information about the student's <jwn life and situation 
before giving advipt. In **ncutrar* sessions, there were either-nointcrpreta- ' 
tions or no preponderance of regimental and/or personalized advice: 
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^ovcTan, the most convincing interpreta'lion of Htgh School is that the insti- 
tution attempts to turn out atitomated conformcrs, conceived to be^um- 
Ijers, Wiseman himself opts for this interpretation, when he comments on 
the last scene, which depicts a faculty meeting in ^hich a letter from a 
graduate«bout to be dropped into the DMZ m Vietnam is read: "^TherQ it 
(the letter) was, and it expressed the whole essence of the school. The boy 
has adopted the 'correct' attitudes t(^ociety, and what does U matter if he 
had lost his own uniqueness along the way. It was also the perfect 
counterpoint to the^)eginnmg (the trip down the streets ilad^lphia) 
You begin the film showing a factory process, and you end with a view of 
the perfect product,"''* • .a 

High School, then, exemplifies ''a report." Cinema verite techniques — 
the most reportive of filmic conventions oi forms — are used to record 
everyday iociderrts; the filmmaker'^s selection and edfting, howeyr, in- 
troduce informational cues most easily resolved in particular ways, in this 
case, as harsh con1*ientary on^a social institution The most negative 
figuF^lpi this film — the crewcut vice principal, a short balding hall moRi- 
tor, an overweight female physical education teacher pushing physical 
beauty as a girl's wiy mto the world — continually reinforce both author?^^ 
and sociaf measures of success, the most positive figures— an educational 
counselor, a man working with distraught parents, the young student- 
oriented teacher of poetry— push for* individual interprctatifhs and 
lifestyles The authorrtarian frgures, howevtr, control the scene, theteport 
inherent in High School is not optimistic Our knowledge of this film's 
language guaranteesihat 

Djalectic In selecting^the term. "dialectic" for this genre, essentially i 

-am referring to films and television programs which seek to explore prob- 
lems and/or solutions to those problems by airmg the competing Voices 
discus^fng them ,Many of the televised programs whKh fit here resemble 
position papers Most focus on contemporary problems Indeed, the genre 
of dialectic is^more a televised than a filmic medium of commumcatron, 

^suitable as it is for expiring in a matter-of-fact fashion coVitemporary p^- 
bWms. ^ susceptible as it is to praise for it^ objectivity. This sort of 
product was stimulated by the populanty of Edward R. Morrow's ''See It 
Now" series, sustained b| ''Jhe Twentieth Century" and "CBS Reports" 
sen,es, and continues wifh ''60 Minutes" The genre^ however, is not 
limited to television Medium Cool (1969) is a commercial film in this' 
class, ana Lwicock and Penncbakcr's /*n/H^r>'( i960) is a classic version of 
a dfalectic at work on political material 

To illustrate this g^re, I turn to a short "educational" film treatff% 
George Walbce at the "schoolhousc door" in \962^X Protest' All of the 
People Against Some of the People (I970^bccau9: it pretends to be 
balanced a|^ objective, ' ^ Table 2, however, reveals the|nim*s actual intent. 

-Of the fovrtcen-and-a-half minutes in the film, Geor^ Wallace talks two 
minutes,. John Kennedy, four minutcs,Jive seconds. Furthermore, sup- 
porting Kennedy** side are Martin Luther King, Jr (almost^minute), 



citizens of AFabama (thifiy-five seconds)/and a segment soliciting a back- 
lash, a racist sp^h praising Wallace, by Ku f^Iux Klafj dragon Robert 
Sheldon |ifty-five seconds). In other words, Wallace has less than onc^ 
thir^ the tim^giveft Kennedy's side, in a film almost half of which is com- 
posed of quotcdvxnateriaL Furtho-more, the federal government's side is 
bolstered by comments in the narra^on:^ (1) The central question is posed • 
in language favoring the government's interpretation f *Who speaks for 
the citizens of Alabama, the governor or tlje president?"); (2) the narration 
indicates that the dispute is oversights -^guaranteed to all American$";.(3) 
we ar^ told that the two students attempting to register at the University of 
Alabama. were greeted with ^^applause and^no jeers/' so that **all of the 
people had prevented some of the people'' from taking away citizens' 
*Vights"; (4) the film's closing credits fiow over a picture of Kennedy "ha- 
loed by the American flag, /^nd finally, one should note that quotations 
frpm Wallace come, in part, not from the sumniern%3 incident, but from 
his 1962 campaign speeches, and Chat Kennedy's final ^^speech" fs com- 
t)osed of segments both from his report to the nation on the incident (forty- 
five seconds) and also from his commentary on earlier summer distur- 
bances in Mississippi and Georgia<<sixty-five seconds). Since, the narration 
does not point out eithei'fact, the viewer is lead to assume that Wallace ut- 
tered potentially racist statements during the incident and that Kennedy 
warned the country of ^'tension," "violence," "moral crisis,"' and 
"repressive p|^ce action'" in response to Wallace's stance. 

In other words, the presumably objeaive, dialectical look at states' vs. 
federal rights has been turned into an uneven competition between a racist 
governor and-a mfiSiianic president, via imbalanced quotation, skewed 
narration, and distorting selection of material. In the pr6c«s of opposing 
peoples, ideas, and governmental processes, oife side has been allowed to 
"win." Selected informational cues are usc<f to Urge a conclusion never 
specifically stated. ^ 

TABLE 2 

y ^"^H ffi DISTRIBUTION QF TIME IN PROTEST 

Pro- Federal Government Speeches Pro-Stales' Righu Speeches 

J.F.Kennedy 245 sec ^ G. WaHace: 120 sees 

M. U Ki(^g, Jr.. 50 sees 

Citizens: 35 sees.' 

KKK speech *. 55 sees. - % ' ^ 



385 sees. ^ 120 sees. 

(TotaJ time of film - 865 sees.) 



•Because this spccch by KKK dragon Robert Sheldon is clearly rtcist, I 
assume it acts negatively to support the federal rather than th^ state 
government. 
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' Obvimisly, more balanced dialectical treatments are possible; but, ay"v 
noted in \bt previous section, perhaps it is impossible to guarantee, that one 
side will not triumph. News documentaries and educational films of this 
sort probably more often than not coerce subjective conclusions' again, the 
mere, recording and editing process — not tomentiof) the n^ for narra- 
tion—probably guara^itce that dialectical products are inherently rhe- 
toncal..* 

Moral philosophy. In its relatively subtle forms, a piece of filmic moral 
philosophy takes but a few intellectual steps beyond dialectic, as! did, say. 
Operation Abolition (I960). In that film which examined the House Un- 
American Activities Committee hearings^in San Francisco, one catches 
glimpses of the competing ideas. But they are so distorted by quotations 
taken out of context, non-chronological editing, and narrative inaccuracies 
that the result is almost unadulterated propaganda— in this case, support- 
ing anti-Communist witch-hunting. In less' subtle forms, filmic moral 
lecturing dispenses with the illusion of fair play altogether. The feature 
film Hearts amd Minds {1975), for example, quotes pro-war figures only to 
satirize their positions in subsequent scen&. la this genre, then, one is 
dealing with recognizably one-sided narratives or testimonials either tell- / 
ing a story or appealing directly /or belief qn the basis of a predetermined / 
eihic. ] / 

A prime example is a short film prepared by the AFL-CIO's educa-/ 
tional organ, the Committee on Political- Education (COPE), in 1972. Tbt 
message of ]Vhen }1^allace Got the Ko/eisunmistakabk: By voting hcayily 
^ ' for Wallace in 1968, U.S. laborers helped elect Richard Nixon.^^e 
message is reinforced by a series of speech clips from Nixon and Willacc, 
by "mtervidws'"wnh "la^fers/' and by statistical visuajs demonstrating 
-Alabama's apti-labor record pnder Wallace Svallacc (and Nix^f m the 
^ ''interviews^ are blamed for unemployment, hign prices, the cc^ntinuancc 
of right to work legislatioci, and/ies told to American labor/ Hardhats, 
office wo'rkers, skilled technici^s, and organizers all confess to boing 
duped by Wallace, and^all pron;nse repentance. A single refrain— "I voted 
for Wallace, and what I got/was Richa/d Nixon, and unemployment, 
higher taxes . . [etc-]''— pdunds at the viewer. The film is short, hard-hit- 
ting— ovei^tly didactic. It cal/s upon organized labor's gods and devils with ^. 

efficiency and with attracti^ cinema. Moral phijosophy is dispensed whh 
dispatch . ' \ 



^titude-orienttd Documentaries ^ 

Rvmance. I now turn my attention to the bottom row of the matrix,' those 
nonfiction films seemingly aime3 at a kind of psychological transference 
which attacks attitudes directly. The first is the poetic counterpart of the 
report— the ^'romance." ' • 

j With the romantic documentary, one enters the world of *'larger-th aft- 
life'' heroes apd environments, of lushly artfstic cinematic photography, of 
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musicafl r|[Kfod-selting, of poetic (even heroic) narration. This is a world of 
dramatic art; but it is also a world of rhetorical artifice because it is popu- 
lated with "real" people, actual situations, and current ideologies.^ 
Interestingly, most of the examples of romance listed in^Figure 2 come 
frofn the^ 1930's, from the era of Flaherty, Grierson, Ricfensthal, and 
Lotentz;'^ these wert documentarists of the traditions of the fictive film, 
and it probably seemed appropnate to these film makers to draw an 
aesthetic frotri earlier filmic practice. One must note, however, that r5- ' 
mance certamly has continued beyond that early period of governmental 
films, espeijially 'm the hands of David VVolper, whose The Making of the 
President scnes and specials for National Geographic overflow with senti- 
rrf en t and heroic crescendoes. 

There are no better exemplars of this genre th^n the works of Pare 
Lorentz, particularly The River {\931), Combining dramatic photography 
(e.g. the sequence showing ice melting on a mountain, flowing in rivulets 
into streams, and from thence into rivers and finally Ihcr Mississippi), the 
baDads from Stephen Foster ajid symphonies from Virgil Thomson, and 
the "luck" of the 1937 Mississippi flood (which happened unexpectedly in 
the middle of shopting). The Riveropcns with Thomas Chalmer's staccato 
narration, reminiscent of the style of Walt Whitman: 

From as far West as Idaho, ' 

Down from the glacier peaks of the Rockies— 
From as far Ediit^Jblew York, 

Down/rom>t™iurkey ridges of the Alleghenics ♦ 
Down from Minnc^U, twenty five hundred miles, ' ^ 

The Mississippi runs to the Gulf 
Carrying every drop of water, that flows down two-thirds of the 

^^ntin^l ♦ » 

Carrying every brookSmd rill, rivulet and creek, 
Carrying all the rivers tftu run down two-thiVds of the continent 
The MississipiTunsto thepulf of Mexico. ^ 
Down the Yellowstone, tht Milk, the White and Cfieyenne; 
> The CannoTiball, the Muselshell, the J^mes and the Sioux; 
Down the Judith, the Grand, the Osage, ^nil the Platte, . . . ' 

(another twenty-two rivers are mentioned in this way]^ 
Down the Missouri three thousand miles from the Rockies; 
Down the Ohio a thousand miles from the Alleghenies; * 
Down the Atjcansas fifteen hundred miles from the Great Divide; ^ 
Down the Red, a thousand miles from Texas/ 
Down the great Valley, twenty-five hundred rfiilcs from Minnesota, 

Carrying every rivulet and brook, creek and rill, 
^Carryihg all the rivers that rMn down two-thirds the continent— . 
The Mississippi runs to the Gulf. 

The same piilsirtg repetition of plicc names recurs, when ports-of-call 



along the Mississtppi are listed, and species within a genus are called in roll 
i^^ve buik a hundre<J cities and a thousand towns," or **Black sf5ruce and 
Norway pine; .Douglas Fir and red cedar; scarlet oak and shagbafk 
hickory'') again as dikes are visualized, clear-cutting dlscusstd and terr>fy- 
ing flooding foretold. .The problems of soil depletion, over-zealous 
forestry, greedy harvesting, floods, and uncontrolled tributary systems are 
reinforced visually, audially (the sharp whistle blasts >^ich warn of 
floodtides), musically (Stephen Foster dirges over depleted Cotton crops), 
and by vocal tone (ihc huskiness of Chalmers' voice at the opening of a 
TVA dam)u The film clearly loses some of its punch in the last third (the 
"solution'' section), yet overall, -one reacts to it as did Gilbert Seldes in his 
1938 Scribner's review: 

t 

If this is propaganda, make the most of it, because it is masterly. It is 
as if the pictures which Mr. Lorentz took arraf^ed thcitiselves in sifch 
an order that they supplied their own argument, not as if an argument 
concdved in advance dictated the order of the pictures.'^ * 

This sense of organic or ''natural" order is the core of the appeal of tjhc ro- 
mance, whether the form is problem-solution or chronological, in Imuch 
the same way as cinema veritc techniques often guide the more **fa^ual" 
report 77? e /?i wens romance — with an instructional twist. \ 

Melodrama, The melodrama can be viewed^s an expanded romancp. It, 
too, relies upon narration or explanation (usually narration), mlisic^ 
spectacle, overwrought language, and a sense of expansiveness or magnifil 
cation: But in contrast to the romance, its energizing principles are 
embodied in characters drawn in broad strokes The melodrama is popu- 
lated with easily recognized heroes ^j\d villains, philosophies to be 
embraced and ideologies to be disdaine3. Given the iconicity-of film and 
television, the ease with which peof^les and situations can be juxtaposed, 
and ihe^artistry with which music and voice can be overlaid, it>^ not 
surprising that mdodramas work so well on celluloid^and mylar. ^ ^ 
The war documentaries of many (Countries fit into this genre, with 
Britain's Men of the Lightship (I9W). the depiction of Nazi bombing of a 
lightship^patrol boat, and America's Fellow Americans (\942), pivoting on 
rel^^orJships between Pearl Harbor and the folks at home, exemplar 
melooVamas. One of my favorites, however, is a post-World War II film 
I completed by David Wolper, with Richard Baschart's mcllifLuous^tOfiCS' 
carrying the narrative^ L^/ My-People Go (released by Xerox in this 
country in" 1965) relies upon newsreel foetagc and .r.c-crcations^ 
photogr^phedjpn aged black-and-white stock to trace the history of Zio- 
nism in this century. Among the grcat'herocs, of course, Hcrzl and Ben 
purion-take on mythic stature, while the enemies include tffe Arabs (al- 
ways seen in desert dress and often on camels), the British (depicted as 
vaciVating, at best, militarily too efTtcient at worst), and the land (a hostile 
dissert be^ turned into a garden). The enemy of greater {Proportions, 
bowc|v«r, is the facelets, unifcH-med NpcT Rare-^ots from the Warsaw 
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ghetto ^wi^ Hebrew dirges and wailing cantors dominating the /sound- 
track), trainloads of Jews shunted to concentration camps,,and tne reac- 
tions of ordinary Germans to the burial of Jews once the caipp^ H^e been 
liberated n\ake the film grisly. These nameless villaijis are contraacd with 
the cortmon European Jew, conquering the AlpS, squeezed inlo leaky 
boats, packed away in refugee camps while the world (lj)e' U.N i decides 
the Jcws'Jate. The hill of cedars, a memorial to Stix^million fallei, follows 
the triumphant U.N vote establishing the nation of lsr4cl»>af the film 
soars off with a swelling orchestra and Basehart's promise ofTfalcstinian 
eternity. Heroes and villains, then, are personified in great lefaders but, 
more importantly, are seen as common folk living jiasily repcognizable 
principles— hate, intolerance, efficient case, and nameless inhjUanity on 
the one side, and love, drive, vision, struggle, and supreme hiimanity on 
the other. The claims of the Arabs, the role of the pforpiscs of the Britis^ 
- government to both sides, and the broken promises of spme JoWish leaders 
are never approached, in the melodra ma*s drive to peoble its universe with 
gods and devils. Transference occurs easily, as that w^ich wd recognize as 
good and evil are embodied in the film's characters. / | 

Morality play In one sense, this genre is misnamed, for fhe label con- 
jures iip images of ponderous sermonizing in veiled dfamatid forms To be 
sure^one could be discussing a contemporary version of "The Second 
ShepheWs Play"r-e g The Battle of /4/^/er5 ( 1968), a feature done m 
"documentary style and one admitting no ambivalehce-^bu^ one also can 
consider he^e instructional films and tapes whicjh rely qpon dramatic 
conventions to carry messages, and..even some jiroducts !in the cinema 
v^rite mode. In some of these nonfiction films (e.g.' V D B]ues, 1972), the 

' Sramatic conventions merely are convenient ' vehicles, Adding human 
interest ll|9 enter&Linment; Ditk Cavett s monologues, rtje singing (e.g. 

, "Don't Give a Ghost the One Vou Love Most")^, and the vignettes in 
diaijgue ( a woman disciJ^sing-syphillis with a doctor who was her carrier, 
or the discussion betwejn a sypbillis and a gonorrhea virus) function pri- 
marily as sugar-coating. In other specimens^of this genre (e.g. All My Ba- 
bies. 1952), the dramatic actipn houses characters capable of .being 
models Thus, Mary becomes the njeal midwife, and the^two.poor mothers 
(one, neglecting her p egi|ancy, the other carryir>g through properly)' 
embody negaMve and positijve models Fpr future mi<fwives and mothers. It 
IS especially in the latter s^rt of drama, ^he kind with integrated action, 
that on^ finds "documentarjy'' and ''morality'* conjugally related 

Perhaps one of the most j:ontrc^rsial cellulQid morality plays of recent 
\ears is Albert and David Maysles' Sdlesman\l%9l a^ocumentary in 
the cinema, vcritc traditjc^n which ruthlessly e\^oscs Catholic Bible 
salesmen. In thj film, one f^d^^ws four Salesmen— foi^ng on one, Paul- 
through thejr calls at churches to obtain lists of prospStjVc customers, at 
customers^ 'homes, at a sates meeting (where "tfce, vi^rldX greatest 
salesman of the world's best seller'' inspires them), inimOtcl r'Gtotnsx:aning 
wives and gi'ri friends, playing poker, etc. The customter-as^jiaj^i^ Victim', 
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the salcsmen-as-cunning-manipulalor, and -the church-as-accomplice are 
the images which emerge. This occurs in real-life; ific dialogues acti^jPf 
look place, the chataclccs are real salesmen. The Maysles brothers 
wcrc crili^cd for selecting only immoral salesmen, only disgusting sales 
managers, f?n/>' unthinking customers, and onlyiht mo^t crass of presenta- 
tions — for being, iiT' a word, propagandistic.^o White perhaps true, such 
criticism h^s little point, if gne remembers the rules governing morality 
plays. Devils are necessary as foils for superior moral codes, codes which 
need **don'ts" to contract witif **do's." Sales man, ^ihtn, offers a form 
(cinema vcrite or direct cinema, as the Maysles brothers prefer to call it) 
different from those which clothe K/) Blues and All My Babies, yet the 
film belongs to the same genre. While the specific formal conventions/ 
called upon vary from one to the otfier, all three burrow into viewers' 
minds via predetermined' beliefs, attitudes, and values; all three are di- 
dacfic. ' . 

Meiachtical Implications ^ ^ | 

This admittedly expK!>ratory examination of nonfiction film'genreifrom 
a rhetorical-culCural perspective has been short, and unfortunately, has re- 
lied upon brief descriptions Of a few examples. Its purpose, however, has 
not been one of fi^nding definitive? categories forcvery film and television 
program anyone might wish to call a **ciocumentary'\ Nor have I sought 
iron-clad cages m which to incarcerate celluloid rhetorici', for distinctions 
between cinematic dialectic and moral philosophy or between cinematic 
rhelodrama and morality play are not easily drawn. Rather, my, pnmary 
purpose has-been to discover a method potentially capable of penetrating 
tWs cultufl'-s tastes i;i documentary, of understanding how different filmic 
products function td-affect the beliefs, attitudes,' and values of Americans. 
If the analysis has been true to its assumptions, then certain implications 
of this approach to filmic analysis deserve pursuit in subsequent studies of 
documentaries. - ' . , 

1 . The other facets of the cube proy^de for mone Cinematic, less disdnc- 
0 tively rhiforical, looks at documentary I have not systematically charted 

the formaf conventions appropriate to the filmic televised documentary; 
that IS, the third (timension of the cube (form) has not been treated I 
systematically. Semiotic studies of film, currently enjoying considerable- 
popularity, should "soon rectify this problem. As we develop a vocabulary 
for talking — ^gaxn^ systematically — about meanings inherent to conven- 
\ tions (e.g. long shots/close ups, fades/jump cuts, depjh-of-field, dirpct^ 
\ cinema/staged scenes), we shall be ^ble to categorizd types of reports, 
^typcs of dialectic^ types of moral philosophies, types of romances, etc., in 
more formal cinematic terms. When this is done, the notion of genres of 
documentary will have even greater relevance to students of/ilm. 

2. Despite such an important limitation, however, th\s study, in deter- 
mining genres via an examination of interactions betweeh kinds of content 
and psychological learning models, avoids problems encountered by many 



, literary critics afg^nrre. Citiics^ the past have sought to define genres by 
unitary principles. Some \^^vt taken up Aristotle's challenge, attempting 
to worH with notions of rhythm, metre, number of voiccs-^e., physical ' 
characteristic3 (radicals of presentation). Others find the i<^of *Voicc** 
. paramount, worrying about Ihe presence or absence of i^rrator, q^jcstions 
'of stream of consciousness, difcct address, and the Kke. Stjjl others probe 
the relationship between author and auditor, as do those singling out tffe 
**epistolary novd** for inspection. Another important group accepts the 
structuralist's argument for ways of w#rkinjg fhroulgh those cultural myths 
compelling assent, and hence follows Claude Lcvi-Strauss and Northrop 
Frye into schemata for mythic analysis. 2» All of these critics face a com- 
mon problem: They are attempting to employ I single dimension (one", 
often, which represcats clusters of techniques, yet one which is, neverthe- 
less, unitary) to define genres. 

This study, however, has argued for. a view which stresses definition 
based on pcJjfits of interactionr Only by peeking tg discover genres in both 
form and content (in the tradition of thel structuralists), both<<bontent and 
mentan)peration (as I have here), both f^fm and mental operation (as the 
semiologist would )ror better, in term o^ complex interactions among all 
three variables, will we as critlfcs bridge the all-important caps between" 
literary and soci<?cultural explanations for genres. In othe^words, rhe^ 
toricol genres' mu^ be defined by both message characteristics and 
sociocultural rules. Only then will critics, be able both to analyze artifacts 
and account for their presence, successes, and failures. / * 

3. The outer limits of the conccptrof the documentary have not been ex- ' 
plorcd. This essay has assiduousl^voided earlier problems of definition. 
It has, however, broached some ques^i^ns^onccrning the outer limits.of 
the concept. It would be possibly, for extmple, to argue that as ope movei 
to the left in the upper lefthand corner of the matrix, that is, as oxit rhoves 
beyond *'report*' to '^mere reproduction" (e.g., as Andy WapKol docs, in 
Empire), one comes close to leaving the realm of documenta^e. Wife mere * 
filmic reproduction, one has sacrificed the interests of .t^e creative arfist 
for those of the viewer— \he documentarist has virtually surrendered the 
interpretive processes to the tecciver, who is giyen almost complete- 
freedom to **read** by himself. Any movement tj> the left of the lowtt left- 
hand C9mer— beyond "romance'*— seems to take us into purely aesthetic 
frolicking and celebration, as, for example, in the popiilar After the Ratn, 
in which one sees a thundershower pass over a landscape, leaving a series 
wet, brilliant images. Again, the interpretive process, while in part-de- 
^crniined by the filmmaker, nevertheless depends almost exclusively upon 
the Appreciative Japabilities 6f the viewer; the conventions governing the ^ 
learning of socially important irfformation have^bcen replaced with those 
guiding aesthetic enjoyment^ * ^ ^ ' ' . 

The same sorts of comments apply to jbe Qhi ed^e of the matrix. Any 
movement beyond the genre of **rhorarphil6s<:^hy V takes one oul of fillmic 
convejit^pttSTperhaps, and into hardcore feduripg (which only happens to* 
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be recorcfed on fil^^i or mylar).' And, were one to push "mor^ily plays" 
farther, onl^oul^i move mtp pure instruction (e.g. safety films), sheer 
drama (\vhere pytiticaJ-sccial questicfhs provide subject matter rather than 
^ points of ref^nce), or patent pajMiaJiSm (e.g., "religious" play^j^r 
children) In other woVds, I have Ij^un t!o define "documentary" in term^ 
of social rules for interpretation, codes for meaning, and subject rn|ittcr of 
. cultural importance, but fhc definition has not harden.edMnd, probably, it 
' should not, for if documentaries are defined too carefully, one is in danger" 

* of setting only formal, pre-established artistic norms, useful for calling 
fouls, yet potentially debilitating if.used for purposes of-academic purism. 
Rigid definition^ of "documentary" may prevent us from understanding 
the full range of vehicles capable of producing attitudinal ch^ge ' 

. . 4 This determination of genres likemse has avoided the tendency to im- 
p(^^ext^,nalized frames from other studies^ Rhetorical critics, for 
ften are tempted tO steal lljeir genres from academic disciplines 
jtoric, religious rh'ctoric, etc), fjom the set- 
^ . irs (the rhetori^j^the used car lot^inaugural 

, addresses, i\\t keynote speech,.e4c ), or from a fist of topics (the rhetoric of. 
war, the rhetoric of refp^m, tbe rhetoric of wom'en's liberation, etc.). There 
IS nothing^wrong with €;nlploying any of ^ke ^schema, because the^^o 
:.provTdeiT>^ights into perspectiyes, communicative arenas, intentions, and 
recurrig^approache^^^social issues. Indeed, here 1 have borrowed labels 
for cells from other pUfe^^But a)l such approaches^ one must remember, 
have two important limitations. (1) They tend to obscttre important wa^ 
' in which media affect messages Thus, a political speech, a political pla^ 
and a" political filrp all liave at least philosophical and thematic implica- 
tions.in comrf^ofl, but th«'y also^exhibit in4)ortant differences irT cqnstruc- 
-t!on,\n delivery, and rn ^cce^ancc Again, I can "apologize" in many 
wavs^-vfa letter, via arvapologetic essay, in a televised speech, through 
. messages on restroom walls, or by dropping leaflets— but the medium 1 
use tays ,almo<;t >s much about me a'rjd jhe justificaiion.^as does the 
message MoLuhanism's forceful analysis on this point cannot ovcr- 
\ looked (2) furthermore^ seldom do tnosj generic critics^accpunt for the 
responses of audiences It i<; one thing to^pccify reaction, quite another to 
explain it Genres, are nothing more than pigeonholes capable of spr^irg 
X artifactsnf they do not includ(^xplorations of the cultural rules which give 

• such configurations social force. Unless.one-speculates about v^hy di tcle- 
^vised apologia ^orks, how it engages an audience's expectations, and 

^rough which learning mechanisms it worms its way mto our collective. 

psyches, one will have engag«d only in an academic ?xercise. A rhetorical, 
^ sociocultural approach to generic classifications, especially one which fer-* 
rets out categoriei which are part of the language of a medfum, allows for 
genres which have been matured ^wlthln » culture'^ ideological structure, 
' 5 S/)mewhat similar treatme'nt^\)f genres in other visual arts 
demonstrate the^neralizahility of this approach John W. Cawclti's The 
.^Sii-Gun X/>'.v//^i^ (1 970),/or example, takes a "content" (Western films), 
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a concept (jf "form" (mythological Tormulae), a yilturcis self-concep- 
tion (the great American^rcams of ninejeenth and €>arJy tweiUieth century 
literature) to iJefine gertrcs^-ancf to account foV popul^e^^tations.-'-' 
Horace Ncwc^omb's TV, The Mmt Popular /4/ai.9^?WWrftws frdm 
Cawelti and more general woVks on the. popular arts tc approach televi- 
sion's daytime and prime-time programming, in a series of-ctiapters^on 
situation and domestic comedies, westerns, mystari^,"^ doctors and 
lawyers, aitventure shows, soap opjeras, television documentaries, and 
news: shows. As he notes in his conclusi6n^ .# 

Television i^^ crucjally^important objedf of study not on]y because it ^ 
< is a new 'form,' a different ^medium,' but because it brings i'ts massive 
audience into a direct relationship with particular sets of values and 
altitudes. . We have been able to sec how those fdrmulas affect 
->4?^at has been traditionally* thought of as non-dramatic entertainmery ' 
^r a^ factu^Finformation 



Cawelti stress^es formulae more firmly thajv I have, ^d Newcomb's 
strength is in his evaluative cultural analysis, yet both fall into the critical 
school L have attemj)ted to outlind--a school which urges coniplex. almost^ 
simultaneous commentary upon form, content, and culture * • 



e . ^ . . 

. '^6, Ultimately, by^ grounding generic analysis in both the form-content 
• '^tension and in ci^ltural rules for interpretation, i e by grounding generic 
anaijfis in a rhetorical-cultural p^spective' one may be abk to produce ^ 
comparative studies of theoretical and practical importance: Exploring 

• mtfch more speciricaljy than I have^ eg, the species of d(^cumentary 
particularly popular in the 1930Wis-a-vis those particularly popular in 
the 1966's reveals much about major cuUural shifts over that ^hirty-year - 

. period. The fact that most ''romances" mentioned ^se in thel^O's while 
most "ref^rts" and ''dialectics" discussed eniergcd in the l60's says 
something ^bout tastes in documentarists and the role of government in 
the ppocfRs, to be sure; but perhaps it alsd indicate what haWlhed to the 
American culture through the war >«ars and the ehectroni^Pofution/ln- 
formation explosion Not only aesthetics but, more imp<iRantlyrcultural 
auitudes toward "problems," /'solutions," and "inform^ation^ shifted 

^ markedly. A c6mparat^e"study of documentaries then andnow is possible'' 
\yith this approach, bjccause ^a jhetori^l-cultural perspective ^tresses 
^ cultural, rather th^n flM/^ur/technalojgical/cineiVtathc. exglanationsl 

,On;^a larger sc^le, much work remains to be done cross-culturally. 
Certain truisms m the scholarship ^rrOunding document^rjcS^tljat Eng- 
land led America into the field in the 30's, that ikt French led most coun- 
tries in the cinema vcritc tradition, that Eisenskih in Russia was jimong 
the first to demonstrate the power of historical re-creation^*— sugg^ that^ 
the .field is vitally concerned with comptrative scholarship. BuMsuch 

, jC|pparison8 would have mpr^ power if set agaiiwt the background the' 

,^PInch,' British, Americah, and Russian cultures iirHn tiiiii, Why^id - 
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' Griffith abjure. Eiscnslein's stark social realism for use of heavily 
romanticized scenes, even though he had somewhat similar purposes in ^ 
roughly the same period'' Why have American producer-directors employ- 
ing cinema veritc altered the conventions devised by the French to ^il(low 
for more continuity/ more "story"? Such questions move us into cultural " 
mores, c6mmunicative patterns, and the perceptual machinery available 
within particular cultures for processing information and ideas. , ^' 

7 hitriguinglw I think, tflis sort of rhetorical-cultural analysis can be 
applied to other classes of American communicative artifacts One could 
arg^e, for example, that classical exegeses are reports, theological disputes 
are dialectics, and catechetical addresses, pieces of moral philosophy; the 
classical hgmily has characteristics of the romance, conversionary appeals 
often take ttie form of melodramas, and full-blown "enthusias^" ha- 
rangues (e.g. of the eighteenth century) can be considered morality plays. 
Similarly, among the types ^discourses found in a politidfcl campaign, 
position speeches fupctiDn ^Kparts, the Kennedy-Nixon debates were 
{jjUj^ctics^ and Kennedy's I^^^Bn Ministerial Association speech of I960 
was a piece of moral philWiPry; Nixon's "Checkers Speech" of 1952 
assuredly was a romance, while his 1972 television commercials (e g the 
one showing "McGovern's" hand sweeping toy airplanes into a ^ste 
gasket) were nri^lodramas,4and, Muskie's "election eve address" of 1970^ 
probably can be viewed as a morality play. The search for parallel genres 
in speeches, in television programming, in magazine articles, in social 
pamphlets, etc , ultimately could produce a full taxonomy of rhetorical 
genres, medium by medium Such a.taxonomy-would be useful for two im- 
portant purposes' (I) Close comparisons could be made between, say, a 
dialectical play ar^^^theological dispute, allowing critics to >discuss 
concretely the effects of pa'rticularformal convention^ (those of drama and 
those of religious language) upon audience^ei^pectations and'reactions (2) 
Cross-cultural ^tlidies could take rfn interesting turn into specific cultural 
rules Should one find a politick culture which did not have, for example, 
the report or the dialectic form among its political addresses, o.ne would be 
in a position to offer a unique critique of communicative systems, a cri- 
tique based iri* cof\ceptions of social reality rather than mere -political 
ideology. 

Finally, one must adfhii that this essay has done little to advance 
theoretical discussions concernirfg the definition ofr "documentary" or 
"non-fiction film," has peeked at only a few illustr|||^documentaries, 
and has not offered rigid containers into which all documentaries can 'be 
classified But it has urged a serious, rhetorical examination of a patently 
rhetorical medium It has recognized, with Eric Barnouw, lhat "thc<locu- 
"•njentansl has a passion for what be finds in images and sounds — which al- 
ways seem to him mere mearttngful than anything he can invent," and that 
"its plausibility, its autU^)rity, h the spccial^quaJity of the documentary- 
its attraction to those who use it^ regardless of motive— the source of its 
powei^to enlighten or deceive. "^^ And. in ov^rlaying^^cultural analysis; 
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;;this essay.has attemptcd'to put these examples of cellirfoid rhetoric into a 
y pcfspcqtive explaining their power to enlighten and deceive. 



NOTES 



'This notion is expanded in Grierson's ^ifst Principles of Docu- 
' ^mentary/' in Grierson on Documentary^ ed. Forsyth Hardy (New York: 
.Harcourt, Brace and Co^ 1947), 99-1 LT ' ^ 

^Dcscnptions of these filmstan be found irr ajaiQKt any history of docu- 
mentary, although I shall rely upon three when making comments about 
, the evolution of. the mediumi—Richard Mcran ftarsam, Nanfiction Film: 
/t Critical History (Ncyf York: E P. Duttdn & Co., 1973); ^rik Barnouw, 
Documentary. A History of the' ^ on- Fiction Film (New York: Oxford' 
. University Press, 1974); and Richard Dyer MacCann, r/ie Peoples Films: 
4 Political Hisiory o/ V S Coverf^ment Motion Pictures (N^w York: 
.Hastings H6ust J 973) / * 

, ^For a definition of "documentary" stressing public information, sec 
, 'Basil Wright, '"Pocumentary lo^^y,'' P^nguif^ilm Review 2 (Jan. 
1947)- 38: presfentation of argument, former NEC President Robert 
I^intner, quoted in ^Viliiam A. Wood, Electronic Journalism-i^t^ York:* 
-^Cojumbia University Press, 1967), ^72; 'actuation, A. William Bleum, 
Documemarx in/imerican Television (Nqv York* Hastmgs, '1965), 14. 
Such definitional disputes result from a concern for *'facV' vs. "fiction," 
"aut"henticity" vs. "interpretation,*' "material distortion" (i.e. leaving put 
events," fatts,. etc.) and "technological distortion" <i.c. using particular 
lepscs, shots, editing techniques, etc. to lead a viewer). Those from the tcle- 
vision industry, especially, stress fact/authenticity /minimal distortion, 

* while fhose from the film industry, usually, recognize the need for fictivc 
Tecreation/inttrpretation/necessary distortion. The most extreme poii- 
tions'can be found in.Wood (n. 3) and in Harrison Englc, "Thirty Years of 
Social Inquiry: An Interview With Willard Van Dyke," Film CommenH 
(no 2, Spring ^1965). esp. 26 ^Phihp Dunne ["The Documentary and' 
Hollywood," Hollywood Quarterly 1 (no. 2, Jan. 194(5)': 167) goes even 
farther than Van Dyke when he says, ."In the broadest sense, the docu- 
rpoatary is almost always, therefore, an instrument of propaganda." 

M am examining communication variables often approached by rhc- 
/ ^ torical critics— content, form, and thwudicncc's psychological processes. 

• Examination of suob variables from a cultural perspective, however, 
Rpobably is not a traditional approa^^h, although it is gaining popularity. 
My fundamcatal impetus comes from the writings of HaroW Adams Innis 
and his notion of communication determinism. For a brief expfanation, 
sec his Empire and Communications. TC\. Mary Q. Innis(rpt. 1950; Toro- 
noto: University of Toronto Press, 1972)? esp 9-11; 

^Kenneth Burkcf Counter-Statement (Los Altos, Ca.: Hermes Pub., 
1954), p. 124. An interesting attempt to discuss "arrangement patterns'' as 
forms in this Burkeian sense can R found in Carroll C. Arnold, Criticism 
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^Oral Rhetoric (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill -Pub. Co., 1974), 
Chap. V. "Structure and Form." 

" *The notion.that linguistic and social rules make direet ctaims'upon us 
hinjeen developirvg simultaneously in two disciplines— linguistic 
philosophy and sociology" For representatives of eaph r^Vovement,>eelohn ^ 
R. Searle, Speech /4c/5 (Cambridge: A^t jhe University Press, 1969) and 
Ervin^ Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (New York: 
Doublfcda> Anchor Books, \959)^ / \ 

c notion of ''differentiation" as 1 am-jgig^it is developed in 
Sokfmoii Asch, 'The Doctrine of Suggestion; I^rcsli^ and Limitation fn 
S(J^ia]_Psychology," Psychological Review 55 (1948): pp.,^276. I have 
used it before in Bruce E. Gronbcck; "Rhetorical Invention in the Regency 
Crisis Pamphlets." Quarterly Journal of Speech 58 (Dec. 1^75): es^. 
'419 ■ > . . ^ / 

''The notion Df ''transference" as it is articulated here cdn be foupd 
more fully developed m Donovan J. Ochs and Ronald J. Burritt,. "Per- 
ceptual Theory: Narrative Suasion of Lysias," in Explorations in Rhe- 
torical Criticism, cd G. P. Mohrmann et al (University Park: Penn. State 
University Press, 1973), esp. 53-56, ' 

^•^FoV a discussion of the traditional organizing prmciples, see Don 
Frcdenckscn, " 'Book Reviews': Erik Barnouw's Documentary ^ and 
Richard MerSn Barsam's S^nfiction Film Ctnema Jpur(ial 15 

(Fall 1975) 58-60 * 

'^e n 'J2. A more^nteresting (i.e. more rhetorical) approach to 
' classificatioR is suggested by Barnouw, who discussed docum^ntarists as 
prophets, explorers, reportgr^ pamter,s, advQc^tes, buglers, prosecutor*, 
poets, chroniclers, promotefs, !*tcrvers, catalysts, and guerrillas. Such a 
jscheme would*suit, especially, a critic working from an awr^^r ("speaker'*) 
perspective; as I am workjng here from the vicwpoifit of4he vehicle, 1 have 
not adopted it It does, however, have considerable potential for rhetorical 
critics . 

"One must remember, of course, that a cinema vcntc approach is not 
thex)nly kind of "report "*wc couW be concefncd with. report certainly 
can use classical narrative^ historical treatments, and the like; there are,-in 
other words, potentially many different forms, only one which we; will ex- 
plore. Any complete enumeration of genres of documentary would have to 
-attempt a listing of such forms to make the cube Complete. (I should also 
add thaV I am not concerned with vcritd forms which purpos^y destrof 
filmic conventions— -e.g those currently ^whiqh seek to comment upon the 
filmic medium per se. While films which make as their subject-matter the 
graininess of the certain stocks, th^'zopraing of the Iws^tc, certainly can 
be consideced "documentary" in one sense, they ^Probably are more 
properiy seen as acst)ietic rather lhan rhetorical products, and hence do 
not All within my purvrtw.) 

'^Vyilliam Jersey, "Somepbservations on Cinema Motive 27} 

No.'2(N^ 1966) 12 ' • , 



j' ' 'On only two occasioaCdid I notice obvious cantinraity— once a phrase 

was repeated by someone else at the beginning of a new scene, and once a 
head shot of a person catned us frpit) one i:ene to another 

'^**High School' Freder^ Wiseman, Producer-Dwector," in The. Sew 
; Documentary in Action: A Casebook in Film Xfaking, ed Alan Rosenthal 
(Berkeley. L'^niversitv of Californra, Pr^s, 1I7I), 73 ^ 

'iNXEXT's-Protest^^nes includes films meant to^enerate classroom 
discussion ^bout the purppscs and means of public agitation, variods films 
treating the 1%8 Columbia University agitation, Vietnam g^otest, black - 
power, the 1968, Chicago convelffTbn riots^ two marches, on Washington 
(the 1932 Bonus March an3 Resurrection City in 1%8), prohibrtion, ^ 
stnkel assassinations, a companion of King and Ghandi, Eugene Mc- 
- ^ Cdrth\\ 1^68 campaign, .and "juiet" protests (Quakers, boycoUs, RalpH 
">.dder, c\f ) are available, #uh a. teacher's guide to leading discussions. 
Neutrality, supposedlv, IS acli lev ed.' 

"Gronbeck (n 7, p 419) jails such works "quasi-poetic," in that the 
formal conventions ar£ those cff fictive'hterature, but the-subject-nratter is 
realitv-based Indeed, all genres along the bottom'half oflfie matrix are^ 
quasi-poetiG m this sense ^ , ' , 

^ * Hlahert) is known for his anthrot>ologrc|^udies, including \anook 

oj the >orrh (-1922) and -.V/ofl/Ja ( 19^6). Gri^Pp for (he films on gov^rri- ' 
meotal services we'noted earlier. Riefen^tahl. foWrer romantic interpreta- 
tions of Nazi .German), including Triumph of ihe^ H'/// ^( 1936) and 
Qhmpia (f^38). and Lorent?. for "the 1930's governmental projects drs- 
* -cussed .dt length in ^Macf an n's The People' s^hps {stt n 2) Notions of 
documen't^rv and romdnce ^?re dispA^ea^lfK^B^on's "First Principles of 
^i' Documemar\*\(see'n Uimd'mPaui Roih^fDocurfientary Film iSt\^ 
m York Hafstltig Hcjuse. 1952) ' " • * " 

' / "Reprintfed in/^ewis Jacobs (Ed ) The Documentary Tradition: From 
\anook'to Woodstock (N Y Hopkirtson artd Blake, 1971). 174 
^Thtsc films are describedjn some detail in Barsam. T68-276 . 
These and other criticisms arc leveled with force b\ John Simon in "A } 
\ arietv of Hells. * in Jacobs. 4*6-468 
* For ^eneraHrfitique of all literarv approaches to generic analysis, see 

Paul^Hewfedi. Beyond Ge/irf (Ithaca. NY Cornell University Press. 



1972) 



- John G Cawelti. The ^-Gun Mystique (^oy^hn^xttn/ohxo Bowl 
ing Green University PopuFaf Press, ^970 ) ' 

/^Horace Newcomb. TV. The Most Popular Art (Garden Cuy. N Y • ^ 
Anchor Pcess/Doubledav. 1974). 244. 245 m ^ - 

'"•These generalizations have been articulated most recently by Barsam 
Barr^u^. 2i<8 0 ^ ^ * 
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AFTERWORD 



The final section is^an essaythat conimciits'on the critical essays in sec- 
tion II and speculates about the role of genre and form in criticism, the 
concern o f the essays in s^on I. It is, in the true sense, an afterword/a set 
^ of statements made after discussion of broad concepts, minute analysis of 
ttic critiasms, and ruminations about the relationship of all this to rhet- 
oric, communication, and criticism generally. Bormann offers his com- 
ments on the conference and tU^ssays^ and^he indicates directions for fu- 
ture discussions and criticism. 



I 

RHETORICAL CRITIQISN^AND SIGNIFICANT 
FORM: A HUMANISTIC APPROACH- 



ERNEST G. BORMANN 



A strong impulse U)wards studying enduring features of Rhetorical 
discourse as exemplified in recurrmg significant forms is revealed ir^he 
growing number of studies of rhetorical niyth, metaphor, genre, and4"an- 
tasy which are being published and in the a^arance of essays d&ling 
wiih the nature of rhetorical criticism which com^r^^^nd"contrast it with 
literary-criticism ' The impulse expressed itself in the Kansas Conference 
on Signiftpant Form in Rhetorical Criticism which was called to consider 
**recurring pauetns in discourse or action including among others, the 
repeated uA ^.images, metaphors, arguments, stnictural arrangements, 
configurations of lahguage " - The impulse is, as yet, relatively linf^frmed 
and unstructured, it raise^^number of significant" issues for scholars ^ 
drawn to its pr^ice. Many of-the important issues emerged frdTh the dis- 
cussions of the papers which form this v.olume and of th« concept of genre 
which^rvcd as a foca^ term for the deliberations. The prospects of endur- 
ing criticism are alluring; the pitfalls of such attempts arc becoming more* 
apparent. This chapter is addressed to the nrajof issues; to the ^ifluring 
prospects; and to the pit'falls ^ ' ^ • . 



- Types of Rhetorical Crmcism « ^ " ^ . 

In Section I, I discussed rhetorical styles and how they consist oTa com- 
plex system of interrelationships amo% commuiiicatiqn praetice, 
criticism, and theory The concept of rhetorical style relates to the practice . 
of scholarly rhetorical criticism in several important ways. 

Scholarship and style-specific '^criticism One important kind of com- 
munication criticism is the expert evaluation of the specialists in a>tyle 
who continually refute theory to practice. All teachers of communication, 
whether in an academic setting oV not, practice criticism vital 46 a rhe- 
torical community. Teachers of puBljc speaking criticize student efforts as 
do instructors in interpersonal cpmmunication. Facilitators of encounter 
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and sensitivity groups criticize the communication of participants as do or- 
ganizers of consciousness-raising sessions 

The cntic as teacher, coach, and connoisseur of a given communication 
style prod uce^vfriticism which is style-specific and ephemeral, to use 
Karlyn Kohrs Campbell's term ^ To say that such criticism is ephemeral is 
not to deny its importance but simply to ^ote its scope, nature, and func- 
tion Communicatiqn styles g^ in and out of fashion When the established 
circuit rider critiqued the communication of his apprenticed exhorter as 
they made their rounds, he was^Hivolved in an activity which was indis- 
pensable to the ungenteel style just as much as w^s the criticism of a 
pfofessor of rhetoric evaluating a student or^tipn in a 19th century literary 
society according to the Webstenair standards essential to the sentimental 
stvle- ^ / , 

Oh occasioR^SWo^a>l\ critics wi^l use the criteria of a theory unique to a 
rhetor^ical c/mmu'nity ll>id apply it to a body of discourse with 
consi^ier^bly more care and thoroughness than they would use in criticiz- 
ing a student effort according to the same standards.-* If a scholar, for 
example, uses the criteria of a rhetorical comriHinity engaged in in- 
tercollegiate debate in the 1970's to do scholarly criticism of the teach-in$ 
of the 1%0's the result wil] be an ephemeral one becAise the standards of 
communication of intercollegiate debate will change over the years. In ad- 
dition, of course, the study will be a travesty because the standards of one 
communication style are not appropriate to another A person might as 
well judge the communication of a negotiation sessron beti^een labor and 



management by tiie standards of the interpersonal communication style. 
But even when thBcritic feses^he communication theory oAhe style which 
produced I he discourse, thefesults will be ephemeral We read tjie cri- 
tiqu&r^TWebster written \)\ l9tK century participants in the sentimental 
styte no mJWw^ow scholarly they might be with the same interest we 
exam ine^arti facts 'in a museum/ ^ ' " > 

Scholarship and criticism as advocacy Another form of ephemeral 
criticism has been to take par^ in controversies A scholar may advocate a 
^bli^osition by evaluating the communiiiation in support of the prefer- 
red position faivoraffly and attacking the shoddy quality of the comrnunica- 
tion of the oopositipn The critic who scrutinizes'contempor^ry argument 
and evi^tape for its truthfulness or validity helps clarify public debates on 
imporflmx issues apd submits the communication of pressure groups to 
careful, systematic, and professional scrutirivr The rhetorical critic can 
play .the role oT consumer advocate and watchdog, warning the public 
about shoddy communication. A considerable body ofig^fessional rh^- 
toncal cpticism is essentially the u^ of* scholarly ^jPWhods to *enjtcr- 
contemporary debates ^ * ^ 

Advocates have also'uscd rhetorical cnticism in a less specific fashion to 
, examine how communication contributes to undesirable fcpnditions in so- 
ciety in geberal. Where in the first instance the critic as advocate attacks 
the president for his foreign policy, for ^cwmple, by attacking the 
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presidential speeches relating to that policy, in the second instance the 
critic as adv*ocate may examine how racism is ^mbddded*in the use of 
terms relating to light and darkness pr black and white or how sexism is 
embedded in terms like chairman or the use of the inclusive kiasculine 
pronoun , . • > . . 

Criticism as a corrective for society^'s ills is important, and certainly 
communication is such a vital part of any cultufli that criticism "if a so- 
ciety's communication by scholars especially' trained for the task is 
necessary. Important as it is, however^ rhetorical criticism that deals with 
transitory problems is as ephemeral as the jriticism which trains 
^leophytes to appreciate and practice a given^st>#c. , 

Scholarship and Meta-Criticisn^ Akhough ml^b rhetorical criticism is 
ephemeral in the sense that if is contfext-specific and tied to the conven- 
tions of communica{ion style or to the issues. of the moment, there is 
another ^persp#tive which offers the p^sibility of providing insight of i 
more enduring nature mto human comrronicafion. 

The perspective I have in mind is not that of a,participant m a comniiini- 
cation style juaging rhetorical matters according'to the theory Hmque to 
that style, nor yet that of an advocate in partisan debate or a crln^rof — -^^^^^'^ 
contemporary culture Rtither, the more' enduring perspective is one in ' 
i^N^hich the criyc stands (Outside the assumptions Qf a rhetorical community * 
and style and also outside the contemporary controversy -or culture which < 
IS the concern of the more ephemeral perspective. By stiWiding outside rh^- - ' 
tohcarcommunities the critic employing the perspective can view the^siml- • 
lanties and (JifTererlces among a number 'of different rhetorical styles • ^ 
Similarities that characterize a large number of styles wril indfcate signifi- 
cant recurring forms related to human commuqication. In addition, the 
critic can examine the pra6tice, theory, and criticism of a given , rhetorical 
style and (Jiscussj>^ functions, influence, and 'impact upon the culture^. 
Black's study of the sentimental style is esserKvally such a critical essay. 
The critic/nay decide to discover the inception, growth, .maturity, and de- 
cline of one or more commiinicatioo styles— may, indeed, trace families of 
communication, styles as they evolve through time or chart the major com- 
munication styles operating irt a given public at given time. 

I define the more permanent 4>erspective as meta-critic^ism in the sense 
th^t the meta-critic st'ands a^ve or beyond the fifst level of communica- 
tion 1 use the term by anaWfy with the relatiiJhship between object-lSn- ^ 
guage and mcta-language in the philosophy ofjangijage." ' - W- 

The meta-critic evaluates a rhetorical style or common rhetorical forms m 
which*a^ppear in a number of rhetorical ^tyks on some grounds other than 
the' norms of critfcism^fthe theory) which characterizes the style or styles / ^ 
under study .That is, aWudy of the Puritan preaching stylcrwiH need to ' ' 
describe the norms of tnat style's crUicism in order to docunvcnt the 
existence of a coherent style and to describe and e?iplajn its nature, ^le ' 
meta-critic might well use Cotton Mather's rhetorical theory as presented 
in the Manducixo ad Ministenum for that purpose but the critic would not 
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use th^e critical standards as thp jjasis Jordan evaluation oCthe Puritan 
style nor for a recurring form whic|i appeared, irl the Puritan style and a 
number of other styles as welL"^' . V 

Research Methods for Meia-Criiiasm 

The scientist would study recufring rhetorical patterns as Simons indi- 
•cated by striving for inter-observer reliability and replicability of results. 
In addition, the scientific approach would involve careful operauonal 
definitiqrts of key concepts, wide sarpphng of discourse, and comparison 
and contrast and control techniques to assure that distinctions were signifi- 
cant and relevant How would a humanistic critic proce^ 

Although the rhetorical critic differs from^. jiistorian of public address 
in some important ways, the critic and historian both share somc^ignifi- 
cant humanistic scholarly norms I shall begin by sketching the essential 
method Q||^e humanistic scholar 

The scholar's viewpoint The scieaUst shares with a con>nriunity of like- 
minded scholars a common perspective about the nature of a good theory 
and about the proper paradigm for the 'practice of normal science. The 
shared paradigm of practice will includesuqh things as,the way tdgo about 
setting up hypotheses, designing research projects, cfpllecting and inter- 
•pfeting data Thp historian and critic'on the other hand, have a more per- 
sonal' and often more idiosyncratic viewpoint about their studies (Jf 
course, like-minded, scholars often form schoofV^Jf interpretation in his- 
tory 'tnd .criticism but even within y^ch schools there is room for dif- 
ferer»^es of opinion as to the emphasis of various features «f the perspec- 
tive 

The viewpoint which a humanistic scholar brings to a specific research 
project will include general assumptions of a philosophical nature as well 
as specific preferences for research procedures of a technical nature. For 
example, critics will have as part of their perspectives some assumptions 
vabout free will and*choice The scholar who assumes the events under 
study are entu-ely or partially determined will also have some assumptions 
about the determining factors The scholar may assunVo lhat economic fac- 
tors are important, or social norms or mpres, or institutional structures, or 
historical traditions, or 1-eligious influences-, or §exufil practices_(Pne psy- 
chiatrist of my.^a'cquaintance expresscd'amazement that a colleague of ours 
in the history department could wrfle a large volume of biography on an' 
important king of France without mentioning the icing's $ex life which the 
psychiatnst felt had a large influence on the history of the period.) Of- 
course, most scholars are not as'single-minded in tfieir devotion to a deter*- 
minism based upon a single cause <^ was the legendary scholar with a bio- 
logicaLbcnt who accounted for the milital-y history of the Thirty-Ycars- 
War on the basis of the migratron patterns of rats. His argument w^s that 
the rats carried plague which dccin^atcd armi^ and civilian popula- 
tions alike and had more to do wifh the outcome of the wars than the bat- 
tles themselves 
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" The schoraf s viewpoint with its broad general assumptions as to.what is 
^ important and-unimportant in the activity under study will play 4 decisive 
role in determining what toprcs the critic will select to study, what evidence 
the critic will seek oiK to support conclusions, and whar interpretations 
will occur to the critic. The scholar who fiefs that economic forces are im- 
portant and who decides to study agnostic spfeakers of th^ 19th century 
such as Robert G. Ingersoll will likely search out records mdicatingihe 
economic conditibns of the time, the rise of ind*ustrialism, IngersolTs role 
as a corporation lawyer and RepublicaaParty spokesman, the fees earned 
by lecturers, and so forth. , ^ 

Historians of the nineteenth century sought for an objectwity in history 
which was similar to the objectivity of the natural saentist. Many At- 
tempted to write ''scientific" history but subsequent geiftrations of his- 
torians alfalyzed the work of the ''scientific" school and discoverjcd that it 
was^led with assumpl^s and that the scholars wire often captives of 
their Diography and their culture. '^.Carpenter's essay on Mahan^Turner, 
and Mackinder illustrates.the ways in which historians fail in being objec- h 
tive in a "scientific" sense. The "scientificV and "objective" viewpoint 
aimed to write history as it actually happened. The alternative p<jsition, 
which developecf early^m the twentieth century, recognizes that different 
scholars have different viewpoints ^d acknowledges, the usffuhiess of a 
pluralistic approach to humanistic scholarship The alternative approach, 
ho'^tx^ provides that both scholar and audience should be as aware as 
(ijossible of the m^in features of the viewpoint which a scholar brings to a 
gfven essay." , * 

Ip addition to the gcnetal assumptions which undergird a scholar's^ 
perspective, the critic will -alsohavea much mo/e specialized set of 
assumptions which form important p3Tt^f tj>tTescarch viewpoint he or 
she brings to 'a study'. These specialized ^assumptions will relate to such 
questions as^vhether or not a critic should have a clearly structured scf of 
concepts to guide the opening pf a study such as Kenneth Burke's pentad, 
whoither some general no^tions w^|| jdo; of whether d critic shouJd,.jas 
Rosenfield Suggests, "release himself, letting the phenomena 'spea,k to 
^ him'*through their luminosity/'"' 

The fact that some rhetorical cntics, prefer to start a study wi^h a struc- 
ture such as Buckets whil^thcfs fmd their method as they find their 1n- 
terprctatipn does n6t mean that the scholarly community, <tf rhetorical 
critics does not share norms relating to thoroughness of jr^vestigation; ^ 
in testing source ma>eriails, and care in documenting mfor^a|fbn . 
e scholars method ' '^hkhdisxc mechanics of scholars|irf) involve 
rching for informatiofSf relevant to a p^ticular inquiry, carefully 
/ , e?iSM)jining the information to determine its accuracy and weight; and 
/ footnoting the sources so mher scholars may check the evidence directly. 
^. , Every pr^fes^sional meta-critic has the basic craft of scholarship as a 
minimutfi requirement. Jhus Ca^nter quotes a nungber of letters fror^ 
the Frederick Jackson Turner collection at the HunUngt^n Libra'ry includ- 
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ing one from Theodore Roosevelt to Turner ori February 10, 1894: This 
letter is available to other scholars who may go ijo the Huntingt8n Library 
and examine the original. By so doing they can [check on the accuracy oT 
Carpcnterjs eviderfbc and on the fairness with which he used it. No matter' 
what the viewpoint of th« critic he or she will share with all others in the 
scholarly community norms of evidence and logical rigor of proof which 
provide a continual check upon the scholarly wo^k. The rhetorical critic or 

• historian is not writing historical romance and i must continualfy tiip hefk 
inferences and conclusions to documentation byJ means of footnotes which 
make the evidence part of the scholarly commuii|ity. 

The scientist in the lajboarator^ may keep careful manuals documenting ^ 
the course of a scries ofejperiments and^soijie sCholarJy journals may re- ♦ 
quire the filing of sucFT^cumentajion in support of an article submitted 
for publication, but the n^iore likely check is to have another scientist in 
another laboratory replicate the ©cperiment in order to sec if the outcome 
^ corrobofates the first findings. The same function is provided for the hu- 

manist by the study of records which can be checked by other scholars be- 
cause* of the care with which- the scholar indicates the sources onhetvi- 

' dencc through footnoting. ' ' * 

The scholar's interpretafian of eventi^ The scholarly critic with »an 
avowed viewpoint tow^ards rhetoric and towards the general Rumancondf- 
tiori approaches a body of discourse and proceeds to study the authentic 
record Somev^ere in the |>rQcess, which is partially a creative one, the " 
scholar discovers (or invents) a structure which fJrovides an explanation of 
the phenomenon under study\. By* structure J do not mean to imply the 
same thing as organization^ Structure usually feads to organizing an essay 
in a clear and logical way but it is possible f?]^rganize material without 
having >much structure in the sense in which I use the term. That is, a good 
newspaper reporter or executive Secretary might search archives and 
record note cards and organize tht results according to a chronological' 
order or around some topics without providing insighf and explanation 
which leads to greater understanding". Thus, a good journalist ought not be 
able to write.a work of scholarship unless she or is, jndecd, an inspired 
amateur scholar, and that is why a critical evaluation of a scholarly essay 
, to the effect that it'is journalistic is a damaging one 

Structure implies an organic form of interrelationshifJs among the 
salient features which provides so apt a fit of thfe observable record or the 
sources that the reader of the criticism is both persuaded and pleased by * 
t)ie scholar's new way ofJooking at th^ materiaj. The structure leads to an 
understanding of the subject under study. 

* Humanistic scholarship consists of tbe application of a viewpoint to 
, carefu||>y and rigorously test^ evidence in order to discover an explana- 
tory Structure. Essentially— |a pdVerful explanatory structure is what" 
' makes a work of scholarshifi, live on throu*gh time Such structures are 
imaginative, works cff the magnitude of^ewron's Thcfl^ in the natural 
sciences and can be considered the product of genius Tlie structure which 



Karl Marx discovered to explain economic phenomenon is an cxaipple^f 
the classical sort of scholarship. The structure which Adam Smklr dis- 
covered to explain economic phcjhomena some years earlier thap^arx is 
a similar powerful Avork of schdlarShip.^But one need not look only to the 
grand landmarks to discover talented scholars producing.apt and satisfy- 
ing accounts of the subj|pts of their studies. Carpenter's paper alludes to 
Alfred Thayer Mahan's work on The Influence of Sea Fo\9er Upon His- 
tory. Mahan certainly saw tlje world from a somewhat unique viewpoint 
and discovered a structure to account for the unfolding of tlistory which ^ 
provided an explanation for the .ris^fr' empires that mark^ it as an im- 
portant scholarly work. S,o. too, f rederick Jackson Turner-drscovered an 
important str^ctttre to aqjfounl for the unicjue nature of the Am|rican 
experience ' ^ ^ 

A good many of the essays in this book exhibit structiKe in the sense in ^ 
which 1 use the term Carpenter's pape^rov^des a structure to account for 
historical writing 'from a rhetorical viewpoint. Carpenter comes to the 
study of historiography from a viewpoint which assumes that there is an ^ 

^ important Vhetorical dimension to history whidkinfluencej conternporary 
society fie says, in a sense, the aphorism of George Orwell that who con^ 
trols the present controls the past and who controls the past controls the 
future IS an important assumption which helps account for historical 
development Carpenter also has as part of his viewpoint the assumption 
that historians sfdapt language rhetorically to achieve suasory impact. 

^ With that viewpoint guidmg him he selects three writers jvho seem promts- ^ 
ing scholars to examine from a rhetorical perspective. To study their rhe- - 
toncal fmpact he uses the concept of jeremiad and further defines that con- . ^ 
cept into five basic features. He exa^nines each writer in turn in terms of 
the'fTve J^afcic futures and discovers that more or less explicitly each his- 
tonan exhibits the five defining cnteria He further discovers that the most 
sahint responses to the writings are those which reveal a sense of dire ur- 
gency and a motive to charjge and do the recommended aclign. T|jp dis- 
course thus has a formal structure which is complemented by the appro- 
priate response in the significant audience as revealed by the lettirs. ( ' 

When the conference considered Carpenter's paper he was oiallenged 
on the issue lOf plausibility of tJic^^tnicfure^The fact that there was so much 
variation exhibited by the dTscourses on a number of the five formal char- 

'^*Acteristics of the historical jeremiad cau^ some critics to assert that 
Carpenter's case for placing them together in one genre was not ade- Ik, 
4bately demonstrated by the historical record 

Carpenter was furrier challenged on J^ie grounds that he h^d not ade- ^ 
quatdy documented audience response; by searching primarily in the let- 
ters written to the historians. All of thesc^c*hallenges indicate how closely i 
tied ^n explanatory strucj^ire must be to the historical sources which sup- 
• por'tit. ^' ' 

^ Although the structure did provide an explanation for well documented 
popularity, fame, and perhafls, influence of the thr^c writerstn terms of 
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. their use^ an old tfied and true pittsuasive form, and althfllteh the struc- 
ture was apt and pleasing as mosWkEJ^es which disca^ a new and 

• fresh analogy tend to, be, the structure^as vague in plac^d^acked de- 
tail. Tfius, the critical sessions devoted to Carpenter's paper inCldded a, 

• good deal of <;reative modification of the striifcture. Indeed, one.of the 
strengthaef fhe structure is that it does stimulate such thinking, alH good 
scholarship ought to set off the leader ^n new directions and adaptations. 
One suggeS|ted modification wa^to provide a structure which-emphasized 
not the fiv^ formal fl^^ures iir tife discourse but which tried to document a 
latent jeremiadic response waiting>n a large puWic for some suitable sym- 

. bolic event to focus its yrgy and give it prominence. Some of the difficul- 
ties of explaining the response to Turner's paper which exhibitctf some key 

• features of the jeremiad in very sketchy detail or not at all might thus fit 
-J!|^plausibly into, a structure which discovered Wat sentences of 'tah- ■ 
gea^nterest to the main them'e bf |he paper were nonetheless picked up ' 
and made th?-. most' important feature of the response'afld^ that these 
sentences turned out to be those which alldwed for 'tlic dramatization of a ' 
second persona which enforced established values, particuWfty^the values 

* of America £f5 the new Eden, ^ree from the corruption of the old world. , • 
Halloran studies the telev'ised debate held in the House Judiciary Com- 
mitrje from July 24 through 30, 1974, on the proposed impeachment of 
^ Richard Nixoq frotn a perspective which emphasizes the whole series of* 
televised repor^s as one "drama," as a way for society both. to solve a 
problem and hold a mirror up to the comnjurrfty-itlclf and by the playing 
out jn dramathstic fashigp main currents *ithin society tl^telcvised debate 
can serve (o suppdft or undermineirfe force* which eause the society to ^ 
cohere. . > 

The structure which l^loran discovers is 1hat>the twd functions of a 
public proceeding (discussing and deeding iiTlT)OTrant community ques- 
tions and .performing a ritual oPtommunion) are in conOict during the" 
tel<;vision debates on impeachment. The conflict results in the heavy allo- 
ption of time to the first of the five article^ under coiJlfcratioB and in 4he • 
essenfial termination of the proceedings after the viotWn Artkle I fn-ad. 
dJtionr the ritualistic^ features accojint for the linguistic slyle and the • . 

rhythm and-.solem^ty" of the use of congressional forms of address. Fi- • 
nally. the emphasij'on the ritualistfc and comritunal aspect »f the t€levision 
debates accounts for the ei% qf-the opponents of the majority Wew. Here 
cn'rir" "'^"'^'"^^ ^hich pe^ys the hearings as primarily • \ 
community ri ual and only secondarily as task-Onented tfoups come's ' 
clear m the^ole of njindrity spokesmen such a;: Sandman dl^New Jersey ■ 
and Wiggms o\ California., Wiggins' role U central and cruoiMhe struc- 
ture. Because Wiggins sirpported the basic legitimicy of the entire 
proceedings and because>e spoke as the loyal opposition he^nabled the 
•televisiM debate to furiction in a way which supported a^d reinforced the 
community's custort]klaws. and established values for doing public busil ' 



, HalWan^Sfn^ is plausible arfd a^ccounis for the record. The com- 
mitte^^did s|^?nd mQ^l of its limeWbaiin^ the first article. The proceedings 
'did seem anti-climactic after theVirst ballot*. Wiggins was applauded fer 
i>eing a good representative of the loyal opposition. Sandrjilan paid the 
price for attacking the ^qgitimacjyOf >he proceedings if the overriding pur- 
pose o£ the televi^ioa sessions (tacit although it may have been) w^s to 
perform a situal of comfriunity cohesion, then much of what aqother critic 
might judge to be ineffectual or pgor communication'ln terms of another 
structure which emphasized the quality of the ^cisitmrfflaking process be- 
comes understandable Indeed, Halloran ratJjBlmplies, that judgA^^ 
cordmg to the needs of community cohesion th'^ornmunication event of 
the impeachment proceedings on tel#ision was of a high-order of ex- 
cellence • ^ ^ ' JS ^ - ' 
Halloran's structure to expla-m and provide the reader with an under- 
standing^f the television proceedings exhibits another characteristic of a* 
good piece of scholarship in that others will see new applications forJhe- 
very same struaure' Aru)\her crilicM^ishing tb examine another set of com- 
munication transactions might decide they are analogous to, the televis^ 
debates on impeachmeit and take Halloran's structure and apply it to th^ 
new material • ^ 



Sigaificant Issues Relating to MeiQ-Criticism ' $ 

- Genre as viewpoint or genre as structure Significant form^Xs related to 
rhetoric niay be seen as part'of the scholar's viewpoint oy^n of the struc- 
ture of a work- of crilicism^ or both The question af^'hether significant 
form in trains af recurring patterns ,in djscour^^^fi^^r actio^«^is 
phenomenological or_jiot is important to the general ar)alyM<^of the con- 
cept of gen0^r\d needs to be carefully explicated. One (^f the m^^r issues 
of conference discussions relatod to such qaestions as' Is it useful to 
think of genre as a construct of th^rjtic whi(^ guides ijivestigations? Is it 
useful to think of genre as in the minds of the audience^ Or, is it useful to 
think of eeiire as a feature of the rhetorical discourse? T:he easy ansji^er, of 
CQurse, IS to saylhaft it is all three Howeverj to dismiss llhe'issue quickly by 
saying that genre rcfsidesm the mind of the critic, and ir^ the,discaurse, and 
in the-audience is .to miss some significant issues worth exploring^-A critic 
developing an explicit viewpoint to bring t^a study ought to explofe th 
implications of a 'decision in regard to these questioms For e^aqiple, t*^ 
critic wh'^o takes as a pe^ispective the view, that ajnres arc in audie 
might interpret the record which Carpenter st^ired a way vWTch 
revealed tnat many people had a jererT\iadi'c respoRc characteris^c which 
had been developed or conditioned over years qf hearing retlgious 
messages cast in that form Frederick Jackson Turner had unintentionally 
tapped a large reservior of guilt and feeling of loss of the basic American 
ethq^ with his hfiessage al)ouj the end of- the froritier for those Americans 
so dbnditioned The wtic who begins with the'^iewpoint that genres are io 
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messages might create an interpretive structure which sees the,sentimcntal 
style as a historical phclnomenon which waxes and wanes dep^ding upon 
the^fcis of the times and that the style waxed particularly strong in the 
United States in the 19th century/Thus Black not only asserts such a genre 
existed but that it was a rhetpric which left **no scintilla of reaction" for 
the ^udieijce's own response, thai for the listener, "Every nuance of his 
response is suggested by the speech Further, Black states thai **it may 
have been Webster's particular contribution to the comfort of his contem- 
poraries ihat he devised themes and a style which combrfied to lull the stir- 
ring conscience of his country." The end result was that "a form of cdn- 
sciousness emergedV which w.as able to subortlinate moral considerjrtions 
to aesthetic ones ^ ^ , * 

FinalK. one ought not Srop the issue of genre as viewpoint or genre as 
aructure without noting Rosenfield's critique of an essa\ by Wander and 
J^kms in which he argues t|iat the critic who distinguishes Being and Ap- 
pearance 4ias difficulty in pract^cing,cnticism as appreciation. According 
to Rosenfield . 

The^6int to bear m mind in all this is that by retainirtg implicitly the 
di§tinctfon between Being (values^nd Appearance (observables, ob- 
jects, perceptions, facts) Wander and Jenkins shut the critic off from 
the very Invorvement that the^ see as necessary7or at least a good deal 
of worthwhile criticism, an mvolvement that necessarily dissolves the 
dichotomy " ^ • ' ^ ' % ^ 

' ^ / 

\Uf position 1^ that genrt or significartt form ^ay be a part of the critic^ 
viewpoint A cntic may, in addition to tlie otiier assumption^ about the na- 
ture of realitv/and of the human experience, have spcciahzed critical 
assumptions and predilections t^ai, certain recurrent'patterns are signtfi- 
cant and have ajimited set of d^tipgujshvtig features. Gronbeck's cube 
might thus serve*as a -set of topoi for another scholar approacjimg docu- 
mentary films of the 1970's .The scholar would look for evidence that a' 
given film was *VeaC or poetic" on the basis of such cues as "slice-of- 
life'^ as opposed to **bigger-than-life> Further, the critic would look for 
the proper placement of a film whfchv was "bigger-than-life'' in terms of 
•whether It wys populated with easy-torec9gnue heroes and villains, ^nd so 

-forth The scholar begii?ning wit^ ' « ^viewpoini j^hrch included 
Gronbedc'^^cubc, or Burke*s pentad, or some other notion as to significant 

^ recm^ng form, might discover th$t the discourse fails to fit neatly into the 
pauerns or that ;nodification of the patt*n will serve better to explain the 
discourse, and may, indeed, scifve better to explain the^original material 
upon which* the first Tormulation of the pattern was based. The end result, 
of such/an investigation would Be an e$sa(|^or study which orodjiccd/a 
structure to interpret and explain the 'discourse which was afsVa geiy-e or a 
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recurring pattern: The significant forip then may be p^rt'of a scholar's 
viewpoint or it nasy^be the structure the scholar invents to account for the 
discourse under Ihi^y. w 
Clearly the significaat form of di^ourse, say the jeremiadic form a^ 

^Carpenter understood it as he began his study of Kfthan and Mackinder," 
was in* the viewpoint of ttie scholar The structure which Carpenter dis- ' 

'toverc4to account for the, i|tfIuence*of the*trio of writers, however, was a 

' result of the interaction (Sffne scholar wit|j the authenticated historical 
recqird Carpenter could not provide quotations to show how^Tarner's 
essay stated a solution to the problem in order to complete the jeremiadic 
form which ends^ith the warning that unless ;^a certain course of acli<)n h 
fi>tlow^.* dire consequences' will ensue Smce' Turner's paper w 
designed to alter the emphasis of historical scholarship U did not contain 
solution to the* problem of the closing of "the /rontier. The structure of 
Carpenter's paper reflects his Qwn viewpomt a-nd scholarly intrtpretive j 
skill so that another critic beginning with a different vjcwpoint'atra wijb a 

' different t^ilcnt wdald" probably find a different structure. critics, 
howei^er, would have to deal with Turner's paper as it^i^ Apd though they 
might choose select different features of it to empRasizc, they would, 
nonetheless, have to be rigorous and accur ate^in their use of (hat source. 

Derntng sjriictural viewpoints /ro/n^ previous -scholarship One of the 
major issues facing the critic who is in the procjKs of avowing a perspective" 
or viewpoint for scholarly work and i«tamimng potential alternalives, la 

• regard to method relates to the extent to wbich the borrowing oP^ struc-y 

.ture sitfh as Halloran's or Carpenter's (or Sfoble'*) or Lcvi-Strauss'l 'or ; 
Kcnmth Burke's, and then applying that structure to new material in« dif- 

Jerdffi context js a use5pl.'rff?d f^itating pilkedure Pcrivative stri\ttures 
pose^ difficult probJems for a scholar as Gropbeck argues in •his section 

^milled "4 This determination of genres likewise has avoided the tendency 
no impose externalizedJsa0Ts\rom other studies ** Rosenfield makes a 
strong attack on thetjse of borrowed structures for the study of rhetorical 
events in hises^ay "The Experience of Criticism" when he^rgue94hat1 

A critic who comes upon a critical object in a state of mmd $tfch that ' 
he h^as a "set of vafues" handy (er, indeed, any other *»ysniijn^ of cate- 
gories)tioes not engage m a critical eftcounter io much as he proc^*^ ' 
pcrceptuart data His "mentality'.' is that of thi mail room clerlriort-- 
^ mg [Parcels into pre-est^abhshed, discrete* empty bins But he would be 
wrong to equate ^uch holjow data processing with thinking, let-alone 
experiencing anythihg ' I ^ * 

'V . ' « i 

' Although much has been said against the ''cookie-cutter" approach of 
taking a structure borrowed from another \vork Sfhd appiyfng it to new 
contexts, Gronbeck does develop a mo[e general structure than the other 
critics irf this volunoe. He suggests a scries of dinrKnsiom ^ich should 
serVt as the defining or criterial attributes of documentary films and sug- 
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gcsts ihkt'bthcr scholars employing the basifc structure will find it a useful 
. ^ way lo categorize films in termor of the (orrfi-content tcnsioh and of 
cultural rules for interpretation. Such progranimatiC|Scholarly investiga- 
tion, Gronbcck implies, might ^rodu^ theoretically important compara- 
tive studies through time within the'same culture and cross^ulturally. 
Y ♦ The lure of comparative wo^k is particularly strong m fhetWical* 
, '^^ritiasm and accol^s for muchiof the preoccupation oT the conference 
>Mtb th^oncept of genre If comparative worlc is advisable tften program- 
ma^c sdiolariy mvestigations mak^e a good deal of s^se. For program- 
matic studies s«#commt)n perspective, at any. rale, is essential. Perhaps^ * 
skillfully used, some common structure-sych as Gronbeck"s cubc^would 
facilitate a comtnunity of fike-mindcd scholars in iheir studies and their 
discussion with one another . ' 
, • For inept scholars even a borrowed slfucture may be better than trying 
. , to 'discover a unique iftterprcUtion of an event ^hich too often resultsin.^ 
' confused scries^ of assertions andfactual information wIucH provides little 
understanding. .On the other hand, the slavish devotion to a borrowed 
: ^ firucture^^r^ultcd in the trivial studies that black cljaracirizcd as nco- 
' Aristotelian ^lid demolished in ddfihitive fashion in Rhetorical Criticism/ 
A StukyhfMethod • , ; . ' 

\ Genre ^ generalizgtion, and lawfii/ness §imons wa^'hot the only scholar 
. at the confere/Ke searching fcr I^J^Inpss. Nor is the paradigm , of the at- 
titude change study and tj)e Newfonian theory the only kind discussed in 
the papers of the coftferenee The concept of genre raises the possibility of 
a taxonomy q/ genres with explanatory and, perha(>s, predictive powers 

impressive theoretical developments" by naturalists in the 19th century 
al^ influenced subsequent §tudeijts of communication. Thomas Huxley 
V on the voyage of the Rattlesnake studying specimens; of invertebrate sea 
life, Charles Darwiqj)n- the voyage of the Beagle studying a variety of 
geoh^cal and zoologica* phenomena were part of andther'imfwrtanr re- 
r scorch program. The naturalists developed a ihcoretical structure vih\ch\ 
. • classified living ofganisms into categories according to'such (Jifferepces as 
f^'^^y^^^hCTj>T "^ot they had back-bones, sucklcd^their young, we're warm 
-blooded, c6uld^mate ard jTrodlicc offspring, ^so*fprth. The end. result' 
was an'cl^borate^taxonomy of genera and spepes which arranged living 
organisms into classes according to level of abstrajtion and scope into an 
orderly chain of Wing. Simons palb for wi^proach that **RatHer than' 
^ haggltng over the level at which iome thi^ becomes rggire as opposed to 
a fajfnilv or specics^we might better recA^mze the genres •exist' at various . 
"\ levels TtF abstractidff,Sjrom the very broajR^ the very specific.'' Wb^ti Si-' 
mpns Jiuggests a Uxor^niy of genres arranged in ■^•^lierarchicalS^heme' 
J)e reflccU the tradition* io the n^iturtt sciokes whidTsearches for • 
theoretical ^rudures compoked of categones based upon crudafdistift- 
^ guishing characteristics. • 

i * If the rhctoncal critic to devcjjo^) a taxt)nortry of genera and species 
•^analogQus to the theories of^biology, botony, an3^zoology^'(li^^a broad- 



basccL sampling of discourse along the lines called for by Simons is appro- 
priate « ^• . 

' The .classification theories of the natural schences represent lawful 
dusters oT equalities in tRe/orm of a concept. When ^he chemist describes 
the^properties of. oxygen or any of the element^on the periodic table, the. 
^ purpose of the classification is to asswe that if a given Wiple of gas 
exhitttssome of the properties of oxygtn the other proppK will ^ in- 
' varia^bly present Unless the theory ba^ upon a scheme of classificatfori 
'•isconTpDKd ofcoHcepl laws ofjhe sort'represcnted bv the periodi4t^le in 
chemistrv it Oennof serve tor prediction and cofitrol Ifthetheory is based 
. upon concept Jaws then It wiD enable both prediction a^d control * • 

genera of literary ^rtd dramatic crilicism are not concept laws like 
oxygen .and iron or snlls or crabs but definitional constructs which 
descrrt)e,Frigeori-fip|es into which given liierary Works ma'i or may not fit 
or lato which they mav onlv partially fit . \ - * 

j, Gronbeck-'s tajiononly of "Celluloid Rhetoric" illustl^el the method of 

clarificatiorT by classification as it applies to*iiuma%stic scholarship 
' GronAeck divides .^cumentary film into two g^era, poetic and real, artd 
^ further divides cach genera into thrde species Jhe^tic genera co^^ist pf 
romance, melodrama, and morality pla^ Each species exhibits sufficient 
distinguishing criteria relating tO'<:ontent and tteaftmentto distinguish it ' 
from the others Each species has excmplarYilms which.serve to'^llustrate 
• the Cjftiegory- The River is the ' touchstone for the romance, -iLef My 
People Go illustrates the melodrama, V D Blues, is th<f: exemplar of / 
.the morality' piav If the tdxortolnv were ^ vcient^^fic one then each of.Lhe ' 
categories would be a concept, lamand the qualities associated with the 
concept would be invafiablv relatR in a given instance of a fiW Thus " 
^ when a film whic^ was poetic develo|)edTKproblcm ajjjd s<||ution organiza- 
tion v\iih ''bigger-than-hfe'' treatn^ent then befok.narrative would always 
accompany the pictures. However, Gronbeck's taxonomy is not scientifiCv 
rfe notes ihapaft^er categorizing The River. The Plow That Broke the ' ^ 
Plains \i^ht )pfnii and \fan of Aran as romances some appareat 
^ confidence he thfhks that the Making of President scries ^ts / 
'•perhaps'^ Romance as a concept is not the g^e as iron, the concept 
which forms part of tftfe table of elements in chenflstrs ' ' • 

If classifications of messages into genres do not result in describing a , 
lawfulness in the practice of communication, to what purpose is the ^rdi. 
for recurring patterns and gertre'> The question of recurring form in rhe- 
torical criticism is part of the broader que^ionoT generalization in history. 
Historians haveniividcd on thc^uestion much as have partidpams in the ' ' 
' -^^ 4 ^ conference on sign^lcant forni Sonrw historians argue that generalization 
" In history is unjustified, the factprs arc too tompiex, each historical situa- • 
. tion.joo idiosyncratic for comparison with , another, "fhey focus i*jfen 
'illuminating the specific historical event, period, or movement, Ot^er his- 
• torians scarcli for some broad theory of history wi^i lawT^lncss rem- ' 
iniscent if not of Newton, .at least qf Darwin ^ 
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Some eritiC3^4uld argue that the duty (rf criticism is to illuminate the 
sj¥cirie and unique and others ^ould search for such overarching and re- 
curring patterns thai the> could be'called mythic. One important part of a 
critic* s viewpoint; therefore, relates to the question of the e^^lent to which 
rhctoncal patterns tend to recur. For those who take the position ihi^ 
there ire a limited number of mythic recurring patterns such as the pattern 
Burke discovercdtin terms i)f hierarchy, fall from perfection, guilt; 
purgation of guilt, 4he search for the mythic pattern i^an itnpOirlant func-^ 
tion X)f rhetorical cnlicism and an important way to illuminate humarr^ 
symbol using ^Others take the pijjilion that recumng patterns are 
widespread ind important but tend to be culture-bound. Again for critics 
who find widespread and important patterns, their discovery amfilJomina- 

- tijja IS an important function of cnticism For those who see their function 
as crittcs to engage the immediate rhetoric^^meriecvee^and to compare 
and contrast a Tew, perhaps, at mo»t two rn^rocSif events, an important 
function is to appreciate and understand thtf richness and complexit) of 
' ' human communication and to appfeaajLc'its uniqueness 

The rhetorical critic mav take as a ficrspective a static view of communi- 
cation mucWike the abstracted enFifbricfsts who trv to siud> communica- 

• tfon scientificallv This jcntic ma> see the recurrent patterns of disc6urse 
* pinned into time like butterflies in a collc^on. With communication pat- 
terns frozen irt time and Srpace„the critic searches them out and descrik^cs* 
them, in static terms This critic may isolate a given rhetorical pattern and 
describe hs markmgs as ^though paititing a still life Such criticism has 
-^.^ some virtue in tffln it may .serve to describe an ideal t>pe ( idealtypus i 

' along th'r lines develot>ed by Max Wcbcr " Ideaft>pes are useful to aid in 
discussing artistic artifacts if scholars go on to examine particular indi- 
viduals in terms of how closely they resemble the idpal type But like the 
abstracted empincists, the cntic of Recurrent significant forms who simply 
describes the forrli runs the risk * of triviality and abstraction from 

• experience . / . ^ 

The critic wbb h^s Uie sc§rchlP#r significant forms as part of his or her - 

• viewpoint nfay alsol incorporate a dynamic developmental perspective in 
regard to rheooncal styles For exSm^ile, the en tic who views significant 
forms as^tatib and complete might develop the idea^^pe of the Puritan 
s^rtKjon (orjhe jeremiad which Perry Miller discovered at the turn of the 
18th century an<f whose rules he argues were as rigid as those for the • 
ode)^'' The critic working from a developmental viewpoint might do 
K)mcthing sirfiilar but would go on to examinelhe.significarit form of the 
jereflliad at those breaking points, crises, and trafisitions from one form t(? 
anotjitr The critic might ask, what happened al that point when the Pu-* 
ntan s^crpon changed its form intoahat of the jeremiad and what hap- ^ 
pcncd at that ^int whei^he jeremiad came tc^ a transition *or breaking ^ 
point'' Th4 cntic whiTtiraccS the rise of a significantj'hetoncal form, charti/ 
its progress and describes its natufc at the height of it^ power, and th^ ^ 
traces itsVeak up and demise discovert a.structure which has worked 
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productively to^trace historical periods in economic, social, mHitary, 
political, and intellectual matters. 

Tra^ng the nse ai^fall of significant patterns oFdiscoursc is essentially 
a job of histoiical scWIarship. The scholars studying communication and\ 
rhetoric very much need to havJ*the history of persuasion in the^Unit«i . ^' 
States charted in detail and surveyed in a way which provides a structured 
acopunt of our histoncal s^bolic experience. The history of significant \ 
rhctor^al forms would be a hiajor contribution Vp field. To this poinj 
most of ^he history of public persuasion has becrt cif a topical nature and 
consists of documenting important speeches and speakers. 

The cntic, however, has not completed the task with the writing of the 
historv of a significant rhetorical form. -as important as that is in its own i 
right The scholar who wishes to write history is to be "^encouraged and 
ought not be viewed as performing a less important ^ask than the critic 
sftnply because tWe critical viewpoint requires additional imerprct^tion \ 
once the essential historical struaure is discovered. What the critic sccks^ 
to do in aiWitionTo the historical Fwjclion is to evaluate the significar\i rhe- 
torical form according lo some criteria of a rTietorical nature. '^Thc'critl^ 
often evaiuates the form in terms of how it works to achieve rhetorical cf- 
1 fects. Thus, Halloran, on the one hand, examines the televised hearings 
over impeachment in terms of dealing with the task of making a public de- 
cision, debating xhe issues, apportioning time adequately to deal with all • 
five articles, and, on the other hand, in terms of how they express the ethos 
of soaety and serve to reaffirm the basic norms and values of the. culture. 
Black evaluates the sentimental styleJn terms of how it works to cover 
over* the guilt and tensions associated with slavery and economic and* 
technological dislocations, The consciousness associated with the senti- 
mental style deals with here-and-now problems in] an essentially sick and 
decadent way; the style emphasizes aesthetics rathet titan morality. 

Genre or lhe fotfon of significant recurring form is important tometa- \ * / 
criticism and a uVeful concept for n?any purpos^js^of/iumanistic study. For 
example, if a scholar wishes to write a survey" or history of rhetorical 
practices over u conside^lc period of time for a relatively large cultural \ 
tradition> one ^gkxI way is to discover importAit similarities which thread ^ 
.through practices over time. When a number of swnilar.strands weave 
together tp form a school or tradition, then the classification of such 
similar f^actices into a genre is useful scholarly dijcoveiy.'The^holar can ^ 
thefr characterize the main features of the rhetorical tradition and diicuss 
its rise, growth, mati^fe features, and decline.' The scholar can .isolate 
• representative works for more detailed analysis!^ order to/illuminate'the 
enhre genre or the scholar may select works which represent the )i^^. 
achievement in the practice of the art of rhetoric within the conventions, of 
the tradition. 



I uke it that Black's essay, 60 the sentimcnul style is illustrative of the 
. method which characterizeij the main features of a rhetorical tradition and 
then illuminates the. entire genre with a work which is -an. "acutely 
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-jnorous representative of the type." namely a passage* frorti Webster. 
Black '^rgucs, However, that ''sucn '^xamples of the sentimental slylc 
could^ f LUUisc, be^uhip lig j Xi xurijisceurscs of^the time," The senti- 
mental style then foiWs a scho6l or ira3inmr^ti;tjctoncal practice which 
flourished in tHe nineteenth century and which provi3esHh^ritic with an 
opportunity to discover crucial features of the way the rhe^or^5>^^^i^cd to 
meet or evade the needs of the times. Black assumes Webster's popula 
and then attempts, to discover its source finds Webster's success to \k 
a symptom "of disquiet and unease, of a subtly gnawing conscience and^ 
tacit agreement to repress " The nineteenth century had good reason to 
feel diiwiuiet and unease, first of all. because of the prince of slavery but 
also because the process of industrialization knd technological develop- 
ment created "social disruption and human sufferiDg." X^e end resuU of 
the momentum of change was that "The accumulating detritus pL^e 
process— the ugliness, the exploit^twn, the social insecurities— all had^i^ 
be accepted as an inevitable means to a higher good." In the end ''A form* of 
consciousness emerged v^hich was adapted, to such demands, a form' that 
was chararcterized ^y the Subordination of moral to aesthetic considera- 
tions— by the achievement of psychic comfort and subcutaneous harmony 
through the reprisal io apprehend the jarring* the unwholeson^e, the cor- 
rupt." y V 

Side Bv side wifth the sentimental style in tiffe nineteenth century I found 
what I sailed* t^ ung<;meel style.-" Thj^ungenteel style shunned the' 
aesthflflic. tfrb-kffguage was aimed at "taking the^hide off" the a^udiences 
and revealing their corrupt and sinful natures The leading oyctitioners of 
the ungenteel style were the uneducated lay ministers of the>1ethodist and 
Baptisr denominations but the style also found its way'inta, the revival' 
practice Qrchai1<s Grancksan Finney and into the abolition agents who 
wfl^jijxfer his influeVice Thus, to paraphrase Black, simultaneously in the 
S>eriod prior to the Ovii War, "A form of consciousness emcrg^ that was 
charactenze(J byj>€ subordfnation of aesthetic to moral considerations— 
by the achievement of psychic pain and jponsciousness of guilt.through the' 
searching and forling jDf the perception of thejarring, the* unwholesome, 
the corrupt " 

,Once rhetorical critics chart the various styles which characterfzcd the 
nineteenth century in the United States scholars will be able to fit the dis- ^ 
course of the present into the patterns of the past for the better under^ 
standing of the future 

Not only that, but the reader of such critical analysjs gains a new appre- 
ciation of the life of the popular mind in the nineteenth century, and the 
unfolding of such events as abolition reform, the Civil War, the Em^ancipa- 
tion Proclamation, the reconstruction o( the South and" the rapid in- 
dustrialization of the North following the war 

The ri'lationship between situation andrhetohc^ One of the most salient 
and. important jfssues discussed at the conference in relation to jneta- 
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criticism Was miscd directly by Simons^who expressed one position force- 
fuBy as follows: ^'Rhetorical genres will emerge most (pearly when rhe- 
torical practices are Most. constrained by purpose and sauation.[* Simons 
essentially attributes the position to Black, RosenOeW, Bitzcr, Hart, 
Jamieson, and o^ers.'* In Simons' view **rhetorical lpr|ctiocs do not 
cluster together into identifiable genres by accident; rUetoric arr prag- 
matic, adaptive art, is highly constrained by purpose aiid situation mA 

these constraints are oftea quite similar .for jdifferent iietprs facing dif- 
ferent audiences at difTerent times/' *j Jf 

The Celtic whose viewpoint includes the notion that, Simons puts it, 
**in statistical terms purpose and situation- account iw'Uhe greatest com- 
mon varialice among rhetorical practices" will procecd^s.Measell does to 
search out first the historical context to discover the constraints of situa- 
tron Having documented the historical analogue Measell next searches far 
the commonalities that both Lincoln and Pitt share and aSsilhits that when 
^ilar situational constraints exisi then a similar body tff diScourSffe-oJ a 
,>rcpTeksive nature be associated. Such a critic will, of necessity Jvrite a 
^%Qod -bit of historiOT background for any study and as Measell ill/stratcs. 
^tiortiinoncal sitMatron will geney^ly com* first in the structu/e whicJi 
co^i&to accounti for the rhetoric. A secqnd position on the i^ue of th^ 
ri|^T)^hip between situation and rhetoric is that expressed bv/simOBs in 
his ftoUK)][e when he suggests that a eye ical or dialectical /elationship. 
between hmorical events and rhetoncal discourse is a better Viewpoint itid 
rnore like^-tei)e fruitful for critical invesligation. The noj/on'that situa- 
tion affects rtitbric which then affects the^bscquent coui4 of events is a 
venerable one4n rhetorical criticism. Essentially the effect criterton of the 
first edition ^^f Speech ^rjV/cif^^^mphasizcd such a pj^Uern.^^ Thonsscn 
and Baird a^j^^ tK^t ^htT^ritic c5)uld not understand piece of rhetoncal 
discourse unt#he audience, {j^i^'orical .background', specific, occasion,, 
speaker's previd^^^iogra^hy, ^specific purpo^ were documented. 
Once the spcccljf^a^^l^ntcd foi^ terms of th^ context from which it 
arose then the critic's task' wa^tp cc^^telhe an^Vis by discovering the 
. speech's effect, immediate arttf K^f\^^ on /he unfolding of history. 

Halloran's essay illustrates the w^^J^wpoiiit works. H^ begins by dis- 
^ cussing the exigencies which bwh^a;^^ pybcccding into b^ing. Jn the 
''case of the televised yupcachmenl Wstr\n%i those exigencies were the 
lisfolding of Wa'tergate, prior hearings, and jo forth. He then analyze the 
rheKMicaKtran«actions that took place during the hearings and concltidc's 
that xlh^julid have a positive innucncc: "whatever his pffsonal motives, 
Wi^fn^sn^anner of arguing the case for Nixon helped make the impeach- 
m^t dVbatd\a model of public life, that tie Annericah people could artd 
evtdentl]^i^ta^asa valid representation df the ♦ ^ 

.^y owri^positiolvOT the question of whetker or rtot historical analogues* 
(frawn fromvdivcrsc cultures which flourished ip renuKe as well as i? more 
recent times ^re likely to exhibit similar rhetorical forms is that they are 
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not. Since. I would stress the importance of the social- reality which is 
created hyi rhetoric, my perspective on this question illustrates yet a third 
viewpoint. 

My position is thai the critical viewpoint th^t divorces rhetoric from 
what **reaUy counts" too often sends the critic searching for the "reat" 
moving forces of history Such critics search for social, economic, or other 
forces to account for what is **rcally happening'^ and tend to sec rhetoric as 
thrown up by these forces as rationalization dr a way to keep the ^blic 
misled in order to cut down unrest. The Marxist position, indeed all eco- 
nomic deterministic viewpoints, ha\#e b^n veiy mfluentiai-Tn supportitig 
the notion that *'ideology'\ which is in their :erms Usually synonomous 
with rhetoric, is a smoke screen or an aura which surrounds thcVnatcrial 
forces which dcternJne the march of history. 

Critical viewpoints which divorce rhetoric frofn what really courtts are, 
in some respects, sophisticated versions of th< folk wisdom that '*if you 
want to know what a politician is up to, watci his feet, not his mwith." 
Marvin Meyers, a trained historian but an insMred amateur in rhetorical 
criticism, remarks of the position that "politi:s 15 rccftllccd to a^hoof•o^ 
npouth question; and only school children and the gulls of Buncombe 
County attend to political talk. Journalists, h stqrians, all astute ^dn of 
affairs will walch #iejhifting feet " Intercstin jly enough soiDe rhetorical 
critics, perhaps because they aspire to be astut? men of affairs, also prefer 
to watch the shiftingjcet even though one woild think they wOuW b^ the 
firstio emphasize the importance of what is sa d. Meyers, in the prefate to 
hisl>ook The Jackspnian Persuasion, argues j gaii^ the emphasis of the 
'l^hifting feet." He no\es that political beh%v or if Vastly more corjipli- 
cated than the 'realists,' folk or academic; imaj ;ine." He maintaiilsthak: 

Persuasion is not one thing—mere talk-^and conduct, another!— 
'reality.' The paradox of Jacksonian Democracy is not to be resolved 
by simple* separation and elimination. Th s book is an attempt Ito 
define the relationship, placing persiiasion in the foreground a\<j ^ 
conduct m the background. Another writer might reverse the view. In 



the end the 



two accounts must rr ect. 



The critic with the 'viewpoint that the fiet ar^fe mo/e important than the • 
mouth uses he. important stuff whether sociological analysis or historical 
intcrpretatipp or economic principles or political theory to accoujit for 
rhetoric. The critic validates the rh^oricat analysis with critcriajfrom , 
investigations which reveal such "real'* historical forces as class stricture 
and conflict and economic interests. Measejl establishes the artalogy 
between Pitt and Lincoln first on histoncal grounds and then searellls for^ 
rhetorical similarities as^though rhetoric were the dependent variable and 
historical fprccs the cause of discourse. The notion 4hat '*the situation is 
the source and grOUnd of rhetorical acfivity" is a popular on^. The oncept 
of situation needs carefuf explicatiort, however. Sihions is right thlat too 
often ^he critical terms (intral to a critic^ work have^n "woefully 
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inadequate." Particularly I would agree with his cha^e .that "when 
pressed to indicate what one means by 'rhetorical situation' the response 
too often fias been use such equally ambiguous terms as 'climate/ '\t- 
jnospherc/ 'occasion/ or 'set of exigences.'/' Rhetoric can be viewed as 
situational in two distmct ways. In one sense of the terni situknonal a 
speaker always faces some idiosyncratic aspects of audienc^, .occasion, 
; topic, and so forth The speaker giving a funeral eulogy in North America 
' in the 1970's;discussc& a unique individual and in somtwhat constrained by' 
that person's biography. Audiences will differ. The setting for the eulogy 
will have unique aspects. The speaker may have a somewhat unirfital pur- 
pose for delivering the eulogy/ The immediatc.occasion will contain novel 
features. To say t)la; rhetoric is situational io the sense that each specific 
occasion Is t\spme extent unique is commonplace and does little for the 
critic. searchkBg for significant recurring rhetorical forms. Indeed^ the 
^idiosyncratiic nature of the situation makes the discovery of analogues 
more difficult and mitigates against the discovery of genres, ^ . 

In another sense of Jhe lerm situational, a speaker at any time ^nd in 
any culture faces a context analogous to other situations in other cultures 
al other -times That is, all funeral orations in all times and all cultures 
share a common set of distinguistrfng characteristics so they can be called 
' a genre If funeral orations do not do sd^then some rhetorical situations in 
some times and some cultures, such as mass me^ia apologies or reprrfssiv.e 
political disourses, will evoke rhet()rical responses which can be clasSlTicd 
lOto genera and species 

I find a tension if tpt a contradiction between the situational emphasis 
of the method and the search for significant form as a recurring pattern. 
Just as situatfonal ethics tends to restrict the applicatron o(ethical insights 
such as *;Thou shalt not kill,'' so. too, emphasis on the exigencies of the 
rhetorical situation mitigates against ^he discovery of general recurring 
patterns related to situations. Yet it is the second sense of situational as 
archetypal historjcar "contexts which* results, if not invatiably, often, in 
analogous ^hetorical forms which are the bases for^enerif^criticism as a 
.way to lawful knowlcdge^Such a position's- implied by Siimons' call for 
explanatory theorems to Fiefp^xplain why the rhetorical situation is 
constraining. The second scnseSf ^h<ia!ipiul is basic also to NfcaselP? 
essay. ^ ' ^ • ' • ' 

6n occasion, crifics followi/igVhe general assumption that rhetoric 
springs from situation will accept a^historical or sociolo^cal d^nition of a 
. inovemem or campajM and then turn to the discourse associated wth that 
group and try to fi|)Jipimno^ ch^^cjicterirtics. Thus wcget tj 
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rhetoric of black powc^of isWationfsro, c^the NcVteiftf offcmini5m,«pj 
so forth. Movements defintti ^n '4ii3tt)rical^ sociological, or poli^cal 
grounds are seldom rhetorically homog^ncolf. My stjudx of the rcfdrm 
speakers, of the three ^ecadeil prior to tbe Ameri&n Civil War^pMl^ 
two distinct ^orical movements working^for abolition,' the rhdtoricof 
agitation and tfie rhetoric of cdrfversion. On other grounds, historians have 
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often lumped the people ilivolved in the two rhetorical movements together 
as *thc adbolition movement'. ' , 

1 would argue for a critical approach wlych puts the emphasis on the 
symbolic side of the equation. Some ^titic&rShould begin with the assump- 
tion ihSi the rhetorit is a crucial factor in the^vay a community generates 
and sustains its social reality and-that their social action foFlows or mirrors 
their synlbohc action The historical situatidn/thc here-and-no^ prob; 
lems facing a group of rhetprs, ^oes have an influence on discourse in that 
the rhetoric must often accoiH^T for it or have a plausible mechanism for 
Ignoring it. Nonetheless, most otthe-ttf^the symbolic mterpretatiohs of 
similar events vary a great deal, Indeed, sotpe rhttoncal vision^s are so bi- 
zarre that Outsiders evaluate them as '*cra^y" or out of touch with feality. 
latlie 1950's, for exarnpIeTTlie rhetorical vision"bf a group on thefar right 
charactenzedPwight Eisenhower as a cpmmunist and discounted evidence 
to the contrary as tixe result of communists changing appearances through 
their cOhtr(^ of the mcdfa. • 

Even rhetorical visions which seem plausible to an outside critic may 
varjr a good deal'.in the way similar here-and-now situations are defined 
into social reality Those who r^spondec) to the prpsencc of human slavery 
; m tlteJUnited States in'the 1830's dramatized that institution in a number 
of different ways, Even those who argued* to free thclslaves differed. One 
group, saw slavery as an evil which the foundefs-had placed on the way to^ 
gradual extinctwn and dVeamed of a solution whiCb U'ould relocate the 
freed slaves back in Africa Anotlicf group saw the institution as an evil 
recognized as such by an;anli'-slavcry compact called, the Constitutioni* 
The way to free t^he slaves*as they saw it was to work within the confines of 
'the Constitution and abolish the evil laws such as the Fugitive Slave Law 
and push the frmral argument that slavery ^vas a sin and not condoned by 
the Bible, Ijj still another group's social rcahty the Constitution was a rot- 
ten pro-slavery compact from the start ThW way \(> deal with slavery 
was to destroy the jConstitution and the corrupt government associated 
with It and freethe Slaves immediately on the sod where they were found 

My point is that some critics might well 9earc)^first for rhetorical simi- 
laftrtes an^ong messages and define a movement, campaign, or genre on 
rhetorical grgund^. Such -a critic^could thcn^go on to search for historic^a^ 
effects. For etxample, the Olirrisonians who dramatized the Cdn^itution as 
a pro-slavery compact res<stcd*^t^c laws, burned the constitution, and ad- 
vocaed revolution. The flowers of Wcjd who dran>itizcd the constitj^p. 
tion as an anti-slavery compact worked within tht framework of the es- 
tablished government and sought to change Hhe political structure by 
'evj&ntually forniing the Liberty ^nd Free Soil Parties. 
^ Withoiu the presence of sJavjiry l<^c society neither^ rhetorical visiort 
*would have developed for both were respbnsits to slavery. Yet the critic 
who'discoVcrsAvhat particular fantasies are shared by | rhetorical movie- 
mefrt can account for the behavior of the participants^ since \he fantasies' 



provide the motivation, the dj^eam^, purposes, and plans which shape or 
cofltain the attitudes and behaviors of the participants. * 



' Conclusion / , ^ 

' ^ The prospector rheta-criticism which seeks to providjKcplanations of 
human symbol-using which tr^s^jends particular times and places and 

. styles of communication is an attr^ictive one To the ftincUon and purpose 
of such crKicism the humanistic perspective on scholajship is most ap- 
propnate and the illumination of the human condition whicn can follow 
from perceptive and talented ^critics applying such a perspective to human 
discourse is well worth the time and effort 
^ The humanist always faces the perplexing problem of generalization. 

" Recurring and significarft forms of discourse lure on the hop§ for 
gene^liz^tion However, fawfulness in the ^nse of the" typical scientific 
theories of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century is not an appro- 
priate goal for rhetorical criticism. The discovery arid critical analysis of 
. significant forms or genres can, nonetheless-, lead to structures which 
provide important sorts of understanding which scierttific Jaws cannot. The 
two modes of scholarly inquiry can proceed side-by-side providing dif- 
ferent but equall^'important kinds of ^xplanations^f ct)mmunication. 

, * VOTES , ^ • 

The references in earlier chapters in this book m4itale the trend Si- 
^{Tions cites a number of studies >vhrch illustrate a generic tendencyr 
„ Measell notes d number of such st4idies. Among tf\e commonly cited are 8 
'L Wafe and W|l A ' LinkugeP, 'They Spoke in Defense of Thems^ves: On 
the General Criticism oj^ Apolpgia," Quarterly Journal of ^Speh^, 59 
(Oct 1973), 273-283. Lawrence W R o sen field, "A Case Xuldy m 3p<^ch 
Criticism. The Nixon-Truman Analog,'' Speech Xlo^o^fophs. 35 (Nov 
I96H), 435-450, references to literar> critics are numerous and lUUstrated 
bv^such^aurces as Nvrthrof) hr\e. Anatomy of Criticism Four Essavs, 
• (Princeton. Princeton Unftc^ersitv Press^l957): typical of the metWodfo- 
logical studies are Llovd F Buzer, 'The Rhetorical Situation," 
Philowphv and Rhetoricf\ (Wlmer 1968) 1-14: Kathkcn M. Jamieson, 
''Generic Constraints and the Rhetorical Situation," Pfiilosophv and R ke- 
tone ^d{Summcr \ 91}), \ 62- \ 69 • - " 
^.^^^ptTtra, 1 1 (Aug, i975), 6 
'^'CrHrcism Ephenteral and Enduring,:' Speech Teach^ 23 (1974) 9- 

. ;*For a diSCHSSion of the critical act in general and within the theory of 
communication styles in the classroom see Walter R Fisher, '^Rhetorical- 
Criticism as Critiikm," Western Speech^ SH (Sprtffg 1974), 75-HO.. ^' * ^' 
. 'For some rfiuseum-piece criticism of 19th century oratory silMtdward 
G J^arker, The Golden Age of American Oratorw (Boston, Whittefnore, 
• Niles, and HalU857) ■ > ^ ^ m 
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**See, for.example, Karlyn Kohrs Campbell^ triuques of Contemporary^ 
Rhetoric. (Belmont, Cahfcrnia. NVadswcytli, j^72J, the issue is raised':in 

•eMreme lbrm m Rctbert P Newman. V'Mnder the Veneer Nixon's 
Vlilnam Speech of November 3. 1969;' Qu^terh-Journal of Speech, 56 
(Apr. 1970), 168- 17J^ and discussed in ih€ Forum for December 1970^ 
Richard H Kencfall attacks rhe Newman^ Jrticle for bemg a polemic^, 

^unsuitable for a s^'holarl> lournal in "A Repl\ to NeVyman" ^132-43? and 

• Newman answers 'The issue is raised in more subtle fashion bs Forbes I 
HilK ''Conventional' W isdom— Traditionil Form The President'^ ^ 
Message of November 3, 1969", Quarter!\ Journal of Speech. 58 -(Dec 
1972), 373*386 and discussed in the Forum ot the same number b> Karlji^ 
Kohrs Cariipb^ll, " 'Con\entK>nal Wrsdom — TraditionaLi-orm' A 
Rejoinder." -15 1-454 Inlcrestirigh enough ihe sarpe speech was studied by 
Hermanrt SteJ/ncr from ihc pferspectiVif of significant recurnnje form as an 
cxai^plc of ihe^mtthic quest drama ml" The Quest Storv and^Nixoji's 

. >o\^mber 3. 1969 Address," l%arterl\ %i{cnQft)f S/7m^5J {Apr 197] 

• 163-172 For ^njp&Sh oqthnmg tfie rationale for criticisnT as polemic see 
Philip^Wandcr and ^)te\cn Je^ikins, "Rhetoric, Socjet> and the Cwtical ■ 
Response." Quarterlx Journal of sVm/r.o8{Dec l972),^44l-450 For an 
interesting commentarv o?i Wander and Jenkins see Lawrence y^' 
Rv>^en^eid. '•The I xperience of C?iticism," Quarierlv JouF/iai of Speech. 
^0 (jPcc I9''4), 4H^)-496 The question ot crjticism as polemic has cleaF^fv 

■ v.omo' under heaw dispulej|^nd sej1'-cunscJt)Us evaU^tion m the earlv 
l^"X)'s Such di^jlutc H)lten signals a shifting perspective among scholars/ ' 
Thus, the impulse-tor a morc'-endunng vriticism raises quesjions abi)Ht the 
ui)| of <.rij[iciMi]^is poleppiL - k ' • \ . . • \ 

SeC^lor example. Hai^^ Bt)sn1aMan, "The*.! anguage of W hue Racism," 
' in Hai'^ Bosmaiiafi. ,cd , Ri^adin^s m Speah ?nd ed iNew York K^irpcf. 
and Row, 19^1), S05-2I5 - " * ' ' ' ^ - 

- 'See, tor cxanrple, (justav Bergmann, The Metaphwus of l.ozhal^ 
/'o5*r/v«m.'2nded , (Madison;. Wisconsin Univ of Wise Press, 1.96-7) 
^*Manducti() (ui MiniUerium Directions for a^ Candidate of the 
MipLstrvA\'l26.fpi New York, 1938) Sec also Eugene E White, ^X^ot- 
I'on Mathers Manductio dd Minnterium.'^ Quarttrh Journal of Speech. 
49(Oct> 1963), 308-3*19 Vfather\ boA>4c deals with manv aspects »fr prepar- 
ing 'lor the mmist/v but m extensive sections dhcussing the study and 
practice of preaching he oudmes^tht; Puritan rhetowtal theor> which sus- 
tained tfie Puritan rhetorical style in'tht; late t7th jjirad earl^lHth 
C en tunes \ * ^ 

See, lor examf^le, W Stull Holt, "Historical Scholarship/' in Mcrfe 
Curti ed , ime^(an .Scholarship in the Twentieth Ltnturx (Cambridge 
^ Cambridge Lniversitv Press, I953K ^5-^6 



;iJohn Hei-man' Randall, Jr and George Hainel, IV, 'TonjUolling 
Assumptions in the Practice pf American Hi$toria)|s," in Theory vnd 
Practice Historical Study A Report af the. Conifrijttee on His- 
toriif^taphv. (Social Science Research Coui<W Bi^Jeun 54, New -York, 
1946), 19.24 . ' > ^ ' . • ' \ 
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' -RosenfieiA^Tbc Experience of Criticism," 494 
•'RosenfieW, 490491 
' ■'R'osen field , 'stH-^^^^^y 
, . "Loifis Gottschalk, ^(H . Generalization in the Wjriting^o^ History, 
'(Chicago Uni\ersit>^tIhicago Press, 1963) ^ 

'^'Scotl ?ind Brock delineate a viewpoirrt which they call experiential dinA 
cMractcrue in part as seeing "^each day and ils'efxpcriences as unique, 
reqilirifig critic'al insight to understan(^hc skein of passing phenomena" 
Methods of Rhetorual Crincism, A ^^^nti^h Centur\ Perspective, (^'ew 
York harper and Row, 1972), !2> RosenfieldS *The Experience of 
Criticj^m/\ftlustrates the viev^pomt 

' For an excellent treatr^icnt of ^^^planation of hupian action from 
Weber's viewpoint see L(13.ii^ml^n, The Legacy of Max Wther, 
J^erkelev l^'niversilv ofCal Press, 1971) ^ ^ . 

. ' ^The NfK England Mind Srom CoI<m\ to Province, (Bosion E^eacon,' 
^I96l).;59 ^ ' ^ ^ . ' 

""JlPf discussions of history and criticism of comrminication see Barnet 
Baskerville* ' Must We Ali Be Rhetorical £:ritics'^" Qidfirterly Journal of 
^ Specih, 63 (Apr'iH977), 107.Llf>. and Bruce Grtmbeck Rhetorical Hiv 
n^rv and Rheior^cal Criticism A Distinctu^n/'. Speech leacner, 24<\o\ 
1975), 309-320 " • - ' ^ 

fcrncst G Bormann^ "The Rhetorical Theor\ of William flenrs Mil- 
burn," Spei^^h Monographs. 36 (Marc^- f%9>, 28-3'' 

^^ec 'particularh Llov'd f- -^itzer, "^Th<' 4^hetoncal Situation," 
"Philosophx anJ^hetorii , f ^U'lnter 196^, M4 and Kathleen M • 
Jamicson, '^ieneric^ onstraints a/fcj the Rhetorical Sj^uation/' 
VhUos<rph\ and f^hetorii ,f {Summer 162-170 

-feiftr T^onssen and A. Craig Baird, Sp^eech (. ntn^isf^i, (New York 
The fton^^ld Press, 1948) ' f ' > 

Marvin Mevers, The Jat"ku)nian ^er^uc^sion Politico and ^eff^: 
(Stanford* Stanford University Press, 19^). v, vi, vm 

T,pnest <j Bormann ed , forerunners uf Black Poy^^r The Rhetoric Of 
^W/n^^. (Lnglewoo'd Cliffs, N J ^ Prentice Hall, 1971) . ' • , 
**'Cathcart makes a st/ong case for the rhetorical definition d^move- 
ments rather than for the critic relying jon cfefiRilions based^on historical, 
s^ciological^^r pohtical grounds Sec Robert Ctfthcart. ''New Approactfes^ 
^othe Study of Movements Defining Movements Rhetgrtcall^/' Weiierri * 
Speech, 36 (Spring 1972), 82-88^ see, also. Charles \ Wilk^nsort. "ARhc-. 
- tojLcal Definition of Movements/' (entral States Speech Journal, 21 
{Summer l'97f|f,?i8-'94 ^ , 
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